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CHRISTOPHER OOLUMBUS.—[FROM THE VENETIAN MOSAIO.] 


T is not our purpose to discourse in guide- | 


_ book fashion of the old historic names 
and places of Genoa—to speak of the Dorias 
and Spinolas, the Fieschi and Grimaldi, or 
the Fregosi and Adorni; still less to give 
an account of that financial marvel, the Bank 
of St. George, once so famous when the Geno- 
ese were the bankers of Europe; or to de- 
scribe the cathedral, with its Holy Grail and 
mortuary relics of John the Baptist; or di- 
late upon the outer shabbiness and inner glo- 
ries of the Annunziata and its sister church- 
es8; or give an inventory of its many palaces, 
the Doria, the Brignole, the Durazzo, the pal- 
ace of the king, and the rest. Are not all 


these to be found in Bedeker and Murray ? 
We propose rather to give fugitive glimpses 
of the proud old sea queen in her every-day 
dress and holiday attire; to speak of the 
full, throbbing life of the city of the living, 
and its unique, populous, pulseless city of 
the dead; and most of all with reference to 
some names that posterity will not willingly 
suffer to die. 

Genoa is not a city to detain the tourist 
long with its sight-seeing, though it will 
probably be the one on his way southward 
and eastward where he will first encounter 
a decided flavor of Orientalism. It can boast 
no world-renowned masterpiece in art’ or 
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architecture, like the Venus de’ Medici or the 
that wondrous miracle 
in marble, the cathedral of Milan. It lacks 
the art treasures of Florence, the hoary mon- 


Transfiguration, or 


umental glories of Rome, the romantic charm 
of the Venetian “sea swan,” or the dreamy, 
dolce far niente voluptuousness of incompara- 
ble Naple Ss. 
of being the commercial metropolis of Italy 

a city that belongs to the present as well 


But Genoa can boast, instead, 


VIEW OF GENOA FROM THE 


as the past, and hence a city of brilliant con- 
trasts, where the old and the new civiliza- 
tions meet in fierce though friendly encoun- 
ter: where Italian vis inertia and indolence 
are stimulated by Anglo-Saxon enterprise 
and energy; where the shrill whistle of the 
locomotive startles the slumberous chimes 
of the bells, and the medieval 
donkey brays ont his solemn protest against 


monastery 


the encroachments of the aggressive iron 
a quaint, picturesque old city, with 
a subtle charm that grows upon you in spite 
unfavorable first impressions, together 
with I know not what of transport in the 
majestic breadth of her glorious gulf, and 
the sublime sweep of its encircling mount- 
ains clad in purple and capped with snow. 
Proudly seated upon her amphitheatre of 
vine-elad, olive-crowned hills, where many 


horse 


of 


a sinuous fold gives interminable play to 
sunshine and shadow, for beauty of situa- 
tion Genoa yields only to Naples and Con- 
stantinople in the Mediterranean. From her 
crescent-shaped port, with its forest of masts, 
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to the mountain summits frowning with { 
tifications, palaces and villas, churches 
convents, rise one above another in end| 
succession. It would seem as if the queen- 
ly city, too deeply enamored of her bea 
ful bay, were every where on tiptoe to cate] 
a glimpse of its broad expanse of liquid s 
phire, whose prismatic play of reflected lig 
and color, as it loses itself in a rich aut 
nal sunset, with its opulence of purple a 


HEIGHTS ABOVE THE OITY, 


scarlet and gold, neither pen nor pencil can 
adequately portray. 

The principal thoroughfare, which is to 
Genoa what the Grand Canal is to Venice, 
rambles along through the great heart of the 
city in so uncertain a fashion as to be con 
stantly losing its name, if not its identity 
Here La Superba holds her carnival, and dis 
plays her pomp and pageantry. From this 
great artery, all athrob with the pulses of a 
restless, surging crowd, vicoli branch off 
laterally—narrow winding streets sacred to 
everlasting shade, but not to silence—and 
the still more remarkable salite—prepostet 
ous alleys set on end, where donkeys and s« 
dans maintain their supremacy in spite of 
the nineteenth century—all together consti 
tuting a cunning net-work of streets so pet 
plexing and involved that the city becomes 
a labyrinth, where the normal condition of 
every stranger without a guide is that ot 
being lost. 

Genoa is pre-eminently a city of magnifi- 
cent vestibules. As you thread its narrow 
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in truth, so narrow that lovers on 
osite balconies might span them with 
iss—your first impressions are for the 
t part unfavorable. Forbidding exteri- 
with heavily grated windows and iron- 
| doors, frown down upon you from ey- 
side, so that you can easily imagine 


ts 
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| twelfth century, to find himself a discoverer 
among the practical though daring enter- 
prises of the fifteenth. Had he lived dur- 
ing the first Crusade, he might have been 
sung by Tasso as the “star of knighthood” 
jand the protagonist of the “ Jerusalem De- 
|livered.” A singular compromise between a 





CARAVELS OF 


yourself in the midst of a city of prisons. 
But as you catch frequent glimpses of spa- 
cious courts and stately colonnades, grand 
marble stairways, broad sunny terraces, and 
beautiful gardens adorned with fountains 
and statuary, and all abloom with the orange 
or magnolia, you look upward and around, 
surprised to find yourself instead in a city 
of palaces, weather-stained and decayed it 
may be, but truly palatial, with walls mass- 
ive enough for a medieval castle, and with 
as many stories as Dante’s Paradise. 

Few men belong less to the age in which 
they lived than Columbus. In truth, he 
ean scarcely be said to belong to any age. 
Thoroughly imbued with the spirit of chiv- 
alry, he was a Knight Templar who had lost 
his way amidst the romantic cycles of the 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


| paladin and a philosopher, he would have 
| been about equally at home with Peter the 
| Hermit or Copernicus, Godfrey of Boulogne 
|or Galileo. While he challenged philosophy 
at every point where she appeared to con- 
| flict with his cherished theories, in matters 
lof religion he yielded a blind, unreasoning 
|faith. To him a dream was a revelation. 
In his sleeping visions he heard a voice that 
| to him was the voice of God. 
| His piety, though deep and fervent, was 
nevertheless tinctured with the superstition 
| of his times. He engages in every important 
enterprise in the name of the “ Holy Trini- 
| ty,” whether it be a voyage of discovery or 
| the shipment of a cargo of.slaves to be sold 
in the shambles of Seville. If, however, he 
enslaves untutored savages, it is with a view 
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|ed,” or should become 





of fairies and salamanders, hippogriffs and 
anthropophagi, dog-faced women and liop- 
bodied men, flying islands and fountains of 
perpetual youth, it is not surprising that 
Columbus should have seen “ mermaiis,” 
though “ not so like ladies as they are paiut- 
the bearer of dis. 
patches to that mythical potentate Prester 


| John, or, fancying he had discovered the 
| river that flowed from the fountain of the 
| tree of life, should have located the terres- 


trial paradise upon the apex of the “ pear- 
shaped” earth, far above the “heats a 
frosts and storms” of this lower world, like 
the enchanted gardens of Armida in th 
Fortunate Isles. It is somewhat surprising, 
however, in view of the apprehensive fears 
of his superstitious crew, that on his first 
voyage he should have set sail on a Friday, 
and not a little remarkable that he should 
have discovered America, and returned again 
to the port of departure, all on the same un- 


a 


| lucky day. 


In the life of Columbus, so full of illusions 
and strange vicissitudes, there is a striking 
disparity between the ends he aimed at and 
those he actually accomplished. Like Sau), 
the son of Kish, he went out in search of his 
father’s asses, and found a kingdom. The 
son of a wool-comber, with the key-note of 
a grand discovery ringing in his brain, he 
emblazons on his shield the royal arms of 
Castile and Leon. His favorite dream had 
been to find a direct route westward to the 
rich and populous realms of Kublai Khan, 
and he discovered a new world instead, 
though he died in ignorance of the real 
grandeur of his achievement. He had stip- 
ulated with the Spanish sovereigns, in the 


| event of his success, for honors and emolu- 


ments that were regarded at first as absurd- 
ly extravagant. Butif he insists on a tenth 
of all the profits arising from his discoveries, 
it is not in his own personal interest, but 
that he may obtain the means for fitting out 
an expedition for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre and the evangelization of the 
heathen. And yet at a time when he had 
vowed to furnish an army of 4000 horse and 
50,000 foot for a crusade against the infidel 
Turk, he, who had “staked both soul and 
body on his success,” had no resort but an 
inn, and was, for the most part, without the 
wherewithal to pay his bill; while it was 


|reserved for another to confer his name 


REPUTED BIRTH-PLAGE OF OOLUMBUS. 


upon the continent he had discovered: “a 
fine example,” as Voltaire remarks, “ of the 
quid pro quos of glory.” 

He went out in quest of gold, and discov- 
ered tobacco, the “divine weed” of Spenser- 


|a discovery that has proved more produc- 


to Christianizing them—such is his implicit 
faith in the saving power of baptism and 
the efficacy of the holy wafer. At a time 
when the popular imagination had not thor- 
oughly purged itself of the legendary lore | 


tive, financially and commercially, than all 
the mines of Mexico or Peru. He sought to 
Christianize the untutored Indians, and 
thereby elevate them in the scale of modern 
civilization; but the lust, cruelty, and rapac- 
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ty of his followers transformed a paradise 
of ilmost primeval beauty and simplicity 
into a land of cruel bondage, desolation, and 
ac ith 

But whoever he is cr whatever he does; 
whether a penitent at the confessional or a 
suppliant at court, a desperate adventurer 
or a-successful discoverer, a viceroy of the 


Indies or @ prisoner in chains; whether 


chanting a Salva Regina or performing a pil- | 


t 
] 


ipe; whether quelling a mutinous crew, or 


rimage to the shrine of our Lady of Guada- 


combating a junto of cosmographical ped- | 
ants, or curbing a cabal of Spanish hidal- | 
vos; Whether engaged in piratical expedi- | 


tions against the infidel or erecting wooden 
crosses on every headland of the New 
World—he is ever inspired with the same 
glowing enthusiasm—that sublime fervor 
of an ardent imagination that dignified his 
failures scarcely less than his success, and 


shed a halo of romance around the simplest | 


of his acts as well as the grandest of his 
achievements. 

While seven cities disputed the honor of 
being the birth-place of the divine Homer, 
and an almost equal number claim the 
nativity of the scarcely less divine Tasso, 
Columbus bears away the palm from both. 





Genoa, Cogoleto, Savona, Nervi, Piacenza, | 


Cuecaro, Monterosso, and Quinto do not ex- 
haust the list of ambitious cities and vil- 
lages that aspire to the glory of having 
given to the world the Corypheus of Geno- 
ese heroes. And still another rival claim- 





ROOM WHERE COLUMBUS IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN BORN, 
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A GENOESE WOOL-OOMBER. 


ant has recently appeared. We see it stat- 
ed, on the authority of the Revue Politique et 
Littéraire, that documents have lately been 
discovered in the island of Corsica and city 


| of Calvi, purporting to be the original regis- 


ter of birth and baptism of Columbus, in 
which it is expressly affirmed that he was 
a native of that city. In the absence of 
similar documents to be found elsewhere, 
this would appear 
to open up again 
the whole of this 
vexed question. 
The uncertainty 
in which the early 
life of Columbus 
is involved is the 
more to be regret- 
ted, as Humboldt 
observes, when 
one remembers all 
that the histori- 
ans have so mi- 
nutely preserved 
relative to the life 
of the dog Beceril- 
lo or the elephant 
Abulababat that 
Haroun-al-Raschid 
presented to Char- 
lemagne. With- 
out entering, how- 
ever, upon the dis- 
cussion of a ques- 
tion that would 
occupy the space 
of a score of mag- 
azine articles, we 
may say that the 
claims of Genoa, 
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OUGOLETO, 


and those of Cogoleto, a village about fif- | 
teen miles distant from the former, on the 
Ligurian coast, appear to be the best. The | 
will of Columbus, not long since discovered, 
seems to settle the point conclusively in fa- | 
vor of Genoa; but as its authenticity has | 
been called in question, we have deemed it 
best, in furnishing our illustrations, to give 
the rival claims of Cogoleto the benefit of 
the doubt; the more so as the inscriptions 
found here upon the fagade of his tradition- 
al birth-place are said to be the only ones 
in all Liguria relating to the birth of the 
great navigator. Of these, the following, 
in Italian, dates back to December 2, 1650, 
and is subscribed by Anthony Columbus, 
who appears to have been a priest: 
“Con generoso ardir dall’ Arca all’ onde 

Ubbidiente il vol Columba prende, 

Corre, 8’ aggira, terren scopre, e fronde 

D' olivo in segno, al gran Noé ne rende. 

L’ imita in cio Colombo, né s’ asconde 

E da sua Patria il mar solcando fende; 

Terreno al fin scoprendo diede fondo 

Offerendo all’ Ispano un nuovo Mondo, 


*Prrre ANTONIO COLOMBO. 
“Li 2 Dicembre, 1650,” 


Then follow the two Latin epigraphs: 


“ Hospes siste gradum: Fuit Hie lux prima Colum)o 
Orbe Viro majori; Heu! nimis arcta Domus! 


*‘Unus erat mundus; duo sunt ait Jste, fuere.” 


The room that is shown as the one where 
the great discoverer was born, and of which 
we furnish a faithful illustration, exhibits 
in its broken brick pavement evident traces 
of the vandalism of relic hunters; while the 
peasant woman who now occupies and ex- 

| hibits it informed us, with a great deal of 
Italian fervor, that an American tourist had 
recently carried off one of the doors bodily. 
There is also preserved in the town-hall of 
Cogoleto what claims to be a faithful por- 
| trait of Columbus, more than three hun- 
| dred years old, the large frame of which is 
| covered with the autographs of ambitious 
bee rag vainly seeking a cheap immor- 
tality. 

| One of the objects of interest that will 
first arrest the attention of the tourist on 
his arrival in Genoa from the north will be 
the monument erected to Columbus in front 





the railway station—a rather unsuccess- 
attempt to render in marble the immor- 
epic of the great Genoese navigator. It 
nsists of a huge quadrangular pediment, 
the angles of which are seated allegoric- 
figures of Religion, Geography, Strength, 
nd Wisdom. Resting on this pediment is 
irge cylindrical pedestal, decorated with 
ships’ prows, upon which stands a colossal 
statue of Columbus, with his left hand rest- 

g upon ananchor. At his feet, in a half- 
sitting, half-kneeling posture, is an allegor- 
al figure of America in the act of adorning 
cross or crucifix which she holds in her 
right hand. The four bass-reliefs on the 
sides of the pedimeat represent the most 
important events in the life of the great 
liscoverer: (1) Columbus before the Council 
of Salamanca; (2) Columbus taking formal 
possession of the New 
World; (3) his flatter- 
ing reception on his 
return by the Spanish 
sovereigns; and (4) Co- 
jumbus in chains. 

The two-story house 
on the opposite side of 
the square, with a bass- 
relief and inscription 
relating to the discov- 
ery of America, is not 
unfrequently mistak- 
for the traditional 
birth-place of Colum- 
bus. This, however, is 
to be found not far 
from the prison of San 
Andrea, in a narrow al- 
ley—the Vico di Mor- 
cento. Whatever doubt 
may exist as to Colum- 
bus having been born 
here, it is quite certain 
that his father once 
lived here, and carried 
on his trade as a wool- 
carder—a fact that is 
attested by the com- 
memorative marble 
tablet inserted in the 
wall near the main en- 
trance. 

The American tour- 
ist will hardly fail to 
visit the Municipal 
Palace, where, among 
other objects of inter- 
est, will be found a fine 


mosaic portrait, the 
Codice Diplomatico, and 
some autograph let- 


ters of Columbus. The 
portrait is the gift of 
Venice to Genoa, sent, 
it may be, as a peace- 
offering to her ancient 
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rival on her annexation to the great sister- 
hood of states that now constitute the King- 
dom of Italy. Inelosed in an elegant frame 
of ebony inlaid with ivory, and superior as 
a work of art, it is a gift well worthy of the 
giver, and in the absence of any authentic 
likeness of the illustrious hero, is probably 
as reliable as any other extant. 

The Codice Diplomatico, sometimes called 
the Portfolio, contains authenticated copies, 
beautifully engrossed on parchment, of the 
royal letters patent corferring upon Colum- 
bus his various titles, dignities, and privi- 
leges, together with other important letters 
and public documents. Among the latter 
is the famous bull of partition of Pope Al- 
exander VI., establishing an imaginary line 
drawn from the north to the south pole, 
which was to determine the question of ter- 
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MONUMENT TO COLUMBUS. 
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the other two to the Genoese embassador ; 
the Spanish court. The subject-matter 
comparatively unimportant, but the signa- 
ture is noteworthy. Its superscription of 
cabalistic ciphers, 


wr 


’ 


has given rise to not a little controversy, 
One interpretation is that they stand fo 
Supplex servus altissimi Salvatoris Xristi, Ma- 
rie, Yosephi, as if instead of “ Your obedient 
servant,” he would say, “The humble servant 
of Christ the Supreme Saviour, and of Mary 
and Joseph.” Spotorno, however, regards 
the superscription rather in the light of an 
invocation, and would read the last two 
lines of the mysterious characters vertically, 
with the following interpretation : Salva-n: 
Xristus Maria Yosephus, the three letters §. 
A.S. being regarded as final and not initial. 
Then follows the simple signature, Xpé FrE- 
RENS, a contraction for Xristo-ferens—Chris- 
tophorus or Christopher. 
Christopher the Christ-bearer! When 
one considers that the leading object of 
Columbus in undertaking his voyages of 
discovery was the propagation of the Chris- 
tian faith and the rebuilding of the Holy 
Sepulchre, to which his discoveries were 
only secondary, as furnishing the means of 
their accomplishment, his name, so fitly 
chosen, as if prophetic, recalls the legend of 
St. Christopher, the traditional giant who, 
resolving to sell his services to the might- 
iest, after serving the em- 
peror and one who was 
greater than the emperor, 
the Black Prince of the 
forest, set out in search 
of the Son of Mary as 
mightier than either— 
sought Him in obedience 
to the good Carthusian 
prior by carrying pil- 
grims on their way to 
Rome across a mighty 
river without money or 
price—sought Him until 
he had grown gray in 
this service, when one 
stormy night, in response 
to the plaintive call of a 
little child, he found the 
Saviour of the world, the 
mightiest of all, who, aft- 
su TOG TTR re er baptizing the good gi- 
BUST, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, AND PORTFOLIO OF OOLUMBUS. : : 
ant, surnamed him Chris- 
ritorial right between the crowns of Castile topher, and then vanished in light. It was 
and Portugal as to all future discoveries| thus that another Christopher bore the 
made by Portuguese and Spanish naviga- | Christ-child over the seas. Regarding him- 
tors, preserved under triple lock and key. | self as an instrument for the accomplish- 
The autograph letters, within a marble | ment of a divine. purpose, his first act on 
column surmounted by a bust of Columbus, | landing was to unfurl the banner of the 
are three in number. One is addressed to | cross, thereby becoming the pioneer apostle 
the directors of the old Bank of St. George, | of the Christian faith to the Western World. 
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To a prophetic or retrospective eye what 
an outlook there must have been from the 
mast-head of the Pinta as, on the morning 
of the 12th of October, 1492, a common sail- 
or shouted out the Eureka of a newly dis- 
covered continent! To say nothing of a new 
world, with all its sublime possibilities, slow- 
ly emerging from the watery wastes of the 
Atlantic, what perspectives of progress open- 
ed up from the quarter-decks of those frail 
caravels! The Rubicano of Astolfo, born 
from the union of wind and flame, that dis- 
tanced in his rapid course the thunder-boit, 
is no longer a myth; while that marvelous 
steed, the hippogriff of the wizard Atlantes, 
has ceased to be a marvel of magic. The 
electric spark annihilates time and space; 
steam, the giant offspring of wedded fire and 
water, drives the machinery of the world; 
while that iron-clad Cyclops, the railroad 
locomotive, with its sinews of steel and eye 
of flame and heart of fire, challenges a com- 
parison with the most renowned genii of 
ancient romance or fable. 

Here, too, in the Municipal Palace, is the 
violin of Paganini. We are not among those 
who would place the “ divine” fiddler at the 
head of the universe, or shout, “One God, 
one Farinelli!” But it would seem ungra- 
cious to pass by the violin of the great Gen- 
oese musician without some recognition of 
the sublime possibilities of herse-hair and 
catgut in the hands of such a master. 

Hector Berlioz has somewhere said that 
if Weber was a meteor, Paganini was a com- 
et. And a comet he was, and comet-like his 


career. The son of a Genoese imballatore, or | 


embaler, at five years of age he is thrown 
into an ecstasy on hearing the guitar-like 
notes of his father’s mandolin. At eight he 


composed his first aria, and at nine gave his | 


first concert, where, executing the Carma- 
gnola with variations of his own composition, 
he achieved a great success. Henceforth 
his career was one continuous triumph. 
Visiting the various European capitals, 
wherever he appeared he was greeted with 
an enthusiasm that often became delirium. 
The phlegmatic Germans outdid the volatile 
Italians or mercurial French. If in Paris 
he was the “king of violinists,” in Vienna 
he was the “god of the violin.” Orpheus 
and Apollo were not to be compared to Pa- 
ganini. If we are to believe the musical 
critics of the times, he achieved not only the 
incredible, but the impossible. He com- 
menced where others left off, and vanquished 
even art itself. 

Paganini was something more than a 
grand musician. He was a whole orchestra. 
He represented a hundred performers. Play- 
ing at sight the most difficult compositions, 
to say nothing of his wonderful improvisa- 
tions, and not less wonderful execution upon 
a single string, he seemed to have at his 
command the whole range of natural sounds 


—the diapason of human passion. Love, 
rage, jealousy, tenderness, devotion, success- 
ively animated the strings of his inspired 
instrument, so responsive to his masterly 
touch. Now it was the strain of an olian 
harp, or the pastoral song of the shepherd, 
or the lament of a love-lorn maiden; and 
then, with a flourish of his magical wand, 
you heard the braying of a donkey, or the 


PAGANINI'S VIOLIN. 


roar of the tempests, or the clash of arms, 
with the shout of the victors and the ery of 
the vanquished ; when, suddenly transport- 
ed to the nethermost circles of Dante’s In- 
ferno, you listen with horror to the derisive 
laughter of demons, amidst the groans and 
laments of the damned. 

It is related of the great violinist that, ar- 
riving at Frankfort one night at an unsea- 
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recting his bow, while his pedigree was suf. 
ficiently apparent from his striking resey- 
blance to his Satanic master. 
“Behold Paganini!” exclaims Romani 
“He appears as if inspired, and from his 
ple brow, from his sparkling eyes, from 
thin and pallid countenance, radiates { 
god that flames within. With one hand he 
grasps his violin, with the other he shakes 
the bow which is to dominate it, as the Jion- 
tamer shakes the rod that intimidates the 
lion. At the first touch of his long knotted 
fingers the violin groans as if it had a pre. 
| | sentiment of the power that is about to s 
|dueit. At the second, it shudders and wee; 
and complains, like the magnetized patie 
when interrogated by the mesmerizer. At 
| the third, it obeys the impulse of the supe- 
| rior will which controls it, and breaks forth 
|into sounds prolonged and sonorous. The 
\thaumaturgus bends over it, shaking his’ 
| wavy locks, brooding it, if we may say so, 
| with his gaze; the inmost fibres of the hol- 
| low instrument are shaken, then waver, then 
| yield to the irresistible fascination; th: 
NIOOLO PAGANINL | spectators gaze upon him in silence and as 
tonishment, and hang upon him without 
sonable hour, he stopped at an inn outside | winking an eyelid, as he pours forth a con- 
the city gate. Finding himself unable to | tinuous torrent of harmony.” 
sleep, he took his violin, went to the open And his ruling passion was beantifully 
window, and commenced playing one of his| strong in death. He had lived for art, and 
wonderful medleys. Feminine sighs and} he died for it. Having overtasked his fail- 
groans, then the erying of an infant, and! ing strength during the carnival of ’39, he 
then joyous outbursts of laughter issued in| repaired to Nice to recruit his shattered 
rapid succession from the strings of his mag- 
ical instrument. The whole neighborhood 
was aroused. Night-caps peeped out timid- 
ly from upper windows, worthy burghers in 
scant undress reconnoitred stealthily behind 
half-open doors. At length the more ad- 
venturous guests of the inn, rushing up 
stairs and knocking violently at Paganini’s 
door, with a view of ascertaining the cause 
of all this hubbub, were quietly informed by 
the artist that, being unable to sleep, he was 
simply amusing himself by reproducing upon 
his violin the varying humors of an accouche- 
ment, 

Still more remarkable, perhaps, was the 
strange and mysterious influence which Pa- 
ganini exerted over the most distinguished 
of his fellow-artists. Rossini conceived for 
him “a species of fanaticism not unmixed 
with awe,” while Meyerbeer, fascinated by 
his wonderful genius, sought in vain to de- 
tect the mystery of his phenomenal power. 
“Tmagine,” says the latter, “the most sur- 
prising effects it is possible to produce upon 
the violin, and Paganini will even then sur- 
pass your highest expectations.” But the 
mystery that Meyerbeer failed to penetrate 
was solved by a simple Viennese burgher, 
who affirmed that, during one of Paganini’s 
concerts in Vienna, he distinctly saw the 
devil, with his traditional horns and tail, 
standing behind the great violinist and di- 
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th, but in reality todie. One beautiful 
evening, as his end visibly drew near, 
iking from a short but tranquil slumber, 
d pereeiving an unusual light in his cham- 
he asked his attendant what it meant. 
Vaestro, it is the moon,” the latter re- 
ed. 
“The moon? 
it I may see it once again before I die. 


} 


The curtains were drawn, and the dying 


Draw aside the curtain, 


while living, found at last with difficulty a 
most reluctant grave. ; 
Leaving the Municipal Palace, let us turn 
aside mto the Aqua Sola—a pretty bit of 
landscape gardening that constitutes the 
public drive and promenade of Genoa. Blos- 
soming out along the crest of the old city 
fortifications, like a laurel wreath upon the 
rugged brow of a stern warrior, it com- 
mands a fine view of the city and the sea, 





VIEW IN THE PALLAVIOINL GARDENS, 


musician, raising himself upon his elbow, 
gazed out through the orange groves of the 
villa upon the broad zone of reflected moon- 
light as it streamed over the rippling wa- 
ters of the blue Mediterranean. For a mo- 
ment he seemed lost in thought, and then 
a smile played over his pale features, as he 
turned to his attendant and called for the 
companion of his many triumphs, his be- 
loved violin. Then taking it reverently in 
his hands, and kissing it tenderly, as he 
commenced playing, he poured out his de- 
parting soul in a plaintive, dirge-like air 
that sounded like a requiem. He ceased, 
and as the magical notes of the swan-like 
music died away, Paganini was no more. 
Having died suddenly, without the con- 
sent of the Church or the sanction of a priest, 
his remains, like those of Moliére, were de- 
nied the rites of Christian sepulture, and 
lay for many years unburied in a basement 
room of the hospital at Nice. 
until after a long and vexatious lawsuit 
that his son at length obtained permission 
to inter them in the villa of Gaiona. Thus 


this strange, mysterious man, this incom- | 


parable artist, whose pathway had been 
strewn with flowers and sonnets and laurel 
crowns; who had been courted and knight- 
ed by sovereigns, and the honored guest of 
the proudest princes; who had astonished 


all Europe with the prodigies of his violin, | 


and filled two hemispheres with his musical 
fame—this man, thus honored and courted 


It was not | 


and is the favorite resort of the goodly Gen- 
| oese. Here, on Sundays and holidays, at- 
| tracted by the sunshine and the music of 
| the military band, all Genoa turns ont on 
| dress parade, the rich to display their finery, 
and the poor to ventilate their rags: not 
| that all social distinctions are absolutely 
|ignored, or even temporarily in abeyance. 
The undistinguished crowd promenades 
back and forth in front of the music-stand 
and along the principal avenues in solid, 
compact columns. The aristocracy whirl 
around the Corso in their fine turn-outs un- 
til they grow dizzy, and then they turn and 
spin in the opposite direction. Less pre- 
| tentious respectability cantons out for it- 
self little social Goshens by the payment of 
a couple of sous for a rush-bottom chair—a 
luxury which downright penury can not af- 
ford, though it were to go supperless to 
bed. 

The Aqua Sola is a misnomer; for with 
its many fountains, fish-ponds, and water- 
falls, it is your own fault if you do not see 
a great deal besides “water alone.” Not 
to speak of the peacocks, ostriches, ante- 
lope, and chamois, of the condor, Bengal ti- 
ger, and American eagle, there is a colony 
of monkeys, where, if you have Darwinian 
proclivities, you may study the peculiar hab- 
| its of your remote progenitors. But we have 
a preference for animated nature in its high- 
|er forms of development, and so we stroll 
down toward the promenade, past the cir- 
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cular music-stand with its forty or r fifty per- 
formers, and then along the noble avenue 
of stately sycamores to where the great cen- | 
tral fountain 


“Shakes its loosened silver in the sun,” 


all the while catching charming glimpses 
of the suburbs and the sea, 

There sits a mother, with her child drink- 
ing at the maternal fountain, both alike un- 
conscious of the passers-by, and there goes 
the “baby” in the arms of its pretty bonne ; 
there is the nurse to take care of the child, 
a footman in livery to look after the nurse: 
and if appearances are not deceptive, it 
would be just as well to send some one to 
look after the footman. Children of larger 
growth await with impatience the arrival 
of a dainty little omnibus—scarcely larger 
than Queen Mab’s diminutive chariot — 
which, with its little black pony, dashes 
around the Corso, its precious freight of ju- 
venile humanity bubbling over with child- 
ish joy and laughter. 


regularly as the tides. When in its merri- 


est mood, you may go a great way and not | 
a crowd, such striking con- | 


find so motley 
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| berretta of the pousant; drawn in and out at 
pleasure, like the pendulous crest of a tur- 
key-cock ; the three-cornered cocked hats 
land black sottane of well-fed priests look 
down with a patronizing air upon the skull- 
caps and brown cassocks of barefooted 
monks, Then there are obese Turks whose 
picturesque costume relieves the stark ri- 
gidity of Parisian modes, and dashing young 
| officers in brilliant uniforms and showy dec- 
orations—tall, superb, and handsome fel- 
lows, you would say, reminding you of some 
of Tasso’s heroes, those 


“conquerors strong 
Of ladies fair,” 


who were conspicuous for their gallantry 
on other fields than those of battle. But 
in the midst of all this joy and youth and 
beauty, there comes the memento mori, as 
miserable old men and women, so thin and 
gaunt as scarcely to cast a shadow, crawl 





out into the genial sunshine, as if there was 


| still preheat in its ray for them, and they 
The Aqua Sola has its ebb and flow as | 


too could treasure up a stock of warmth 

and comfort for the approaching winter. 
The Campo Santo, or cemetery, situate 

about two miles from the city, in the valley 
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trasts of form and color, life and character— 
patrician and plebeian, beau monde and demi- 
monde, aristocratic scions of noble families 


whose patents of nobility, for anght I know, | 


antedate the Crusades, and enterprising rag- 
amuftins looking among the crowd with ea- 
ger eye for cast-away cigar stumps. The 


mezzero, or White veil, of the Genoese matron | 


or maid, which gives an added charm to 
beauty, is in pretty contrast with the red | 


OCAMPO BANTO, 


| of the Bisagno, is unique, and will well repay 


a visit. It consists, for the most part, of a 
large quadrilateral or hollow square inclosed 
by a succession of arcades and terraces, un- 


| derneath which are ranged the principal se- 
| pulchral monuments. Running parallel with 


these, and traversing three sides of the quad- 
rangle, is an inclosed gallery somewhat re- 
| sembling the Roman columbaria, where the 
mortuary remains are deposited in niches in 
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yall on either hand, and then hermetical- 
losed. On the side opposite the main 
rance a double flight of marble steps 
ids to a fine circular chapel, which, with 
ts stately portico and beautiful dome sup- 
rted by sixteen Doric columns of black 


1) 





AN UPPER GALLERY, UAMPO SANTO, 


marble, constitutes its most striking archi- 
tectural feature. The Campo Santo, combin- 
ing as it does more or less of the beauty of a 
cemetery with the compactness of a cata- 
comb, is perhaps better worth seeing than 
any thing of the kind in Europe. In truth, 
with its many fine sepulchral monuments by 
the most distinguished Genoese artists, who 
vie with each other in enriching it with bust 
and bass-relief, sarcophagus and statue, me- 
dallion and fresco, 
it well deserves a 
visit simply as a 
gallery of art. 
Here, by the side 
of his mother, lies 
the great Italian 
patriot and repub- 
lican agitator, Maz- 
zini, who was the 
first to raise, in the 
face of all Europe, 
the banner of Ital- 
ian unity and in- 
dependence, when 
to pronounce the 
name of Italy in 
any other sense 
than that of Prince 
Metternich’s “ geo- 
graphical expres- 
sion,” was brand- 


ed as a crime but little short of high trea- | 


son. 

Without sharing the idolatry of his more 
devout worshipers, for whom he was the 
apostle of a new faith, if not the evangel of 
a new dispensation, in Mazzini we must rec- 
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ognize one of the most extraordinary men 
of his time. He was not a soldier, like Gari- 
baldi, nor a statesman, like Cavour, and yet 
he was the precursor of both, and as moral 
must ever precede political revolutions, he 
occupies no subordinate position in the 
great Italian tri- 
umvirate. Mazzini 
gave to Italy a 
faith and a con- 
science. His mot- 
to was, “ Thought 
and action,” his 
creed, “God and 
the people.” He 
was the civil edu- 
sator par excellence 
of the masses. He 
is the oracle of Ital- 
ian liberals, and his 
Doveri dell’ Uomo is 
the working-man’s 
catechism. In the 
grand national epo- 
pee Mazzini was the 
symbol of the na- 
tional energy and 
intelligence work- 
ing out the problem of the national regen- 
eration. 

The constant ideal of Mazzini was to see 
Italy one, free, independent, and republican, 
with Rome as its capital—that Rome which 
had been the centre of two great civiliza- 
tions, and which, on the ushering in of the 
universal republic, was to become the head 
of the political, as it long had been of the 
ecclesiastical, world. His was “the Titanic 





AN INNER GALLERY, CAMPO SANTO, 


dream,” as he himself says of Dante, “of an 
Italy the leader of humanity and the angel 
of liberty among the nations.” To secure 
the triumph of this lofty ideal he suffered 
poverty, exile, persecution, and imprison- 
ment. Branded as a conspirator and assas- 
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MAZZINI'S BIRTH-PLACE, 


sin, calumniated by his enemies, betrayed 
by his political friends, denounced as the 
“evil genius of Italy” by such liberals as 
Manin and Gioberti, condemned to the gal- 
lows by such a champion of Italian inde- 


pendence as Carlo Alberto—in fine, pro- 
scribed by all the Italian governments ani 
exiled from Europe, he never doubted for a 
moment of the sacredness of his caus: 
despaired of its ultimate success. Neither 
exile, nor imprisonment, nor defeat cou 
make him hesitate or waver, and he never 
lost sight of the objective point toward 
which his operatiens were constantly di- 
rected. And thus, without arms, or men, or 
material resources, he maintained for near- 
ly forty years, almost single-handed, the 
unequal struggle in favor of nationalities 
against dynasties, and of popular rights 
against royal prerogative and priestly dom- 
ination. 

The political faults of Mazzini were of the 
same type as his political virtues. His fa- 
naticism was the dynamometer of his pa- 
triotism. His non possumus was as irreyoca- 
ble as the Pope’s. He was actuated by the 
profound conviction that he had a divine 
mission to fulfill, and though it must be con- 
fessed that the means he sometimes employ- 
ed to secure its accomplishment were un- 
worthy of himself and the holy cause he had 
espoused, no one can call in question the 
singleness of his purpose or the purity of his 
motives. In presenting to the monarchy the 
alternative of “liberty of propagandism or 
conspiracy,” he was compelled to embrace 
the latter; yet he was not a conspirator in 
the ordinary sense of the term. He belong- 
ed to the same school as Dante, Macchiavelli, 
Arnoldo, and Savonarola, and was the legit- 
imate interpreter of their doctrines. A rad- 
ical republican, he abhorred Communism 
and denounced the International. He may 
have been an idealist, but his ideal was a 
grand and lofty one. Mazzini was doubt- 
less a dreamer, but he fortunately lived to 
see his splendid dream for the most part 
realized. 

But whatever may have been his faults 
and extravagances, whether we regard him 
as the founder of “Young Italy” or master 
of the Carbonari, as Florentine deputy or 
Roman triumvir, as a political prisoner in 
the fortress of Gaeta or political refugee on 
the free soil of England; whether we see 
him reduced to the extremity of pledging an 
old coat at a pawnbroker’s or issuing incen- 
diary proclamations and exciting political 
revolutions; whether teaching gratuitous- 
ly a night school of organ-grinders or pro- 
claiming the constitution from the heights 
of the Capitol at Rome, while French re- 
publican bomb-shells were every where 
bursting over the ill-fated city—Mazzini 
was ever governed by what he himself calls 
the “sacred, inexorable, dominant idea of 
duty.” 

His birth-place is in the “ Via Lomillina,” 
not far from the Oratorio of San Filippo, and 
is now occupied as a Mazzinian club-room. 
The facade, still decorated with funereal 


a 





ths and garlands, bears upon a marble 
t the following inscription : 
Qui Nacque 
GIUSEPPK MAZZINI 
Il 22 Giugno, 1805. 


Over the main entrance is another in Greek, 
ch, though probably antedating the birth 
e Genoese exile, is singularly appropri- 


0 BIOS BPAXYS ‘H AE TE’'XNH MAKPH’. 


Life isshort, butartislong. In dying, Maz- 
ni only commenced to live. The day of 
his death was his coronation day. Though, 
ter an exile of nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, he breathed his last in humble state in 
Pisa, surrounded by a few of his more inti- 
mate friends, a hundred Italian cities pre- 
sented the sublime spectacle of a whole peo- 
ple, without distinction of party, uniting in 
the last tribute of respect to the great Ital- 

n patriot. Florence decreed him a monu- 
ent in Santa Croce by the side of Dante 
ind Macchiavelli, while the Roman people 
carried his bust in triumphal procession to 
the Capitol and placed it beside those of her 
illustrious men in her Pantheon of glory. 
His obsequies in Genoa, at which all parts 
of Italy were represented, were the most im- 
posing it has ever been our fortune to wit- 
And every year on the anniversary 
of his death the solemn pageant repeats it- 
self. His funeral seemed an apotheosis. 
His tomb has become an altar. 


hess. 


TOMB 
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GIUSEPPE MAZZINI, 


Verdi, the “Euripides of Italian opera,” 
though not a native, is a resident of Genoa. 
The son of a peasant of Busseto, from his 
first “ineffable joy” on hearing the church 
organ in his native village, his career was 
decided. From henceforth he dedicated him- 
self to music. At eight years of age, his fa- 
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GIUSEPPE VERDL 


ther having purchased for him a spinet or 
clavichord, he commenced his musical stud- 
ies. At seventeen, with a few quattrini in 
his pocket, and some of his musical composi- 
tions under his arm, he goes to Milan, where, 
on presenting himself to the Conservatory | 
for admission, he is rejected as being desti- 
tute of musical talent. His father, finding 
his art an unprofitable investment, advised 
him to return to the plow. But the young 
Verdi, suspecting that the Conservatory can 
claim neither infallibility of judgment nor a 
monopoly of success, though disappointed, 
was not disheartened. Taking a private 
master, he studies composition, spending his 
evenings in his desolate room with the Bible 
and the classics, only too happy when he 
can save enough from his monthly gratuity 
of twenty-five francs from the Monte di Pieta 
to gain admittance to the gallery of the 
Scala. 

His first opera met with indifferent sue- 
cess. His second was a complete failure, 


| stage. 





compelled as he was by his contract and a 
cruel fortune to write a comic opera over 
the open graves of his wife and two chil- 
dren. But his heart, thus stricken by be- 
reavement, was touched to diviner harmo- 
nies, that found expression in the sublime 
choruses of the Nabucco, which obtained at 
once a brilliant success. Verdi suddenly 
became famous. Milan was wild with en- | 
thusiasm. The young composer became the 
hero of the day, was lionized and patronized 
by the wealth and beauty of the Lombard 
capital, while Verdi hats, Verdi shawls, and 
even ragouts a@ la Verdi became epidemic. 
Fortune followed fame. Verdi had become 
the fashion, and tempting offers poured in | 





ERNESTO OAMILLO SIVORL. 


upon him from all parts of Italy. Operatic 


managers tendered him engagements at fab- 


ulous figures, or left the contract price in 
blank for the composer himself to fill up. 
Other operas followed each other in rapid 
succession. The popularity acquired with 


}a rapidity almost unexampled, has been 


maintained with a constancy truly extraor- 


dinary. For thirty-three years the magic 
baton of Verdi has ruled the Italian operatic 
From the Nabucco, with its choral 
symphonies full of Biblical inspiration, to 


| the grand Requiem Mass in commemoration 


of the death of the great Italian poet Man- 
zoni, his career has been an almost uninter- 
rupted series of brilliant triumphs. In the 
musical heavens the harpsichord of the peas- 
ant boy of Busseto has taken its place among 
the constellations, 

Verdi divides his time between Genoa 
and his native village, where he owns an 
estate valued at a million of frances. Here 
he diversifies his musical studies with agri- 
cultural pursuits, of which he is very fond. 
He loves the sea and the sunshine, and bis 
Genoese residence commands both. The lat- 
ter appears to constitute an important fac- 
tor in his musical success. Like the sun- 
dial, his genius marks only the sunny hours. 
On dark and rainy days it appears to desert 
him, thongh he composes for the most part 
shut up in his cabinet, and then he devotes 


| himself to reading or other light occupa- 


tions. Paris is his favorite city, whither 


he repairs when in need of relaxation; but 


he imagines that he never could have pro- 


| duced any thing good under either a Paris- 


ian or English sky. 
I am indebted to an intimate friend of 





the 
sail relating to his personal habits and 
manner of composition. 

One evening, he remarks, Madame Verdi 
having expressed a wish that the maestro, 
on account of his hysterical humor during 
the period of musical “ gestation,” might 
never compose another opera, Verdi ob- 
served that nearly all composers had their 
peculiar moods and methods of composi- 
tion, and after citing Meyerbeer as an ex- 
ample, thus referred to himself: 


“When I compose, I first study thorough- | 


ly the characters of the dramatis persone ; 
then I commit the libretto to memory, and 
girding myself for the task, work away for 
eight or nine months, and more if neces- 
sary, until the opera is completed. Mean- 
while I only live in my imagination. Hence 
my irritability, ill humor, and ineivility; for 
though Iam a bear by nature, at such times 
I become more of a bear than ever.” 

Verdi rarely attends the theatre, espe- 
cially the opera. It is said that he never 
witnessed the representation of his Ballo in 
Maschera until ten years after its first ap- 
pearance upon the stage. Perhaps there is 
less music in his household than almost any 
other where there is a piano-forte. Here 
one will find only Don Carlos and Aida of 
his many operas, his celebrated Requiem 
Mass, and some compositions of Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Wagner. A man of 
culture, he is a connoisseur -in art, is thor- 
oughly versed in Italian, French, and Span- 
ish literature, and is familiar with the best 
German and English authors. He has fre- 
quent recourse to the original source of his 
inspiration—the Bible—delights in Dante, 
and is a great admirer of Tasso and Ariosto. 

Though he styles himself a “bear,” and 
often alludes with a spice of pleasantry to 
his peasant birth, he is courteous though 
simple in his manners, easy and fluent in 
his conversation, and personally a great fa- 
vorite among his more intimate friends. A 
good smoker, with a passion for billiards, 
he is not decidedly domestic in his tastes. 
He seems to prefer the artistic freedom of 
hotel life to the more exacting requirements 
of home, and during the winter months may 
frequently be seen at the Caffé Rossini tak- 
ing his coffee or smoking his cigar. 

A senator of the kingdom, he betrays no 
ambition to shine as a parliamentary leader, 
but, content with his laurels, will doubtless 
go down to posterity as Verdi the composer, 
and not as Verdi the statesman. 

During one of Paganini’s concerts in Gen- 
oa, while he was executing the finishing 
notes of a brilliant agitato, the profound si- 


lence of the theatre was broken by a pro- | 


longed groan that issued from one of the 
boxes. A moment later a fainting woman 


was borne away hurriedly to her home, where 
she soon after gave premature birth to one 
Vor. LIV.—No, 319.—2 
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great composer for some interesting de- | 
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who was destined to inherit the sceptre of 
the great Genoese violinist. It was Sivori, 
the future pupil rushing forward with pre- 
cipitate haste to greet Paganini, his future 
master. 

But little known in America, Sivori, re- 
garded in Italy as second only to Paganini 
himself, is thus characterized by Romani: 
“Young in years and delicate in person, he 


| advances, his violin in hand, with calmness 


and grace. Modest, composed, and I would 
say almost timid, he seems to ignore him- 
self, and to have no confidence in his own 
masterly skill. There is no ostentation, no 
studied gesture, no artifice. One does not 


think of the performer; you do not see, as 





A PALAGE ENTRANCE, 


| it were, that he plays. You would say that 
the strings, untouched by the bow, vibrated 
| spontaneously, or that an invisible zephyr 
breathed upon them as upon an olian 
| harp, and disclosed all their hidden melo- 
dies. So many are these, so various and va- 
| riable, they overflow and then unite, dissolve 
and blend together so naturally, smoothly, 
and harmoniously, that no one on hearing 
them would believe them to be the result of 
art. You would imagine the rather that 
Nature had poured them out into that mu- 
sical instrument with the same prodigality 
with which she lavishes perfumes in a gar- 
| den, the murmurs in a brook, or the zephyrs 
in a summer morning. Amidst such an opu- 


| 
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lence of harmonies, such an interlacing net- | ing, talking, smoking, the fumes of the fra. 
work of notes, such a complexity of rhythm, grant narcotic scented with the sweet breat}, 
delight leaves no place for wonder, or won- | of orange blossoms; and the ringing laugh. 
der and delight constitute one and the same ter of childhood, whose restless feet keep 
emotion.” | measured step to the waltzing notes of th, 

“Do you think heaven’s as pretty a place | music, is softened and subdued by the silye 
as this is, papa?” chimed in a childish treble | voices of the fountains. 
of seven summers, as, weary with sight-see-| All this is very beautiful, and has its mor. 
ing and intent upon some ices, we entered | al as well as wzsthetic side, were our readers 
the brilliantly illuminated gardens of the | so disposed, or had we the time and space 
Caffe @ Italia. | for following out the deeper suggestions of 

“T hardly think—” But the orchestra, | the subject. 
with a crescendo of Rossini, drowned the pa- 
ternal reply. 

It is indeed a “pretty place,” with its | 
arcades, kiosks, and rustic arbors, its groves 
of ilex and orange and venerable pines; with 
its revolving lights that reproduce them- 
selves a hundredfold in multiplying mirrors ; 
with its luminous arches patriotically dis- 
playing the red, white, and green of the na- 
tional colors; with its illuminated fount- 
ains, where pale-faced lilies with hearts of | 
flame shed an uncertain light upon phos- | 
phorescent gold-fish, and sportive dolphins 
spout jets of crystal that break and kindle 
into brightness like a continuous shower of | 
diamonds. An altogether fairy-like scene, 
where hundreds of happy groups are seated | 
around marble-topped tables, eating, drink- | 
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CLOUDS. 
Waar change with happiest thrill my pulse may start, 
Of all the unnumbered changes that I view 
In these brief-lingering moods of heaven’s deep heart, 
These tireless pilgrims of the buoyant blue? 


Is it when drowsily through halcyon air 
They float in pillowy fleeces chaste as snow? 
Or when against the horizon they loom fair, 
In towering Alpine peak and pale plateau? 


Is it. when, shadowy as the vaguest dream, 
Their pearly gossamers film the skies afar? 

Or when like isles in quiet seas they gleam, 
Purple below the tremulous evening star? 


Or yet when beauteous dawn, with rosy speed, 
Sunders their drapery where it darkly falls ? 

Or when from earth to sunset lands they lead, 
As stately stairways to imperial halls? 


Or when, like scales on fabulous dolphins’ backs, 
They fleck with loveliest color evening gray? 

Or when they move in grim tempestuous wracks, 
And through them javelins of hot lightning play? 


Ah, no! whatever of joy such changes wake, 
That change above all others my soul sets, 

Of when, beneath some full-orbed moon, they make 
On sapphire calms their ghostly silhouettes, 


For then, as through this dubious gloom they stray, 
Spirits they seem, with garments fluttering white, 
Whose noiseless feet, in some miraculous way, 
Walk the great awful emptiness of the night. 
En@ar Fawcett. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
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BOLENCE VERSUS MOTUER GOOSE, 


“Tye told you a story, of Jack in his glory, 
And my‘story is well begun ; 


And then my story is done.” 


UMAN society, like the human body, 
is subject to epidemics, which in their 


| with a lecture on nicotine. Science has laid 


‘ P : 
|the devil long ago, and is endeavoring to 
Now I'll tell you another, of Jack and his brother, | & ago, gt 


| swallow our colleges and meeting-houses to- 
| gether. We might have stood that, had he 


| not attempted to abduct our Johnny to show 


|him round for a monkey; that we won’t 


. . | y . . 
course invade and subjugate all the prov- tolerate. What hag science to do with our 
inces of life. We have sentimental epidem- | boys and girls? Children are not scientific, 


ics, When the world becomes languid and 


|and we will back Granny Goose forever in 


puling, like a milk-gorged baby. Then (in | her efforts to defend their rights and dignity. 


the language of our current philosophy) cer- 


We may acknowledge the current philos- 


tain dynamical conditions arise, influenced | ophy of the day so far as to agree that boys 
by correlative forces, progressing from the and girls are derived from babies by a proc- 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous by dif-|ess of evolution and natural selection. In 
ferentiation, until sentiment evolves dogma; | proof, let Santa Claus empty his pack in the 


then society is resolved into a vast debating 
club, and we have ages of polemical wran- 
gling. With increasing diversity we ad- 
vance from coherency to incoherency, and, 
as a logical resultant (according to the lead- 
ing mind of the age), “the fundamental post- 
ulate of evolution is evolved, the simple law 
of persistence of force;” war follows,and we 
have an era of dramatized romance. Used 
up, at length, with abnormal stimulants, the 
body social sinks into sentimental exhaus- 
tion, with all its succulent juices desiccated 
—a kind of dry-rot. Then science becomes 
epidemic (practical and speculative), and 
rages with all-pervading virulence. It mud- 
dles our beer, adulterates our wine, and poi- 
sons our whiskey. We can’t eat an old- 
fashioned mince-pie but Science thrusts his 
bony finger into our plate, or treat ourselves 
to a contemplative pipe without being bored 


midst of a promiscuous crowd of emanci- 
pated babies, and observe with what eager 
and unerring instinct a portion of them will 
select the dolls, tea sets, brooms, knitting- 
needles, ribbons, and jauntily fashioned bon- 
nets. These, Mother Goose assures us, are 
the girls, who shall be allowed to retain for- 
ever the baby petticoat, with all its royal 
powers and privileges. The other moiety 
of the crowd will as frankly lay hands on 
the guns, swords, drums, boots, spades, ham- 
mers, and hobby-horses. It requires but lit- 
tle science to understand these are the boys, 
and they may be put into breeches without 
further question. Some thousands of years 
| ago, the wisest and most subtle of all the 
| Greeks proved the experiment by selecting 
| the disguised Achilles from amidst the con- 
| fusion of petticoats in which his fond moth- 
| er had hoped to conceal him. 
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When at length indued with 
their respective liveries, it is 
wonderful to observe how rap- 
idly the little people develop 
in the direction of their di- 
verse yet ever-united destinies. 
Yesterday they chattered, gam- 
boled, scratched, bawled, and 
kissed together on terms of ab- 
solute and unconscious equali- 
ty. Hereafter we will have to 
deal with little men and women. 
Observe now how naturally 
the future mother begins the 
lessons of her coming life: how 
tenderly she fondles the waxen 
effigy of her hopes and joys, 
smoothing its silken curls, kiss- 
ing the paint from its roseate 
cheeks, and daintily tucking it 
in its little bed; with what 
unreserved feminine faith does 
shs invest it with all the attri- 
butes of life and reality; and 
when dawning knowledge has 
at length wilted this innocent 
credulity, how does her motherly heart still 
cherish the beloved fiction! 
We knew a little maiden of precocious 
intelligence and high-wrought sensibility 


whose favorite doll was accidentally smasb- | 


ed beyond all possibility of repair, whereat 
she wept so long and bitterly that her moth- 


QUEEN PETTICOAT. 
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er rebuked her. “Are you not ashamed,” 
she said, “to go on so about a trifling toy 
an inanimate doll that had neither soul no 
sense ?” 

“Tt is just that which grieves me g0,” 
replied the daughter, with a fresh burst of 
sobs and tears. “If I could only believe 

she had a soul, | 
might meet her 
again in heaven, 
and be comforted; 
but when I know 
she was but a 
thing of bran and 
wax, I can never 
hope to see my dar- 
ling more.” 

In another phase, 
less emotional but 
none the less wom- 
anly, we recog- 
nize the incipient 
housewife, fussily 
busied with her 
mimic menage, or- 
dering and scold- 
ing, arranging and 

s-arranging, pull- 
ing and _haul- 
ing, sweeping and 
scrubbing, until 
her whole domain 
is a chaos of shreds 
and slops. 

Then comes the 
budding Queen of 
Society, with her 
dainty airs and 
graces, her curls 
and ribbons, with 
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a handkerchief pinned to her brief skirts | rannical exactions seem rather to stimulate 
to ape the dignity of a train, coquettish | than offend his chivalric pride. 
smiles, and sidelong glances at the glass 
to study the effect. With what preco- 
cions and delicate instinct she seems to 
comprehend the true position, powers, and 
privileges of her sex, and with what wom- 
anly tact she applies her knowledge! Un- 
conscious of chemistry, she understands the 
respective solvent powers of a kiss or a 
tear; ignorant of mathematics,’she can cal- 
culate to a fraction the comparative forces 
of a wheedling smile or a reproachful pout. 
Long before her literary culture has surpass- 
ed the AB C stage, she is well instructed in 
the historic réle of her sex. 


And as our 
girls have intuitively perceived their social 
influence is proportioned to their apparent 


“Little Miss Muffet, who sat on a tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey,” 


was a historic and typical girl; so were lit- 
tle Red Riding-hood, the beautiful Androm- 
eda, and the like. She knows it is her 
place to be frightened by spiders, deceived 
and eaten up by wicked wolves, and to be 
delivered from sea-monsters by her little 
cousin in breeches, so she studies her réle 
like a conscientious “ comedienne”), sedu- | 
lously cultivating all those dainty little 
shams, weaknesses, and timidities so allur- | helplessness and need of protection, so they 
ing and flattering to the masculine conceit | may logically apprehend this influence will 
of the sterner sex. decline as the sex advances in learning, sci- 
Mankind being now too conscious of his | ence, and self-assertion. 
own intellectual powers to tolerate the rule} “That’s so, cousin!” exclaims a grim old 
of superior wisdom, too thoroughly imbued | Californian adventurer and ex-gold-digger, 
who, like Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, holds us with his 
glittering eye until he is de- 
livered of his story. 

“Tt was in the early days 
of the California gold fever, 
when the epidemic had ap- 
parently burned out all the 
ordinary sentiments of hu- 
manity from men’s breasts; 
cut loose from family, law, 
religion, and all the conserv- 
ative appliances of society, 
the pistol and bowie-knife 
were considered the most es- 
sential articles of clothing, 
and men fought over their 
claims and nuggets like 
wolves around the carcass 
of a buffalo, when in their 
savage selfishness they would 
sometimes clean out the pock- 
ets of a dead or dying com- 
rade ere they abandoned the 
body to perish by the way- 
side. In these days I was 

THE QUEEN OF SOOIRTY. chief of a company organ- 

ized for co-operative labor 

with ideas of personal independence and re-| and self-protection while we worked a 
volving fire-arms to submit to open force, | claim high up on a tributary of the Sac- 
still gracefully bows to an authority which | ramento River. Here, day after day and 
flatters while it commands, whose most ty-| month after month, we pursued our cheer- 
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less and adventurous toil, digging, dam- 
ming, washing, and prospecting, carefully 
hoarding our hard-earned gains, jealously 
estimating each man’s capacity for daily 
production, and grudgingly envying his 
ability for reduction of our stock of coarse 
and costly provisions. One day as we were 
gathered in camp waiting for our evening 
meal and recklessly discoursing of murders, 
misery, and gold, the figure of a man was 
seen descending the rugged path which led 
to our valley. As we were far away from 
the usual routes of travel, the stranger’s 
appearance excited surprise and suspicion, 
and his approach was greeted with jealous 
and inhospitable murmurs. Who can he 
be, and what does he want here? Some 


bonnet, he revealed the features of a child. 
haggard and famine-pinched as his own, but 
with a pair of great, sad, appealing eyes 
that might have melted even the gold-bear- 
ing quartz itself. 

“The grim circle was suddenly thrilled 
with a strange and uncontrollable emotion, 
which burst into shouts and ejaculations, 
Great God! it is a child, and a girl at that. 
Then our head bully, a great rude ruffian, 
stepped forward, knelt beside the little ap- 
parition, and pushing back a curtain of 
tangled sunburnt hair, reverently kissed 
her hollow freckled cheek. One after an- 
other the whole camp followed his example, 
even the cooks deserting pots and pans to 
claim the privilege of yearning humanity. 





THE RESOUE. 


bummer looking for a free boarding-house ? 
An itinerant thief sneaking about for an 
opportunity to hook a nugget or two? or 
perhaps some cut-throat that has been al- 
lowed to leave the settlements to save the 
expense of a gallows? Can’t ring in here, 
stranger; no tavern nor spare accommoda- 
tions at this camp. 

“Regardless of unfriendly growls and 
lowering looks, the stranger neither spoke 
nor halted until he stood in our midst, where, 
unbuckling a strap, he disengaged a rag- 
enveloped pack from his shoulders, and care- 
fully stooping, deposited it standing up end- 
wise on the ground; then pushing back the 
top covering, which had some vague and 
far-fetched resemblance to a woman’s sun- 


| “During the salutation the stranger’s toil- 
| worn countenance was lighted with a smile, 
and he spoke for the first time: ‘Men, I 
knowed you couldn’t turn her off to starve.’ 
“Thus welcomed and re-assured, while 
| supper was serving, the stranger told his 
brief story. He had started from Kentucky 
| with his family to seek the new E] Dorado 
| by the usual route across the plains. Having 
| lost his horses and cattle, he was forced to 
| abandon his equipage, and with such scanty 
| provision as they could pack on their backs, 
| he and his people essayed to continue their 
journey on foot. The wife soon sunk un- 
| der the accumulating fatigue and exposure. 
They had no tools to dig a grave, so, to hide 
| the body from the wolves, they covered it 





with a heap of stones. The baby died two 
days after, which was a relief; but it seem- 
ed too awful lonesome to leave it by itself 
in the midst of the desert, so they carried 
it back and laid it with its mother. This 
was a mighty satisfaction, but it was heavy 
loss of time, and provisions were getting 
down near to starvation point. The man 
and his three boys still trudged on, by turns 
viving the little sister a lift over the rough 
places, and always reserving her the big- 
vest share of the provisions. But, in spite 
of their pluck, the boys dropped one after 
another, ‘and only she and I have stuck it 
out. So saying, the stranger 
wiped his moistening eyes 
with his coat sleeve, com- 
posed his troubled counte- 
nance, and took the proffered 
seat beside his little girl at 
the supper table. 

“A sudden and curious 
change appeared in the man- 
ners and temper of our party. 
From the hour that our new 
guests were established among 
us, gold ceased to be the lead- 
ing topic of conversation, and 
its value depreciated to an 
extent that might have puz- 
zled and alarmed the most 
able financier in Wall Street. 
The men worked languidly, 
gave up prospecting, hurried 
home earlier to their meals, 
and lingered longer about the 
camp, apparently for the sole 
purpose of being near the lit- 
tle girl, holding her on their 
knees, caressing and talking 
to her—a privilege which was 
as eagerly claimed and jealous- 
ly divided as had been hereto- 
fore the glittering dust of the 
placer. Cards were forgotten, 
oaths were suppressed, and we 
talked pleasantly and dream- 
ily together of our distant 
homes, mothers, wives, sweet- 
hearts, and friends in the old 
States. Wild Indian whoops 
and ribald songs no longer 
roused the harsh echoes of 
the rocky cafion, and we searched our mem- 
ories for all the scraps of sacred or senti- 
mental music that might have survived our 
long exile from the land of church bells and 
Sunday-schools. It was even suggested 
that we might have better luck in our dig- 
gings if we should resolve hereafter to ab- 
stain from work and give some recognition 
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this poor little sunburnt skinny suggestion 
of womanhood remained with us, it seemed 
as if an angel sojourned in our camp, rebuk- 
ing our wild greediness and brutality, and 
filling our hearts with humanizing hopes 
and memories. 

“At length, rested, strengthened, and com- 
forted, the stranger prepared to resume his 
journey, and although it appeared the result 
of that week’s labor had fallen at least thir- 
ty per cent. below the usual average, we all 
with one voice entreated our guests to re- 
main. But the poor man was unwilling to 
trespass longer on our hospitality, and his 


iy 


THE MINER’S PIOOIOLA. 


| vague hopes and plans still beckoned him 
|onward. Then came the leave-taking, with 
la cheery grip for his hand, a regretful kiss 
| for the child’s cheek, and a more substan- 
| tial remembrance from each rugged heart 
|in the shape of a plump nugget or a purse 
of shining dust, until the joint contributions 
|made quite a load to carry, amounting to 








to the Sabbath; but it appeared we had | several hundred dollars in value, without 
lost the run of the calendar so completely reckoning in the count the shamefaced tears 
that not a man of us could have guessed | that trickled down the bronzed cheeks and 
within four days of Sunday. The idea was| hid in the shaggy beards of some of our 
abandoned reluctantly. So, during the week | company. 
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“After they were gone, our community 
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soon relapsed into its old ways, to all out- | 


ward appearance; but I have reason to know 


that for some of the inmates of that dreary | 


prison ‘ Picciola’ had not bloomed in vain.” 


Turning from these pictures, we will now 


proceed to illustrate the peculiar influences 
of the bifurcate garment on the soul and 
standing of the boy, who is father to the com- 
ing man. The trembling mother has resisted 
and postponed the great event until the last 
possible moment, then yielding to urgencies 
that will no longer be denied, she submis- 
sively buttons on the little breeches, with a 
tear for the baby she has lost, and a prayer 
for the son she has gained. Now off with 
the golden ringlets, lest peradventure he 
may be mistaken for a girl in disguise. So 
the burly little head is clipped fighting-fash- 
ion, the metamorphose is complete, and he 
struts forth a man all over—prouder than a 
bantam cock, pouching his cherry mouth, 
and striving to hide the innocence of his 
baby eyes under corrugated brows; scorn- 
ful of dolls, sucking bottles, and all effemi- 
nate delights; spurning with his booted foot 
the rejected and despised petticoat: simple 
little soul, all unaware that what he now 
kicks will one day be the cynosure of all his 
hopes and arbiter of all his happiness. But 


THE FIRST LOVE. 
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|his thoughts don’t lead in that direction 
|now; he feels that his newly acquired dig- 
| nity must hereafter be maintained by hard 
| knocks; he is ready for the combat, and only 
| wants a penny trumpet to blow his chal- 
| lenge to fate. 

So bravely does the young knight bear 
| himself that mamma begins to forget hex 
| fears, realizing the full meaning of the an- 
| tique matron’s boast, that she “is the moth 
| er of a man’”—one who will have courage to 
| battle for the right, strength to overcome 

enemies, genius to 
win honors, good- 
ness to wear them 
nobly — the suste- 
nance, stay, and 
crowning glory of 
her life. 
Practically, young 
master commences 
his career on asome 
what lower key. 
The boy’s régime of 
cold rolls, drum 
sticks, and gizzards 
he accepts with 
Spartan _resigna 
tion, but growls a 
little when told to 
wait for the second 
table on feast-days. 
He will sleep three 
in a bed, or any 
where he may hap- 
pen to drop, and 
never complains 
unless you attempt 
to wake him up. 
He bears bumps, cut 
fingers, and stump- 
ed toes with more 
fortitude than he 
exhibits under tan- 
sy bitters and hav- 
ing his face washed 
on cold mornings, 
verhaps beeause he 
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can comprehend the 
necessity of the first, 
but of the last 
named inflictions. 
With a little training, 
however, he learns to 
regard the hardships 
incident to his posi- 
tion with stoical in- 
difference, especially 
after he has mixed 
freely with his equals, 
and becomes interest- 
ed in their competi- 
for the prizes 
of life — cakes, ap- 
ples, marbles, schoo} 
medals, tournament 
wreaths, ete. In this 
part of his career he 
acquires the  rudi- 
ments of free citizen- 
ship, learns something 
of war and strategy, 
of the value of pluck, 
and the occasional ne- 
cessity of diplomacy in 
the affairs of boys as 
well as those of the na- 
tion. This life of nov- 
elty and adventure, of 
alternating successes 
and defeats, soon develops another necessity 
in our boy’s rapidly progressing career—the 
necessity of sympathy. 

Mammas don’t usually sympathize very 
cordially with torn clothes, scratched and 
dirty faces, and marbles won at forbidden 
games. She don’t care for the tournament 
wreath, and is not prepared to munch cakes 
and apples at all hours for simple sociability. 


not 


tion 


TOO FAST. 
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| Johnny wants a sweetheart. In his first 
passion the boy will invariably select a val- 
entine considerably older and taller than 
himself, showing thereby his boyish esti- 
mate of the value of age and inches, with 
some vague notion, perhaps, that so ma- 
ture and tall a love will help to expedite 
his attainment of the goal of all his present 
ambition—manhood. His chivalric senti- 
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ments are stimulated and flattered by the 
greatness of his undertaking, as the sports- 


man rejoices in the spoils of his guns and | 


hooks in proportion to their weight and 
measurement. 


The chosen one, generally verging on wom- | 


anhood, and far less precocious in her fan- 
cies than her little knight, readily accepts 
his proffered homage — an. innocent play- 
thing, half lover and half baby, with whom 
she may flirt and fondle alternately—a re- 


hearsal of the leading parts she is expected | 
These early | 


to play in the comedy of life. 
romances can not last long in the nature of 


things, and some morning poor Johnny is | 


rudely awakened from his ambitious love 
dreams by a heavy chunk—of wedding cake, 


THE OHUB. 


offered as an atonement for her broken faith 
and a poultice for his wounded affections. 
He is at first incredulous, then, enraged, 
seizes his wooden sword and glares fiercely 


on the bearded rival who has stolen his love. | 
At length, convinced of the futility of op- | 


position, he retires, humiliated and bewil- 
dered, eats his cake salted with tears, but 
never forgets the lesson; and we need not 
wonder when he comes of age to find him 
ever so shy and mistrustful of the girls. 

In a fertile soil the crops spring in unin- 
terrupted succession ; as the flowers perish, 
weeds occupy their places; so, in the warm 
succulent nature of boyhood, disappointed 


love is speedily succeeded by hatred—not a | 


mean personal spite, a truculence despicably 
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| limited, but a sentiment dignified by its 
| depth and universality, sublimated by its 
controlling influence over human society, 
| The objects of his animosity are giants, drag- 
| ons, magicians, ogres, and all those mighty 
monstrosities that insult, oppress, and de- 
vour little folks. Jack the Giant-killer be- 
comes his favorite hero, and his heart thrills 
joyfully in unison with all humanity at the 
triumph of littleness, feebleness, and sim- 
plicity over tyrannical strength and sub- 
tlety. With what breathless interest he 
hangs upon the narrative of his young hero’s 
valor, wit, and hair-breadth ’scapes! with 
what uncontrollable delight he hails the 
| final victory, encoring the piece again and 
| again and again, and gloating over the car- 
cass of the fallen monster 
with a vindictiveness sharp- 
ened, perhaps, by a sense of 
personal wrong, as he re- 
members the burly fellow 
who ‘ly robbed him of 

his lady-love. 

In this age of science and 
six-shooters, when any five- 
penny boot-black or saucy 
girl may emulate the prow- 
ess of these traditional he- 
roes, when magicians and 
giants are exhibited at 
country fairs with the 
learned pigs and prize oxen, 
ten cents admittance, the 
boy soon learns to laugh at 
the subjects of his childish 
dread or admiration; but 
the ineradicable sentiment 
directed against another 
class of monsters which in- 
sult and oppress modern so- 
ciety continues to grow with 
his growth and strengthen 
with his strength, and at no 
period has the great multi- 
tude of breeches-clad Jacks 
waged more vindictive war 
against every thing that 
towers above the average 

| littleness. Bloated bond-holders, giant cor- 
| porations, tyrannical monopolies, gas com- 
panies, oppressive reputations, eminent ras- 
| cality, and monsters of virtue, all fare alike, 
| being weighed in the balance and found su- 
perfluous. 
| As a counter to this rather unamiable 
| propensity of human nature, we may ob- 
serve that it is always accompanied and 
| complemented by as deep-rooted and ardent 
|a sentiment of pity for the poor, humble, 
unfortunate, and unworthy. The most sav- 
age giant-killer of boyhood will wade mid- 
dle deep into a horse-pond to rescue a sore- 
| eyed kitten from drowning, and cherish the 
most greedy, ungrateful, flea-infested puppy 
in his heart of hearts. So the innate nobil- 
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ity of the popular heart is verified by their 
persistence in elevating weaklings to places 
of honor, and investing rogues and incom- 
petents with the most important trusts. 

Of all the attributes of childhood, the im- 
agination is the most admirable and en- 
Potent as the wand of a fairy 03 
the muttered spells of the enchanter, it can 
transmute the veriest dirt and dross into 
fairest flowers and brightest jewels with a 
simple effort of the will. No wealthy and 
cultured dame, parading her costly wares 
of Sévres or Dresden on high days and holi- 
days, appreciates their ar- 
tistic splendor or receives 
such unalloyed pleasure as 
does our little rustic maiden 
arranging her store of pot- 
sherds and broken “chanies” 
on a buffet of dirty boards 
and brickbats. No famous 
horse-fancier ever galloped 
into bankruptcy on a nobler 
strain of steeds than Johnny 
can show you in that stud 
of canes, broomsticks, and 
bean-poles which he keeps 
stabled in the corner of the 
porch, and maintains so eco- 
nomically on a few handfuls 
of grass. Indeed, it would 
seem that children preferred 
these rude and readily im- 
provised playthings, meta- 
morphosed at will by their 
uncontrolled imaginations, 
to the more artistic and 
skillfully made toys, whose 
nearer approach to reality 
limits the exercise of this 
ever-charming faculty. 

We know of no phase in 
adult life where this happy 
faculty is so innocently ex- 
hibited as in the critical do- 
main of high art, where 
profound connoisseurship 
affects disdain for the va- 
ried and brilliant achieve- 
ments of modern skill, and 
turns with childish conceit 
to the corn-cobs, sticks, and 
potsherds of the prerapha- 
elistic schools. 


viable. 





The cautious peddler replies, “ Why, sonny, 
I’m afraid you’re not quite big enough to 
break that colt if you owned him.” Johnny 
retorts with assurance, proudly indicating 
the disjointed proofs of his prowess: “ Don’t 
you see I’ve broken two hobby- horses al- 
ready, and I don’t think it would take me 
very long to break a colt like that.” 

It requires a deal of faith to sustain a 
lively imagination in its flights, but our lit- 
tle people are rarely lacking in that regard 
They believe in Santa Claus, and hang up 
their stockings on Christmas-eve, never 


THE BRAT. 


A sad cynic must he be who does not feel | doubting that they will find them filled in 
rather disposed to envy than to sneer at the | the morning according to their wishes. But 


simple enjoyments of our boys or bearded | it oc 


sasionally happens that fancy has been 


dilettanti— pleasures, alas! evanescent as | exorbitant in its demands, and the long-ex- 
they are innocent. All too soon little mam- | pected morning brings disappointment in 
ma wearies of her cracked crockery, cherry | the quantity and character of the presents. 
bobs, and sham babies, and demands real- | Then we have heard Johnny pitch into Santa 
ities, while Johnny becomes precociously | Claus as savagely as some grown people feel 
ambitious to risk his neck on a horse that | toward Providence when their prayers are 
grows his own mane and tail, and asks our | not answered to their liking. 


butter-man to give him the bay colt that | 


Last Christmas-eve Johnny desired a 


trots so gayly after his sober-faced “ mére.” | sword, a suit of armor, and a Shetland pony, 
gayly ’ pony 
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and, on retiring to rest, put up his stocking 
and a petition to that effect. 
he was up, and lifting his hose from the 
door-knob, sat down on the foot of the bed 
to examine the contents. A book. 
when I am so tired of books.” 
slate and pencil. 
for all the ciphering I need to do, my old 
broken slate would answer as well.” A 
blank copy-book. Now Johnny’s face look- 


Next, a new 
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At early dawn | 


“Pshaw! | 


“What nonsense! when | 


mail radiant with tinsel. “Look, papa; tho 
very thing I have been wishing for all this 
year! Santa Claus knew it, but finding it 
| too big to go in my stocking, he left it on 
the hall table. He’s a glorious old fellow. 
| after all!” 
As we grow old we often perceive the 
j lamp of our faith burning dim, and turn 
| to our little ones in the fond hope that we 
may borrow some drops of oil from thei; 
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ed as blank as the book. A pair of gold 
sleeve-buttons. “This istoo bad. Intend- 
ed to make me conceited and proud as Tom- 
my Merton was of his silver knee-buckles.” 
fhe stocking was empty, and not even hope 
remained at the bottom. 


naught. Then his swelling grief and indig- 
nation broke forth. Santa Claus was a hum- 
bug and a fool. 
eyes, and he raised his foot to spurn the 
despicable gifts. We were eavesdropping, 
and now suggested that if he showed such 
temper, Santa Claus would cut his acquaint- 
ance, and fill his stocking with bran next 
winter. These prudential considerations 


checked his angry demonstrations, and by | 
the time he had dressed himself the clouds | 


had cleared, and the sun of childhood again 
beamed in his face. So he gathered up his 
presents respectfully, and started to exhibit 
them to the household. Presently we heard 
a shout of triumph, and he burst into the 
room arrayed in helmet, sword, and coat of 


Here was a whole | 
year’s accumulating expectations come to | 


The tears started into his | 


full blazing cressets. But here, alas! we 
are met by such a breeze of curious cross- 
questionings that we run serious risk of ex- 
| tinguishing the little light which lingering 
| sentiment and timorous reason have permit- 
ted us to cherish. 

He who affects the society of little boys 
;and girls must carry a dictionary in one 
pocket, an encyclopedia of general knowl- 
edge in the other, and, like the good Saint 
| Francis, be prepared to assert a good many 
things, “not because he knows them to 
be so, but because he can’t afford to be 
stumped.” 

“Papa, what is this on my finger ?” 

“My son, it is a wart.” 

“What is a wart?” 

After some reflection we reply, “It is an 
excrescence.” 

“Well, what is an excrescence ?” 

Now we are puzzled, get out the diction- 
| ary, and proceed to explain. “ A wart is an 
excrescence, or a preternatural protuber- 
| ance.” 





“In the name of sense, what is that ?” 
“Well, to give you a more satisfactory 
and scientific elucidation of the subject, we 
will call it an ‘insensible extuberance.’” 
“Pap, I believe you are fooling me. 


well call it a wart.” 
“So we have always thought, my son; 
but when you grow up, and have studied 


Latin and Greek and philosophy, and have | 


got through college, you will be astonished 
to perceive what an advantage it gives one 
in the world to command an extensive vo- 
cabulary of jaw-cracking words and sono- 


rous titles for very common thoughts and | 


things.” 

As the natural result of this prurient ap- 
petite for knowledge, our little ones soon 
lose that exquisite but indefinable charm 
of Eden which clothes all childhood with a 
certain uniformity. Then we begin to re- 
mark the diverse traits and peculiarities 
which indicate character, and oftentimes 


furnish a clew to the future destiny of the | 


individual. 

More than half a century ago two little 
boy cousins sat together earnestly specula- 
ting on the arrival of a beloved aunt, just 
from the South, with a big trunk reported 
to be laden with tropical 
fruits expressly for the chil- 
dren. Very soon their ex- 
pectancy was resolved by the 
receipt of a ripe golden orange 
each. Now at that day the 
orange was so rarely seen by 
us that it was encircled with 
the glamour of romance—an 
exotic so costly that when we 
occasionally got a pale, half- 
wilted specimen, it was care- 
fully peeled and divided into 
compartments enough to give 
every member of the family a 
taste. But here each cousin 
held in his hands a whole 
globe of fresh and succulent 
delight, to dispose of and 
enjoy according to his own 
will. Without pausing a mo- 
ment to admire the beauty or 
snuff the external fragrance 
of his fruit, the first hurried- 
ly tore it open, and burying 
his face in the luscious pulp, 
squirting the rich juice from 
his hair to his heels, swallowed what he 
managed to get in about three gulps, threw 
the skin into the street, and wished he had 
another. The other cousin meanwhile han- 
dled his golden gift as if it had been “: 
gem too rich for use,” tenderly manipu- 
lating its yielding plumpness, voluptuous- 
ly inhaling its refreshing fragrance, and 
when he could no longer abstain, carefully 
opening a pin-hole in one end, and suck- 
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If | 
that’s all you know about it, we may just as | 
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|ing samples of the contents, like a mod- 
est gauger, until he had extracted the last 
| drop from the precious cask. The seeds, ac- 
| curately counted, were kept to plant an or- 
angery, and the skin dutifully delivered to 
mamma to flaver a promised cake. 

As might readily have been foreseen, when 
these boys became men, the first stuck his 
| two thumbs into his world, recklessly tear- 
ing it open as he had done his orange, de- 
vouring estate, body, and soul in three 
greedy swallows, dying at twenty-seven, so 
palled with the flavor of this life that he 
scarcely wished for another. The careful 
cousin, now past threescore years, is still 
| sucking his portion through a pin-hole, still 
| straining for the last sweet drop, having 
squeezed his world until it is flat, stale, and 
unprofitable as a ship-biscuit after a long 
voyage. 

Individual observation, however, will 
throw but little light on so comprehensive 
a subject, and to treat systematically the 
varieties and subvarieties of the puerile 
| species, we will find it convenient to adopt 

the popular classification and descriptive 
| nomenclature, arranged on the descending 
| scale as follows: 

| The little Gentleman,a variety chiefly found 





‘DONE STUNG HISSELF WID A BUMBLY-BEE.” 


in cities and towns, more rarely in country 
houses ; generally the sons of widowed moth- 
ers, or the only boy, with elder sisters; char- 
acterized by peculiar mildness of manner, 
politeness to seniors, and obedience to mam- 
mas and guardians; repeats hymns prettily, 
stays awake in church, refuses candy for fear 
of spoiling his teeth; is careful of his clothes, 
and exhibits an abnormal dread of dirt; is 
rather timid and unenterprising; seldom gets 
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THE DBUM-MAJOR. 

hurt, and prefers playing with the girls; is a 
charming little fellow as a boy, but develops 
feebly in this climate, and is rarely distin- 
guished in after-life out of his own family or 
social coterie. 

The little Man is a sturdier and more spicy 
specimen than the foregoing, with higher 
temper and more physical vitality ; restless, 
noisy, and unmanageable; running into dan- 
ger and dirt with reckless audacity, and 
risking his bones and habiliments without 
stopping to count the cost of mending. Yet 
he is generous as brave ; will share his cake 
or candy with all comers; loves his mamma, 
and listens dutifully to her sweet counsels, 
which enter at one ear and escape by the 
other; won’t tell a lie to his papa, 
unless injudiciously cornered; at 
once the joy and vexation of the 
household, the terror and pride of 
his parents, who, foreseeing the im- 
portant part such a character is 
destined to play in the world, are 
naturally solicitous about the ca- 
reer best fitted to develop his gen- 
ius. Ever since the days of little 
Samuel, pious mammas continue 
to nurture a preference for that 
calling, in their opinion the most 
safe and honorable in this life, and 
promising the largest interest in 
the world to come; so the little 
man is invited to join the consul- 
tation, and, with a fond caress, she 
asks if he wouldn’t like to be a 
preacher. 

“A preacher !” 
Hopeful, 
alarmed. 


reiterates young 
looking chap-fallen and 
“ Why, mamma, I’m the 


only little boy you have got, and you surely 


| don’t want me to follow such a dangerous 


business as that ?” 

“How dangerous, my son?” she answers, 
in surprise. 

“Why, d’ye see, if I was to be a preacher, 
I might very likely have a call to be a mis- 
sionary among the heathens, and then, d’ye 
see, I should be roasted and eaten.” ; 

A little mortified at her bold boy’s open 
confession of timidity, mamma then asks, 
“Pray what business do you mean to fol- 
low ?” 

“ Why, of course, I mean to be a soldier,” 
he answers, gallantly baring his baby sword. 

The best specimens of the Chub are to be 

found in our most fertile rural districts. 
This variety is round, rosy-cheeked, and om- 
nivorous. He lingers at the breakfast table 
until it is cleared off; then descends with a 
sigh of regret and a roll in each hand. As 
he stuffs these in his pockets with prudent 
foresight, he says, “Mam, when will dinner 
be ready ? for lam going up in the orchard to 
eat some peaches, and I reckon I’ll be hungry 
|pretty soon.” Our chub is moderately ad- 
| dicted to play, but despises books, and don’t 
\like work of any kind. He is agrarian in 
|principle, and looks upon locked pantries 
|and inclosed orchards as crimes against so- 
|ciety. His watch-word is Divide and Eat; 
| then divide and eat again until all monopo- 
lies have perished. Yet he is content with 
a piece of pie in each hand, even if his neigh- 
bor happens to have none. 

The Brat is a somewhat contemptuous so- 
briquet given to the next variety in the de- 
scending scale—the most influential class in 
| country towns and villages, ruling by num- 
| bers and persistent activity, like the grass- 
hopper in Kansas, with the advantage of 
being lively at all seasons. In summer he 
spends his time turning somersaults in the 





THE WHELP. 








dirt, swinging on cows’ tails, and “ skinning 
the cat” on wagon poles, throwing stones, 
robbing birds’ nests, fighting bumble-bees, 
and wrangling over games of marbles, hop- 
scotch, and the like. In winter he concen- 
trates himself upon sliding on gutters and 
ponds, sledding, and snow-balling at the 
street corners. Unlike the chub, he would 
rather play than eat, and luxuriates in noise 
and mischief. He despises literature, and 
is careless to a fault in the matter of dress. 
He will, however, condescend to wear boots 
in winter if he happens to have a pair ; don’t 
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ready to question even the justice of Provi 
dence itself. That Being is the Drum-Major 
in all his glory. 

The Whelp is a thoyoughly mean specimen 
of boyhood, lacking in moral sense and nat- 
ural affections; cowardly, cruel, and un- 
trustworthy; a positive character which 
may be temporarily repressed and cowed 
by terror, but never to be relied on. He is 
usually dirty and unlettered, but is confined 
to no class, and sometimes appears in his 
worst phases amidst the advantages of pious 
training and surrounded by affluence. For- 


528 


MOU NTAINEERS, 


object to a hat, if the crown is sufficiently 
ventilated ; and if he wears a shirt, carefully 
avoids any foppish display of that garment 
about the neck and wrists. The brat is ex- 
uberant in his cheerfulness, delighting in his 
free and irresponsible estate, envying nei- 
ther fame nor riches, respecting neither age, 
sex, nor condition—with one exception: in 
the presence of that great Being he is over- 
powered, breathless with mingled awe and 
admiration, shrinking with the conscious- 
ness of his own insignificance, doubting the 
sufficiency of republican institutions, and 


tunately for society, these specimens are 
few and far between, scarcely numerous 
enough to constitute a distinct class, but 
rather to be regarded as monstrosities, the 
accidental mistakes of freakish nature. 

To the above list we might add the Mount- 
aineer, with tow head and rodent teeth—a 
virile living class with numerous subvarie- 
ties, but local; and finally the children of 
the poets, the boy who stood on the -burn- 
ing deck, the boy of the Arctic, and divers 
gamins, and little draggle-tailed children 
that have served as stocks for the roman- 
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What shall we 
them ? 
God bless our sweet girls! 

If that “youth with flaunt. 
ing feathers” fails to come 
to time, or Gratiano lacks 
the wit and courage to win 
the charmed casket, we ar 
always thankful enough to 
keep them to adorn our own 
homes and cherish our de- 
clining years; but “ Little 
Breeches” must have a ca- 
reer of his own. 

The wise Caliph Omar has 
said, “A man is not like his 
father, but resembles thx 
age in which he lives.” Yet 
a wiser than the caliph sol- 
emnly asserts that, “As the 
old cock crows, the young 
one learns.” And we see for 
evermore, by the combined 
influence of hereditary in- 
stinct and the faculty of 
imitation, the son following 
in the footsteps of the father. 
All unbidden, the gardener’s 
boy limbs his parent’s trees 
and transplants his potted 
flowers; the carpenter’s son 
cuts his big toe off with his 
daddy’s adze; the artist’s 
hope sticks -his fat little 
thumb through the palette, 
and bedaubs papa’s pictures 
with the complacency of 
patented genius; as soon as 

ove Ween: the young hero can fairly 
toddle, he drags the old 
cers, Sunday-school books, and tract societies | sabre from its sheath and smashes the tea- 
for ever so many years. From some inherent | things, just as he has heard the old soldier 
defect of constitution, these children always | say he used to “slither” his country’s ene- 
(lie early, and as we don’t see them around | mies: so we may fairly trust to stock as a 
nowadays, we presume the breed is extinct. | basis for direction. In training, we prefer 
At the conclusion of all our reflections on | Rarey’s method to Solomon’s; and for the 
boys and girls, we are invariably met with | rest, we are beginning gravely to suspect 
the spectre of an interrogation point pro- | that we learn more good from our children 
pounding the solemn and perplexing query, | than we are able to teach them in return. 





LOVE’S SOVEREIGNTY. 


Tuoven Love loves well all things of outward grace 
That poets praise and gentle ladies prize, 
Yet lives he not by favor of blue eyes, 
Or black or brown, or aught that he may trace 
In features faultless as the perfect face 
Of Art’s ideal. No! his essence lies 
Deep in the heart, not in its changing dyes 
On lip and cheek. He has his dwelling-place 
In the life’s life. As violets deck the May— 
Which yet survives when these have passed away— 
All lovely things are Love’s; but, ne’ertheless, 
Health, youth, and beauty, though they serve him well, 
Are but Love’s ministers; his sovereign spell 
Lives in his own immortal loveliness ! Joun G. Saxe. 
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KNICKERBOCKERS OF NEW YORK TWO CENTURIES AGO 
By GENERAL EGBERT L. VIELE. 


THE OLD KNICKERBOOKER 


come a 


‘Ee name of “ Knickerbocker” has be- 


which are 
designated the descendants of the original 
Dutch settlers of the State of New York, 
and has here the same significance as the 


generic term, by 


word “creole” in Louisiana, which is ap- 
plied to those whose families date back to 
early occupation of that State by the French. 
In more recent times “ Knickerbocker” has 
become a favorite prefix to numerous prod- 
ucts of industry, and a popular name for 
ships, steamers, hotels, and companies of ey- 
ery description, until the very origin of the 
word has been almost lost in its multitudi- 
nous significations. 

In reality, this now universal patronymic 
belongs to one of those ancient Dutch faim- 
ilies who, as long ago as the seventeenth 
century, were large proprietors in the fer- 
tile valleys of the Mohawk and Upper Hud- 
son, that section of the State having been 
selected for occupancy by the early settlers 
of means and social position, in preference 
to the uninviting region now the metropo- 
lis, which was left to traders and market- 
gardeners, the scanty soil offering no at- 
tractions, as it could only be cultivated in 
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limited patches between the barren rocky 
ridges. These same rocks have, however, 
proved to be to the de 
scendants of those frugal tillers of the soil, 
by reason of the extraordinary increase in 
population and the conversion of their veg- 
etable gardens into city lots at fabulous 
prices. The maternal head of one of the 
present wealthy families of the city of New 
York occupied for many years a stall in the 
public market, where she disposed of the 
prolific cabbages her own hands had culti- 
vated. 

The early Dutch residents of Albany and 
its vicinity constituted a kind of landed 
aristocracy, and, with their numerous re 
tainers and of feudal 
court in the grand mansions which may 
still be found dotted here and there in the 
interior of the State. The family seat of 
the Knickerbockers at Schaghticoke is one 
of these ancestral around whose 
hearth-stones the associations of by-gone 


mines of wealth 


slaves, held a sort 


homes, 
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victories. He was sever 
wounded at the battl 
Solebay, off the coast of Ei 
gland, where the Dutch ships 
rH2 MALIN HALL OF ThE OLD engaged the combined En 
KNICOKERBOOKER HOMESTEAD. glish and French fleets. © 
his recovery he resigned | 
generations | commission and came to America, wher 
gather in the | he soon after married the daughter of My 
shadows of |dert Hermance Von De Bogert, the we 
advancing | known surgeon of the Dutch ship Endraa 
time. The | and subsequently commissary of Fort 01 
spacious editice is built in the quaint Flem- | ange. Von De Bogert was an eccentric an 
ish style of architecture, with its steep py- | high-tempered individual. At one time, 
ramidally shaped roof like that of the ven-|a dispute with Pieter Stuyvesant, the D 


erable Dutch church that formerly stood in | reetor-General, while they were crossing t 


the centre of State Street, in the city of | river, he attempted to throw the testy Pir 
Albany. Among the founders of the now | ter overboard, and would have succeeded it 
prosperous commonwealth of New York this | not prevented. He died a violent deat 

family was conspicuous in the council and | brought about by his ungoverned tempe! 


the field. Seven children resulted from this marriag 
The head of the family in America was | the eldest of whom, Johannes, inherited t} 
Herman Jansen Knickerbocker, son of Jo-| paternal estates of Schaghticoke; and tl 
hannes Von Bergen Knickerbocker. He was second son, Lawrence, succeeded to his 
born in Friesland, Holland, in the year 1648, | mother’s property in what is now Dutch: 
entered the Dutch navy at an early age, and | County, where that branch of the fami 
served under Van Tromp and De Ruyter | still resides. 
during that period in the history of Hol-| Schaghticoke—pronounced Skat-e-coke 
land which was so remarkable for its naval | is said to be an Algonquin word, signifying 
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neeting of the waters.” Itis a town- 

n the northwesterly part of Rensselaer 
tv. The waters of the Hoosick and 
unnock meet here in a circular valley 
inded on nearly all sides by high hills. 
soil is exceedingly fertile and the land- 
very beautiful. In the midst of this 

y stands the mansion of the Knicker- 
ers, shown in the engraving on page ‘ 
rhe principal entrance is reached through 
ivenue of ancient trees, time-worn and 
rred, that climb high above the roof, like 
teh-towers overlooking the plain. The 
e-covered porch, with its hospitable seat 
either side, welcomes the visitor, aud the 
ve brass knocker on the upper leaf of the 


d-fashioned oaken door summons the cheer- 


host. 


Che main hall is in itself a room. 
ttees and an antique book-case, with rare 


Quaint 


d engravings on the walls, constitute the 


furniture, while over all an air of quiet com 


fort and repose pervades. 


rhe 


principal stairway is 
‘7 
| 


: 
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in the second hall, separated from the first 


by folding - doors. 


hall 


main 























are 


the 











On either side of t] 


reception and drawin 
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ROOM, 


> 








Tad 
ob 


rooms, While the dining-room and library 
open into the rear hall. In the olden time 
the dining-room contained the historic fire- 
place, with its tiled front and sides repre- 
senting the scenes and events of Bible his- 

the lives of the apostles and martyrs 
in blue figures on a white ground, the bear- 
ing of the cross, the crucifixion and resur- 
rection, with all the attendant incidents of 
SOrroW These crude delinea- 
tions were well calculated to impress the 
great truths of the Bible upon the minds of 
those who gathered around the glowing em 


tory 


and sadness. 


bers during the long winter evenings—more 
forcibly, perhaps, than years of reading and 
patient study of the sacred text itself. Be- 
yond the dining-room, in the large wing, 
are the kitchen and servants’ apartments. 
The great cellar, which extends under the 
entire building, was the slaves’ quarters in 
In summer they lived in cabins for 
part; but for greater comfort dur- 


winter. 
the most 


HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


ing the extreme cold weather, and also as a} 


measure of security against attack or siege 
from the French or Indians, these subterra- 
nean quarters were provided. The huge fire- 
place in the cellar, represented on page 39, 
How many 
volumes of marvelous conceptions from the 
half-developed Ethiopian brain might these 
old bricks relate! Wonderful feats of pure- 
ly imaginary valor, unearthly tales of ghosts 
and goblins, all intermingled with that vein 
of quaint humor which the African, with his | 
rare powers of imitation, so readily imbibed 
from his Dutch master. All the slaves in 
the State of New York were emancipated in 
the year 1824, but many of them remained 
at the old homestead until death removed 
them from it, their attachment to home and 
to the members of the family remaining un- 
diminished to the last moment. In fact, | 
the treatment of their slaves, as well as of 
the Indians, by the Dutch settlers of this | 


was just as it still appears. 


| cheerful 
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State was always marked by the highes 
ments of humanity and Christian kind 
In many respects the policy which they py; 
sued toward the Indians formed a mar} 
contrast to that which was followed b 
New England and Virginia settlers. It w: 
seem that these sturdy pioneers of freedo, 
desired to exemplify in all their acts thos, 
grand principles of civil and religious liberty 
which they had transplanted from Holla 
to America. The Indians and the negro 
shared alike in the benefits arising ther 
from, and the seed was at the same tiny 
sown of those free institutions that fort) 
millions of people now enjoy undistm 
by prejudice or caste. It was not alon 
their public policy, but also in their dom 
tie life, that we find a strong developuy 
of the peculiar Dutch characteristics. Th: 
family altar was held in sacred esteem. Thy 
cradle, the bridal, and the tomb were sw 
rounded by the highest attributes of filial 
affection, conscientious «i 
votion to duty, and reverent 
love. Among no other peo 
ple are the ties of kindred 
more clearly recognized 01 
more firmly maintained 
Through the long, terrible 
and heroic struggle that 
the people of the Nethe1 
lands maintained for seven 
ty years with Spain in all 
the plenitude of its power 


they fought with despera- 
tion for the homes they had 
created in a conflict almost 
as desperate with the gigan- 


tic forces of nature. The 
land they had redeemed 
from the sea with so much 
skill, patience, and forti 
tude, whose barren wastes 
they had replaced with lux- 
uriant harvests, whose opulent cities at 
tested their great industry and _ thrift, 
whose strong fortresses exhibited their in 
domitable energy and courageous determi- 
nation, whose seats of learning illustrated 
their intellectual development, and whos: 
every where gave e 
dence of domestic comfort and social enjoy 
ment—this land, the only spot on all the 


continent of Europe where the tree of lib 


firesides vi 


erty found nourishment and life, while the 


surging tide of bigotry and despotism as 
sailed it on every side—this land becan: 
the citadel of freedom, and its people as 
sumed of right the heroic place in the his 
tory of civilization. 

It would be strange indeed if the seeds 
sown by such husbandmen in the virgin soi 
of the New World should fail to produce ar 
abundant harvest. Yet they were not sut 
fered to gather that harvest in peace, or t: 
enjoy in security the fruits of their labors 
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ereat contest for principle in which | guine struggles before its conclusion. Every 
had struggled so long and so success- | plain became a battle-ground, and every hil] 
with a sublime faith and an unequaled | a sepulchre. No one who is unac quainted 
ge was renewed with a terrible fury | with the early history of the State of New 
st from the moment the ships of Hol- | York can form a just conception of the 
touched the shores of America. Simul- | innumerable trials and hardships that were 
usly with the arrival of the intrepid | forced upon the first settlers. The home we 
son in the bay of New York in 1609, the | are endeavoring to describe is situated in 
nturous Champlain unfurled the stand- | the very channel through which the tide of 
of France on the lake that now bears | battle ebbed and flowed that for nearly two 
ume, and from that hour began a repe- | centuries swept up and down the great nat- 
on on this continent of the relentless | ural pathway to the Canadas. Every where 
the relics of war can still be found, and the 
traditions of those terrible days are still re- 
peated around the winter fireside. 
The beautiful valley of Schaghticoke was 
% a point dappui through all those years of in- 
cessant turmoil. It is now nearly two cen- 
a turies since it was selected by Governor 
Andros as an outpost for the defense of the 
infant colony against incursions from the 
north. The French with their proselyted 
Indian allies in the year 1689, by a forced 
march in the dead of the winter, surprised 
and burned the town of Schenectady, mas- 
















liihh UNONDAGA OUOUNCIL. 


warfare between Celt and Saxon, Latin and |sacring nearly all the inhabitants, the 
euton, that marks with crimson lines the | French officers even rivaling the Indians in 
dark pages in the history of Europe. But | the use of the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 
the descendants of the defenders of Antwerp | This terrible tragedy spread consternation 
were equal to the contest. The spirit that | among the colonists, and impaired the faith 
incited the massacre of St. Bartholomew | of the Six Nations of Indians, until that 
and instigated the cruelties of “the bloody | time the faithful friends and allies of the 
Alva” was met by the same high courage | Dutch and English. 

that inspired the “ Beggars of the Sea” for A council of all the tribes was called at 
three generations of successful resistance to | Onondaga to decide upon what course they 
oppression and persecution. The strife was | should pursue. At that council appeared 
bitter and protracted, and the valley of the | the French officers, en grande tenue, with rich 
Upper Hudson was the scene of many san- | presents, which they lavishly distributed. 
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THE OLD SIDEBOARD, 


Che Jesuit fathers were there also, with all 
their force of persuasion and anathemas to 
throw into the scale. It was a critical and 
momentous period in the history of the col- 
ony. Le Grande Guelle, the orator and leader 
of the council, had been bribed with costly 
gifts, inflamed by the appeals of the Jesuit 
emissaries, and intimidated by the bold- 
of the attack on Sche- 
nectady. The deliberations of the council 
were marked by all those mingled emotions 


ness and success 


of aboriginal eloquence and savage fury 
that characterized such assemblages of the 


children of nature. There was present but 
one single representative of all those whose 
very lives were hanging in the balance, 
but one man to meet the fearful storm that 
was gathering for the utter destruction of 
the colony.* There is no picture in all our 
early history that can rival in dramatic in- 
terest that “Council of Onondaga” — the 
dark shadows of the primeval forest trees, 
illumined by the light of the council fire, 


. 


Arnaud, the interpreter. 


the gathered savages crouching in a circle 
the warriors in their paint and trappings, 
the French officers in their showy uniforms 
the rich presents strewed around, the wil) 
priests in cowl and cassock; while facing 
the restless and menacing assemblage stands 
alone the one individual who was to stem 
the rising tide of discontent and treachery 
that would sweep from the face of the earth 
the Dutch and English colonists. It was in 
deed a fearful moment, and had the repre 
sentative of the colonists for one instant 
wavered, or forgotten the gravity and im 
portance of his mission, the scenes of car 
nage and destruction that would have fol 
lowed can not be imagined. This great 
horror was, however, averted by wonderfu! 
tact and courage. Nevertheless, the escape 
so miraculous in its character, aroused th 
colonists from their supineness, and Schagh 
ticoke was selected as a stronghold for fu 
ture protection and defense. The remnants 
of the Pequods and other Eastern tribes 
were assembled together, and with due form 
and ceremony the Wittegamotte, or tree of 
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_was planted. This grand council tree 
| standing in all its vigorous growth 
ymmetry. It is the principal feature 
e park which surrounds the Knicker- 
er mansion. It is twenty feet in cir- 
ference, and covers with the shadow of 
far-reaching branches nearly an acre of 
ind. 
e number of Indians thus collected to- 
er was about one thousand. They could 
however, be absolutely relied upon, and 
ecame necessary that a sufficient num- 
of settlers should be found who would 
in conjunction with the Indians to es- 
lish this bulwark of defense. It re- 
red great sacrifices and great courage to 
dertake this perilous and important duty. 
\ leader was found in Johannes Knicker- 
wocker, Who, with a few trusted compan- 
ns, established himself at this point, and 
wing acquired a title to the lands, con- 
stituted a secure obstacle against any fu- 
ture surprise of the settlements below. The 
unes of these daring pioneers deserve to be 
remembered with honor for the trials they 
vercame, the sufferings they endured, and 
the great end they accomplished. They were 
Johannes Knickerbocker, Wouter Quacken- 
wish, Ludovickus Viele, Johannes De Wan- 
delaer, Daniel Kittlehuyn, Diedrich Van 
Vechten, Johannes Hermans Visscher, Mar- 
tin De La Monte, Wouter Groesbeck, Philip 


i 


Livingstone, Corset Voeder, David Schuy- | 


er, Peter Yates, Corneilus Vandenburg, and 
lgnace Kip. Their descendants still oceupy 





the family estates. As a matter of course, 
these early settlers depended greatly upon 
each other; there was ever present a com 
mon danger to bind them together, while 
the social necessities of life held them in 
firm bonds of friendship. As a natural re 
sult, intermarriages between the families 
soon added the still stronger ties of con 
sanguinity; and at the present time there 
is scarcely an individual for many miles 
around that is not in some way related to 
all the others. 

Life at Schaghticoke was for many years 
like an armed reconnaissance. The lurking 
savage was always on the look-out for a vie 
tim, and the subtle Canadian ever conspiring 
for an attack. Each and all were compelled 
to be constantly on the alert. In the midst 
of their troubles the settlers did not for a 
moment lose sight of their religious duties 
A Dutch Reformed chureh was erected un- 
der the auspices of the Classis of Amste1 
dam. Over this the venerable Dominie Van 
Benschooten ministered. The rude place of 
worship originally built was soon replaced 
by a more imposing edifice. This quaint 
building was sixty by forty feet, with low 
side walls and a high-pitched Mansard 
roof, and turret surmounted by a weather- 
cock over the southern gable. The services 
of the church were, of course, in the Dutch 
language, and the old time-stained Bible 
with brass corners and huge brass clasps 
| then in use is now an heir-loom reverently 
| preserved in the Knickerbocker mansion. 


SLAVES’ QUARTERS IN THE OELLAR OF THE OLD KNIOKERBOOKER MANSION. 
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Social life at Schaghticoke during these 
earlier years wore an aspect of general uni- 


formity, varied by those occasional tragedies 
incident to an exposed frontier life of that 
kind. Diedrich Van of the 
original settlers, was killed by the Indians, 
and a number of years afterward his eldest 
son lost his life in the same way. The char- 
acteristic Dutch hospitality was always a 
distinguishing feature of every-day life. 
Every guest received a most cordial wel-| 


Vechten, one 


come. The massive old sideboard was al- | 
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the musical element which was ther 
added, one or more violinists being thus 
ways easily obtained, giving an additi 


zest to the numerous entertainments. 


The negroes themselves enjoyed their 
sure hours immensely. In the winter nig 
they gathered around their huge fire-p): 
to sing and tell stories, or, with a grea 
back-log in the chimney, surrounded by } 
knots that illuminated their large kite); 
with a brilliant light that seemed al: 
reflected from the well-scrubbed floor, t 

would fairly rx 
in the delights ot 
dance. They wer 
certainly a happy 
race, for they w: 
treated with t 
utmost — kindness 
their wants 
provided for, ani 
carefully nursed 
sickness. They 
have all passed 
away. The last at 
the homestead was 


we 





“Old Tom.” He was 
nearly ninety when 
he died. Four gen 
erations had grown 
up around him, and 
very many of them 
had gone before him. 
He lingered like th« 
gnarled old oak that 
survives the destru 

tion of the 
around it. His mind 
was full of legends, 
traditions, and won- 
derful stories; and 
as he gathered thi 
eager little listen- 
ers around him in 
the chimney-corner, 
while the wailing 
of the winter storm 
without gave an 
additional sense ot 
security within, the 


forest 





ULD CHEST OF DRAWERS, 


ways supplied with tempting viands, and 
the dish of olekocks and krullers was never 
allowed to be empty. These old-fashioned 
sideboards were capable of holding a very 
large amount of good cheer. They were al- 
ways kept in a high state of polish, and the 
huge mahogany doors shone like mirrors. 
Social gatherings were very frequent, and 
always attended with infinite pleasure and | 
mirth and merry games by the young folks. 
The introduction of slaves from the West 
Indies, while it added greatly to lighten 
the burden of labor, had a social aspect in 


big round eyes of 
the children would 
dilate with wonder 
and awe as, in a half- broken jargon, Old 
Tom reeled out the marvelous tales of 
which he was so prolific. No one was evei 
more gentle and kind to children; and yet 
poor old Tom had his grumpy moods, in 
comparison with which a bear would lx 
considered polite. He had one peculiarity 
which resembled a story recently told ot 
the arithmetical faculty of the crow. The 
story goes that a farmer having suffered 
from the depredations of the crows in his 
corn field, endeavored to conceal himself 
in a small building near by, from which he 
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shoot the crows as they descended 

e field; but the crows, having ob- 
him from a neighboring tree, would 
me down until they saw him leave. 
farmer then adopted the ruse of taking 
nto the building with him and after- 
sending him away, thinking the crows 
i thus be deceived; but they were not, 
he took a second person in, and sent 
Finally 
ok a third person in the little house, 
three away. This deceived the 
s. They tlew into the field, where the 
er shot them—showing that the arith- 
of the crow extended no farther than 
figure three. Old Tom’s arithmetic was, 
vularly enough, also limited to number 
e. On occasion it became 
ry to count the number of sheep in a 
large flock. Tom was stationed at 
entrance of the field where the sheep 


uwvay, With the same result. 


sent 


one nec- 


“DAR GORS 


were to come out one by one, and told to 
ount them aloud. As the sheep came 
through the gate, Tom called out, “One! 
tree! Dar goes anudder! dar goes 
nudder! dar goes anndder!” “Stop!” cried 
his master; “what do you mean by that ?” 
Why, massa,” said Tom, “I done count no 
dan I tought I could, but I 
ouldn’t.” So that Tom and the crows seem 
to have resembled each other in arithmetic 
as well as color. Poor faithful Tom! He 
was borne to his grave with kind and rev- 
erent hands, and laid in the venerable fam- 
ly cemetery, where six generations lie side 
by side. No grave is cared for more ten- 
derly than the one which has at its head 
a stone with the simple inscription, “Old 
rom.” 


¢ ' 
vo: 


more tree 


The time came at length when, after years 
of constant anxiety and watching, the quiet 
repose of peace settled over the valley of 
Schaghticoke ; but this was soon rudely dis- 
turbed by the gathering clouds that pre- 
saged the struggle of the colonies with Great 
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Britain. The Dutch settlers had loyally 
served the States General and their author- 
ized agents, and had afterward been equally 
true to the Duke of York and to the British 
sovereign, The several generations of the 
Knickerbocker family, as they came upon 
the active stage of life, took their place and 
performed their part in current affairs. Col 
onel Johannes Knickerbocker served in va- 
rious expeditions against the hostile Indian 
tribes; was afterward attached to the staff 
of Lord Howe in the attack on Ticonderoga 
in 1758. He was commissioned a colonel in 
the Revolutionary army October 20, 1775, 
raised a regiment in Schaghticoke, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of Saratoga 
He was also a member of the State Legis- 
lature in 1792. His eldest son, Johannes 
Knickerbocker, a colonel of State troops, and 
a prominent member of the State Legisla- 
ture, served in the war of 1812. 

Herman Knickerbocker, his son, known as 
“Prince Knickerbocker,” on account of his 
princely hospitality, was first judge of Rens- 
selaer County, and Representative in the 
eleventh Congress of the United States, dur- 
ing the administration of President Madison. 

His genial wit and humor, the possession 
of many of the traits of his Dutch ances- 
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tors, together with an ample fortune, made 
him for many years a conspicnous represent 
ative of the old Dutch characteristics. An 
intimate friendship between himself and 
Washington Irving was the origin of Irving’s 
humorous history of New York under the nom 
de plume of Diedrich Knickerbocker. Very 
many are related of “ Prince 
Knickerbocker,” who was particularly fond 
of practical jokes, always, however, of 2 
harmless nature, althongh some of them were 
extremely ludicrous in their consequences. 
One of the conditions of proprietorship by 
which the Knickerbocker estate was held 
was that the Mayor and Council of the city 
of Albany should once in each year be en- 
tertained at the family mansion. “ Prince 
Knickerbocker,” having erected a spacious 
residence for himself some distance from the 
homestead, decided to become the entertain- 
er of the Mayor and Council of Troy, as an 
offset to the festivities at the paternal home. 
On the arrival of these gentlemen, with appe- 
tites sharpened by a long drive, he pretended 


anecdotes 
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OOLONEL JOHANNES KNIOKERBOOKER AND HIS WIFE.—[FROM A PAINTING IN THE EAST ROOM. } 


to have forgotten the day, and to be perfect- 
ly unprepared to receive them, and allowed 
his guests, while suffering the keen pangs 
of hunger, to overhear him in an apparent 
dispute with his butler as to how to make 
one pair of chickens suffice for so many fam- 


ishing mouths. 


Say 


The consternation—not to 
of the guests may be imagined. 
A sudden relief came when the dining-room 
doors opened on a most sumptuous repast, 
aud a hearty enjoyment of the practical joke 
followed. 

The state dinners and official receptions 
at the old homestead more se- 
date description than those given by “ the 
prince.” Here all was punctilious ceremony. 
The guests were formally received at the 
main entrance, and their conveyances driven 
to great cathedral-like barns, whose massive 
timbers seem to have been selected from the 
largest trees of the forest. 


rage 


were of a 


These barns, as 
large as cathedrals, have been the scenes of 
many old-time festivities, the memories of 
which have long since passed into tradition. 
They had their origin in the necessities of 
the times, which required a certain amount 
of industrial co-operation that can hardly 


be appreciated or even understood in thes 
days of labor-saving inventions. But 
husking bees and quilting frolics of 
olden days, with their accompaniments o 
right good cheer and genial, kindly feelings 
had a social significance of no ordinary chat 
acter, and out of them came most of the mai 
ital unions which decided the domestic lift 
of the early inhabitants. An unbounded 
hospitality exhibited itself in all the ap 
pointments of the dwelling. In the old 
mansion the upper rooms have the sam 
spacious character as those on the lowe! 
floors. The antique furniture that for s 
many years served the purposes of the guest 
and host still adorns the bed-chambers—tl« 
high-post bedsteads, with their snowy whit 
canopies and valance; the quaint brass 
mounted chest of drawers; the old clock i: 
the corner, with its loud, monotonous tick 
and the moon in all its phases depicted o 
its face, tells the hour as faithfully as 
told the lapse of time to generations fo: 
whom time is now no more. The old por 
traits on the walls are dim with age, but th: 
lineaments there depicted can be readily dis 
cerned in the descendants of those whom 
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represent, and are treasured with no 
degree of veneration and care. There 
inv legends, some tragedies, and a 
deal of history connected with all 
faces that it is hoped may some day 
ritten; but for the present we will close 
rticle with a descriptive poetical trib- 


ritten by the gifted and lamented Mrs. | 


irnev while on a visit to the old man- 


some years ago: 


\GHTICOKE AND THE KNICKERBOCKERS. 
peace! O haunt serene! 
© hill-encircled shades! 
footstep rude, or fiery neigh 
iron steed o’er graded way, 
Your sylvan steep invades. 


O vale of 


red-browegl Indian’s planted name 
Your blended waters bore, 
Though they who erst that baptism gave 
Beneath oblivion’s blackening wave 
Have sunk to rise no more. 


Here, clad in ancient honor, dwelt 
lhe Knickerbocker race, 

Aud wisely ruled in hall and bower, 

And held their old manorial power 
With firm and honest grace. 


n gatherings grand of social joy 

The ancestral mansion knew, 
While roof and rafter shook with mirth, 
And hospitality had birth, 

Which still is warm and true. 
So may the Knickerbocker line 

Their prosperous harvest sow, 
Nor ever lack a noble heir 
Their dynasty and name to bear 

While mingling waters flow! 


THE KNIOKERBOOKER OOAT OF ARMS, 


'HE SO-CALLED PYGMY GRAVES 
IN TENNESSEE. 


‘Es frequent allusions in the daily news- 
papers to pygmy graves in Tennessee 
vive an old story set on foot, or at least 
onfirmed, by John Haywood, in his Natural 

and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, written 

fifty-three years ago. 


This fanciful notion, 
ilthough now and formerly commonly en- 
tertained by the people of that State, has 
been thoroughly exploded by the labors of 
froost, Putnam, Clark, Haskins, and others, 
ut especially by the explorations of Dr. 
Joseph Jones, who “examined the bones 
trom fifteen aboriginal cemeteries without 
(discovering a single skeleton of an adult 
of unusually small stature.” 

While giving a death-blow to this myth, 


| dead. 
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these gentlemen have disclosed other facts 
of more thrilling interest, which prove that 
in Tennessee are to be found the evidences 
of the most advanced civilization which ob 
tained in the Mississippi Valley. As this 
evidence lies mainly in the tombs of the 
dead, it will be interesting to pass in re- 
view the subject of aboriginal burial in 
Tennessee. 

The skeletons of the aboriginal race are 
found in caves and in stone graves. 

The caves of the limestone regions were 
used by the aborigines as receptacles for the 
When one died, the body was usually 
doubled up, the knees touching the chin, 
and wrapped in skins and mats, the num 
ber and fineness depending undoubtedly 
upon the wealth and importance of the de 
ceased. In one instance the skeleton of a 
man was found wrapped in fourteen dee 
skins, over which were blankets of bark 
In some cases they were shrouded in a cu 
rious cloth made of bast fibre, into which 
feathers were twisted, so as to give the ap 
pearance of a variegated silk mantle. 
these were coarser wrappings; 


Ovel 
but the or 
der in which they were laid on was by no 
means uniform. I was very much remind- 
ed of this snug nest while watching Mr. 
Dall unwrapping one of the mummies from 
Kagamil Cave, Alaska. 

The body, with its coverings, was often 
placed in a wicker basket, pyramidal in 
form, and smaller at the top. Sometimes 
the basket was covered; at other times the 
head protruded from an opening. 

Owing to the nitre in the soil of the caves, 
the corpses have not altogether decayed, the 
flesh being dried up and the hair turned red 
or vellow. 

The working of the caves for saltpetre 
during the last century has nearly destroy- 
ed these witnesses of ancient civilization ; 
so we turn from them, with their cliff paint 
ings and scattered relics, to the better-pre- 
served testimony of the stone graves. 

The stone graves were as much the sug- 
gestion of nature as they are the character- 
istics of a race, for they are found only in 


| those parts of Tennessee where slabs of lime- 


stone and sandstone abound-—in the central 
and western portions of the State, along the 
fertile valleys, and on the bluffs of the Cum- 
berland, Tennessee, and Mississippi rivers 
and their tributaries. They were construct- 
ed by digging a hole of the required dimen- 
sions, and lining it at the bottom, sides, and 
ends with flat slabs. The corpse or bones 
were laid in the cist, and slabs laid over all. 
The drawings on page 44 are of a similar 
one lately found near Auvernier, Switzer- 
land, and belonging to the lacustrine period. 

There are three kinds of cists—the small, 
the short, and the long. The small 
are both short and narrow, and are made of 
very thin slabs. These are the graves of 


cists 
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neighborhood of 
of these earth-w 
These embankn 
frequently hav: 
ditch on the inside 
ard are entered }) 
gateway which is 
fended by a } 
wall leading to a 
de-sac. At vai 
places are passy 
and bastions, mak 
the position on 
great strength. 
mounds in thes¢ 
closures are of 
classes — those « 
taining human 
mains and those co 
taining none, or, 
any, those interred 
after the mound was 
finished. Those cor 
Soo p< z taining no bodies ar 
either immense piles 
the supposed locatio: 
children, which is proved by the frequent | of ancient council-houses, or they are the 
occurrence of two sets of teeth, as well as by | so-called sacrificial mounds, built up by su 
the fragile condition of the cranial and oth- | cessive layers of ashes and burned elay 
er bones. These are the graves so often | their centres. 
mistaken for those of pygmies. The burial mounds are the most interest- 
The short cists are somewhat similar to | ing, on account of the variety and pec 
the first in structure, but they are nearly | iar character of the interments. The sla 
square, deeper, and made of thicker slabs. | graves in these mounds have three methods 
They vary from fourteen to thirty-six inches | of arrangement—in layers, in lines rad 
in dimensions. They are sometimes 
empty of human remains, but are 
more commonly ossuaries, or places 


OSSUARY OF AUVELENIER, SWITZERLAND, WITH THE DIRT OLEARED AWAY, 





of deposit for the bones of several 
bodies, constructed on the occasion 
of some funereal festival, and filled 
at one time with the bones of de- 
ceased friends saved up for the oc- 
easion, or brought along on some 
journey. The skulls are usually in 
the centre, and the other bones are 
piled around with little order or 
system. 

The long cists were evidently in- 
tended for burial by inhumation at 
length, although the skeletons in 
some are doubled up and lying in 
various positions. They are coffin- 
shaped, narrow at the head and foot, 
and broad at the shoulders. Some- 
times a small grave is appended to 
a long one, apparently containing a 
mother and child. 

These three forms of slab graves 
are found in mounds, in cemeteries, 
and occasionally isolated. Both the 
mounds and cemeteries are inclosed 
by long lines of earth-works con- 
taining oftentimes many acres of 
land abutting upon some stream of 
water, or they are in the immediate vrew oF THE ossUARY OF AUVEKNIKK WITH THE BONES INOLOSE) 
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from a fire pan or a central grave, and 
scuous. 
e burial in layers was in the following 
er: A sel ies of graves Was const! ucted 
near the natural surface, so that the 
wall of one formed the left wall of the 
When the stratum was as extensive 
esired, the whole was covered with earth, 
process repeated upward until the 
In some of these buri- 


nd was finished. 
ounds over a hundred skeletons are in- 
sed in layers at least four deep, and the 
ig tumulus is fifty feet in diameter 
In one of these, ex- 


osil 
twelve feet high. 
ed by Dr. Jones, the bottom graves were 
ie short variety, and contained bones 
ch broken, while the upper graves con 
ed skeletons buried at full length. 


he radiate burial consisted in arranging 


i 
series of graves around a central mass of 
ird-baked clay, called the “ al- 
ir,” dish-shaped, and filled with 
shes, bones, and fragments of pot- 
The feet of the dead were 
turned inward, so that the cof- 
shaped cists would fill up more 
mveniently the cireular 
yu of these circular 
ot graves, perpendicular to the 
dil, completed the series. In 
the central pan of 


shes was replaced by a deep oc- 


Spat e 


Outside a row 


cases 


gonal grave containing a single 
keleton buried in a sitting pos- 
ture. These radiate graves were 
evidently the receptacles of royal 
ersons, since the most elaborate 
id precious deposits are found in 
them. 

By promiscuous burial is meant 
ie interment of the corpse in un- 
»oked-for localities—on the sides 


of or about the mounds, in 


ti MOUND BI 


oO ol isolated 


places. 
In addition to this 
mounds, extensive grave-yards are found at 


eareful burial in 
various places in Tennessee and Kentucky 

vithin and near the earth-works, along the 
rivers, in the valleys, and around springs of 
The city of Nashville is partly built 
These cemetery graves 


water. 
over one of them. 
are precisely like the others in all respects, 
excepting the value of their deposits. They 
are sometimes found protruding a few inch- 
es above the surrounding soil. Frequently 
the washing away of a bluff exposes a whole 
series. The plow has unearthed and exposed 
many. The best-preserved specimens are 
found by the skillful explorer by sounding 
with an iron rod, for they are never over a few 
inches below the surface. In the mounds, 
even, many are found in the same way. 

In the cave, mound, and cemetery burials 


we have enough of similarity to justify us 


in supposing them to have been the work 


of the same race, for slab graves have been 
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found in the cave earth, mounds and ceme- 
teries occur near burial caves, and the same 
deposits and paintings are found in all. 

Having reviewed the different methods 
of burial practiced by the Tennessee stone 
grave race, it will be a matter of interest to 
examine their contents, embrac ing skeletons 
and burial deposits. Dr. Joseph Jones, dur- 
ing his extensive explorations, paid especial 
attention to both of these, and will give an 
interesting report of them in his forth-com- 
paper in the “Smithsonian Contribu 
tions to Knowledge.” 

The position of the skeletons in the ci 

at length, doubled up, and with the bones 
of the body and limbs around the skull 
and the occurrence of the cists singly and 


Ing 


t 


sts 


in groups, have been sufficiently noticed. 
All the evidence collected by Dr. Jones 
and the others not only contradicts the 
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RIAL GROUND ON THE RIG HWARPETH RIVER, TENNESSER, 

sertion that these graves contained a pygmy 
race or a people of short stature, but con 
firms the opinion that they were a tall and 
handsome people. One skeleton gave the 
measurement of a man seven feet in height, 
and the internal capacity of Dr. Jones’s lar- 
gest cranium gave 103 cubic inches, against 
109 cubie inches for the largest Caucasian 
reported by Dr. Morton. 

Two features of especial interest to the 
scholar were carefully investigated by Dr. 
Jones—the marks of syphilis, and head-flat- 
tening. To the history of the former the 
author has devoted much time and many 
pages of his contribution, to which I must 
refer the reader on this point, while our at- 
tention will be given to the latter subject. 

It is well known that all American In- 
dians carry their infants in a pappoose case. 
This is a board or wattled trame, upon which 
the child is strapped and kept until done 
nursing. The constant pressure of the hard 
case upon the back of the head must neces 
sarily give it a flattened appearance. The 
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same occurs with white children who have | contain a large proportion of these 
been long bedridden by scarlet fever and | calary bones. The fact 
other complaints. If from any cause the 
child acquired the habit of lying upon one 
side, the pressure exerted unequally seems 


comes out, f 
very extensive measurement, that the 
volume of the brain is not diminishe: 
compression at one point means expa 
in another, and that as age advances | 
of its effects fade out entirely. 

We turn now to the grave deposits 
der to hear their story of the social st 
this extinct race. The mardelles, or s 
places, on the mounds and elsewhere, kk 
to believe that this people, like the 
scendants, used wigwams and comn 
lodges for houses, and basked and slept 
der the shelter of a hedge or stockade } 
around a shallow pit. 

The occurrence of the bones of gam« 
mals and of weapons of the chase in con 
tion with the bones of the dead points \ 
the hunter life of the people, although 1 

cleared areas and the unmistaka 
corn hills as readily testify to tl 

agricultural pursuits, and the wo 

bast mats and feather mantles aro 

the dead in caves witness to thi 
progress in weaving. 

One of the most interesting grav 
deposits is the pottery, composed 
every instance of clay with powdere: 
shell dégraissant, and never glazed 
Of this material we find images a 

to have modified the form and relation of | vessels. Of the former we shall speak pres 
every bone in the cranium. This accidental | ently ; 


; of the latter, every variety is found 
head-shaping must not be confounded with | in the graves; the finer kinds in the mor: 
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the custom of the Chinooks and very many | elaborate mound graves ; 


; the coarser kinds 
in the cemetery and isolated graves. 
These vessels are found in every positi 


other tribes in different parts of the earth 
of head-shaping by bandages, pads of bast 
or wool, bags of sand, or by kneading with | 
the hands. The Tennessee race do not ap- 
pear to have practiced any of these. If any 
artificial pressure was exerted at all, if was 
to the back of the head and not to the front. 
Dr. Jones, in speaking of the effects of this 
pressure, says: “ When viewed from behind, 
the stone-grave skull presents a conical or 
wedge-shaped outline, the base being wide 
at the occipital protuberances and at the 
opening of the ears; from thence to the 
parietal protuberances it is almost perpen- 
dicular, and slopes regularly thence to the 
vertex.” Owing to the pressure, in many 
skulls the foramen magnum does not occu- 
py a strictly symmetrical position, being 
thrown further back, or to one side. From 
the same cause, one of the glenoid foss@ is 
frequently in advance of the other, and the 
lower jaw asymmetrical. The parietal di- Hi 
ameter is out of all proportion with the Wht 


longitudinal diameter, in one or two msi ASYMMETRIOAL SKULL FROM ARBIQUIU, NEW MFXI 
exceeding it. The frequent occurrence of [BESSELS. } 
Wormian bones in these crania leads us to 


compare them with the Inca Peruvians; but by the side of the cranium, inverted ove! 
Dr. Jones thinks that it would be hardly | the face, by the thorax, near the hands and 
fair to attribute their occurrence to head-| feet. Some of the specimens are thickly 
shaping, inasmuch as many crania which do coated with ochre, and were, no doubt, abo 
not exhibit flattening to a marked degree | riginal cosmetic pots; others are painted in 





THE SO-CALLED PYGMY 


s on the inside and outside with the 
chre, some of them bearing the sign 
ross inclosed with scalloped bands. 
assume a variety of shapes, so that 
eht think freedom in art to be an ab- 
idea, and yet, together with this 
_ which is a necessity with an artist 
who works in clay without 
a mould or a wheel, there is 
but a limited number of 
forms toward which those 
early efforts aspired. In ad- 
dition to those rudest forms, 
called forth by the simplest 
wants, and for which nature 
furnished the models, we 
have matter for thought in 
the animal forms and the 
bottle-shaped vessels with 


TENNESSEE, 


ONES. ] the opening in the side of 

the neck. 

rhe pipes of clay and stone furnish in this 

tion, as in the mounds north of the Ohio 

er, the most remarkable specimens of 
ipture and the plastic art. 

The implements of general use, such as 
es, plummets, celts, knives, scrapers, drills, 
etstones, mealing-stones, and paint-grind- 

rs, are very similar to those described and 

gured by Squier and Davis in Vol. I. of the 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.” 
Some of Dr. Jones’s specimens are very hand- 
me, and many in the collection of Mr. Dev- 
eux make it difficult to decide between 
e two sides of the Ohio River. Two of Dr. 
mes’s objects—a chipped blade-like jasper, 
venty-two inches in length, and a green- 
tone axe, the handle and blade being in one 
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inch in length, on which the sign of the 
cross was stamped. They were pierced at 


one erd for suspension. This, of course, has 
no connection with Christianity, nor indeed 
with phallic worship, and if not the merest 
accident in the world, may have some refer- 
ence to the four points of the compass. 


OULPER BULBIN FROM TENNESSEE.—[OLARK. } 


Mr. C. M. Clark discovered in a mound, 
four hundred feet in circumference and twen- 
ty feet high, an eyelet-shaped tube, about an 
inch and a half in diameter, resting upon a 
layer of ashes and burned clay on a level 
with the surrounding soil. Above this were 
three other similar layers, sometimes called 
altars. In the same locality a copper mask 
was found, consisting of four thin plates, 
two welded together down the centre form 
the face, and two small plates riveted on at 
the sides stand for ears. On the surface of 
the mask the features of the human face are 
traced as if with a small punch. In an ad- 
jacent mound another bobbin, figured above, 
was found, on which some hempen thread 
was wound. 

Many personal ornaments made from sea 
shells are found upon the breasts and around 


VESSELS FROM THE SLAB GRAVES OF TENNESSKE.—(JON ES. 


ece—are perhaps the most beautiful stone 
mplements of the kind yet discovered. 
The copper specimens show no signs of 
aving been moulded. Fragments of re- 
narkably pure ore have been flattened out 
nto shape with stone hammers and anvils. 
ir. Jones found three small plates, about an 


the necks of the dead. The larger ones are 
carved and painted with devices unintelli- 
gible to us, but whose frequent recurrence 
proves them to have had a standing srgnifi- 
cance to their wearers. Pearls are also 
found in the graves, and beads of stone, 
shell, clay, and other materials. In several 
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of the stone coftins lumps of galena and 
plates of mica attest some fictitious value 
set upon them also. 

Rock paintings on high, precipitous cliffs, 
over streams of water, and visible for three 
or four miles, represent in animal and runie 
forms the efforts of this rude race to embody 
thoughts in written speech. 

The relics which are somewhat unique 
and more interesting than all others are the 
stone and clay images, varying in height 
trom six inches to two feet, and found in 
great numbers by all diligent explorers in 
this region. They are hardly ever found 
in the slab graves, but on the summit or 
sides of the great mounds, often buried a 
few inches below the surface, and more fre- 


of these wonderful relics, we are bo 
reject not only the pygmy theory, bu 
the not much more plausible specu 
of those who look to Prince Madox 
Chinese immigration for the source of 
nessee culture. In the most fertile por 
of the American continent, upon thi 
sites where modern civilization finds 
abiding-place, flourished a nation ot 
agricultural, semi-nomadie Indians. 
ably an offshoot of Western or Southe: 
tions, they brought along with then 
idea of communal labor and dwelling 
seasons of relaxation, or when the rains 
softened the soil, they joined together, 
women, and children, to build their « 
works. They scraped up the surfaci 


i 


Fig. 4. 


STONE AND POTTERY IMAGES FROM TENNESSEF.—[JONES. } 


quently still are plowed up in the areas in- 
closed by the earth-works or in the neigh- 
borhood of outlying mounds. Fig. 1 is from 
a stalactite, and was carved from the stone 
in position, and left attached by the back 
of the head. It measures twenty-two inches 
in length. Fig. 2 is a small white pottery 
image, and bears the sign of the cross in 
black pigment on the shoulder. Fig. 3 isa 
part of a sandstone image dug up in Henry 
County, Tennessee, by a Mr. Hartsfield. Fig. 
1 is a pottery image, about four inches in 
height. Fig. 5 is from a coarse reddish- 
brown sandstone, from a mound surrounded 
with stone graves,in Perry County. These 
will suftice to show the “style and finish” of 
the Tennessee sculpture and ceramic art. 

In conclusion, after a careful examination 


|into cane or leather baskets, and carrie¢ 
on their heads to the place of deposit. Many 
hands made merry work, and in a few days 
the mound or rampart was completed. 

They buried the dead in slab graves, be 
cause the slabs were there at hand, and sug 
gested the thing. Their implements and 
ornaments are in no wise unique, except pel 
haps in finish, and their images may only go 
to prove that they who have the best nat 
ural advantages have the most leisure fo! 
mental and esthetic improvement. 

How they met their doom, by what fe 
disease or at the hand of what ferocious 
enemy they were destroyed, none will eve! 
know. With them the words of Palgravy: 
are true: “ Lost is lost; and gone is gone 
forever.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
A LOST LANDMARK. 


“The sins of the fathers upon the children, unto the 


third and fourth generation of them that hate me.” 


rWuESE are the words that have followed 

i me always. 
has fallen on my life. 

If I had not known my father, if I had 
not loved him, if I had not closed his eyes 
in desert silence deeper than the silence of 
the grave, even if I could have buried and 
bewailed him duly, the common business of 
this world and the universal carelessness 
might have led me down the general track 
that leads to nothing. 

Until my father fell and died I never 
dreamed that he could die. I knew that 
his mind was quite made up to see me safe 
in my new home, and then himself to start 
again for still remoter solitudes. And when 
his mind was thus made up, who had ever 
known him fail of it? 

If ever a resolute man there was, that 
very man was my father. And he showed 
it now, in this the last and fatal act of his 
fatal life. ‘“ Captain, here I leave you all,” he 
shouted to the leader of our wagon train, at 
a place where a dark, narrow gorge depart- 
ed from the moilsome mountain track. “ My 
reasons are my own; let no man trouble 
himself aboutthem. All my baggage I leave 
with you. I have paid my share of the ven- 
ture, and shall claim it at Sacramento. My 
little girl and I will take this short-cut 
through the mountains.” 

“General!” answered the leader of our 
train, standing up on his board in amaze- 
ment. “ Forgive and forget, Sir; forgive and 
forget. What is a hot word spoken hotly? 
If not for your own sake, at least come back 
for the sake of your young daughter.” 

“A fair haven to you!” replied my father. 
He offered me his hand, and we were out 
of sight of all that wearisome, drearisome, 
uncompanionable company with whom, for 
eight long weeks at least, we had been drag- 
ging our rough way. I had known in a mo- 
ment that it must be so, for my father never 
argued, Argument, to his mind, was a very 
nice amusement for the weak. My spirits 
rose as he swung his bear-skin bag upon his 
shoulder, and the last sound of the laboring 
caravan groaned in the distance, and the 
fresh air and the freedom of the mountains 
moved around us. It was the 29th of May 
—Oak-apple Day in England—and to my 
silly youth this vast extent of snowy 
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This is the curse which | 


“Cripps, THE CARRIER,” ETC. 


| mountains was a nice place for a cool ex- 
| cursion. 

Moreover, from day to day I had been jn 
most wretched anxiety, so long as we remain- 
ed with people who could not allow for us. 
My father, by his calm reserve and dignity 
and largeness, had always, among European 
people, kept himself secluded; but now in 
this rough life, so pent in trackless tracts, 
and pressed together by perpetual peril, ev- 
ery body’s manners had been growing free 
and easy. Every man had been compelled 
to tell, as truly as he could, the story of his 
life thus far, to amuse his fellow-creatures— 
every man, I mean, of course, except my own 
poor father. Some told their stories every 
evening, until we were quite tired—althongh 
they were never the same twice over; but 
my father could never be coaxed to say a 
syllable more than, “I was born, and I shall 
die.” 

This made him very unpopular with the 
men, though all the women admired it; and 
if any rough fellow could have seen a sign 
of fear, the speaker would have been insult- 
ed. But his manner and the power of his 
look were such that, even after ardent spir- 
its, no man saw fit to be rude to him. Never- 
theless, there had always been the risk of 
some sad outrage. 

“Erema,” my father said to me, when the 
dust from the rear of the caravan was lost 
behind a cloud of rocks, and we two stood 
in the wilderness alone—“ do you know, my 
own Erema, why I bring you from them ?” 

“Father dear, how should Iknow? You 
have done it, and it must be right.” 

“Tt is not for their paltry insults. Child, 
you know what I think all that. It is for 
| you, my only child, that I am doing what 
| now I do.” 

I looked up into his large, sad eyes with- 
out a word, in such a way that he lifted me 
up in his arms and kissed me, as if I were a 
little child instead of a maiden just fifteen. 
This he had never done before, and it made 
me a little frightened. He saw it, and spoke 
on the spur of the thought, though still with 
| one arm round me. 
| “ Perhaps you will live to be thankful, my 
dear, that you had a stern, cold father. So 
| will you meet the world all the better; and, 
| little one, you have a rough world to meet.” 

For a moment I was quite at a loss to ac- 
count for my father’s manner; but now, in 
looking back, it is so easy to see into things. 
At the time I must have been surprised, and 
| full of puzzled eagerness. 
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Not half so well can I recall the weakness, | even while drinking it; and what must m 


anguish, and exhaustion of body and spirit 
afterward. It may have been three days of 
wandering, or it may have been a week, or 
even more than that, for all that I can say 
for certain. Whether the time were long or 
short, it seemed as if it would never end. 
My father believed that he knew the way to 
the house of an old settler, at the western 
foot of the mountains, who had treated him 
kindly some years before, and with whom 
he meant to leave me until he had made 
arrangements elsewhere. If we had only 
gone straightway thither, night-fall would 
have found us safe beneath that hospitable 
roof. 

My father was vexed, as I well remember, 
at coming, as he thought, in sight of some 
great landmark, and finding not a trace of 
it. Although his will was so very strong, 
his temper was good about little things, and 
he never began to abuse all the world be- 
cause he had made a mistake himself. 

“ Erema,” he said, “at this corner where 
we stand there ought to be a very large 
pine-tree in sight, or rather a great redwood- 
tree, at least twice as high as any tree that 
grows in Europe, or Africa even. From the 
plains it can be seen for a hundred miles or 
more. It stands higher up the mountain- 
side than any other tree of even half its size, 
and that makes it so conspicuous. My eyes 
must be failing me, from all this glare; but 
it must be in sight. Can you see it now ?” 


“T see no tree ‘of any kind whatever, but 
scrubby bushes and yellow tufts; and oh, 
father, I am so thirsty !” 


“Naturally. But now look again. It 
stands on a ridge, the last ridge that bars 
the view of all the lowland. It is a very 
straight tree, and regular, like a mighty 
column, except that on the northern side 
the wind from the mountains has torn a gap 
init. Are you sure that you can not see it 
—a long way off, but conspicuous ?” 

“Father, I am sure that I can not see any 
tree half as large as a broomstick. Far or 
near, I see no tree.” 

“Then my eyes are better than my mem- 
ory. We must cast back for a mile or two; 
but it can not make much difference.” 

“Through the dust and the sand ?” I be- 
gan to say; but a glance from him stopped 
my murmuring. And the next thing I can 
call to mind must have happened a long 
time afterward. 

Beyond all doubt, in this desolation, my 
father gave his life for mine. I did not 
know it at the time, nor had the faintest 
dream of it, being so young and weary-worn, 
and obeying him by instinct, Itis a fearful 
thing to think of—now that I can think of 
it—but to save my own little worthless life 
I must have drained every drop of water 
from his flat half-gallon jar. The water was 
hot and the cork-hole sandy, and I grumbled 
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father (who was dying all the while for 4 
drop, but never took one)—what must he 
have thought of me ? . 

But he never said a word, so far ag I re. 
member; and that makes it all the worse 
forme. We had strayed away into a dry 
voleanic district of the mountains, where all 
the snow-rivers run out quite early; and of 
natural springs there was none forth-com- 
ing. All we had to guide us was a little 
traveler's compass (whose needle stuck fast 
on the pivot with sand) and the glaring sun, 
when he came to sight behind the hot, dry, 
driving clouds. The clouds were very low, 
and flying almost in our faces, like vultures 
sweeping down on us. To me they seemed 
to shriek over our heads at the others rush- 
ing after them. But my father said that 
they could make no sound, and I never con- 
tradicted him. 

—_—_——_——_. 


CHAPTER II. 
A PACIFIC SUNSET. 

AT last we came to a place from which 
the great spread of the earth was visible. 
For a time—I can not tell how long—we 
had wholly lost ourselves, going up and 
down, and turning corners, without getting 
further. But my father said that we must 
come right, if we made up our minds to go 
long enough. We had been in among all 
shapes, and want of shapes, of dreariness, 
through and in and out of every thrup and 
thrum of weariness, scarcely hoping ever 
more to find our way out and discover mem- 
ory of men for us, when all of a sudden we 
saw agrand sight. The day had been dread- 
fully hot and baffling, with sudden swirls 
of red dust arising, and driving the great 
drought into us. To walk had been worse 
than to drag one’s way through a stubbly 
bed of sting-nettles. But now the quick 
sting of the sun was gone, and his power 
descending in the balance toward the flat 
places of the land and sea, And suddenly we 
looked forth upon an immeasurable spread 
of these. 

We stood at the gate of the sandy range, 
which here, like a vast brown patch, disfig- 
ures the beauty of the sierra. On either 
side, in purple distance, sprang sky-piercing 
obelisks and vapor-mantled glaciers, span- 
gled with bright snow, and shodden with 
eternal forest. Before us lay the broad, 
luxuriant plains of California, checkered 
with more tints than any other piece of 
earth can show, sleeping in alluvial ease, 
and veined with soft blue waters. And 
through a gap in the brown coast range, at 
twenty leagues of distance, a light (so faint 
as to seem a shadow) hovered above the 
Pacific. 

But none of all this grandeur touched our 
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hearts except the water gleam. Parched 
with thirst, I caught my father’s arm and 
tried to urge him on toward the blue en- 
chantment of ecstatic living water. But, to 
my surprise, he staggered back, and his face 
crew as white as the distant snow. I man- 
aged to get him to a sandy ledge, with the 
help of his own endeavors, and there let him 


rest and try to speak, while my frightened | 


heart throbbed over his. 

“My little child,” he said at last, as if we 
were fallen back ten years, “ put your hand 
where I can feel it.” 

My hand all the while had been in his, 
and to let him know where it was, it moved. 
But cold fear stopped my talking. 

“My child, I have not been kind to you,” 
my father slowly spoke again, “but it has 
not been from want of love. 
will see all this, and some day you will par- 
don me.” 


He laid one heavy arm around me, and 


forgetting thirst and pain, with the last in- 


tensity of eyesight watched the sun depart- | 


ing 


To me, I know not how, great awe 
was every where, and sadness. The conical 


point of the furious sun, which like a barb | 


had pierced us, was broadening into a hazy 
disk, inefficient, but benevolent. Under- 
neath him depth of night was waiting to 
come upward (after letting him fall through) 
and stain his track with redness. Already 


the arms of darkness grew in readiness to 
receive him; his upper arc was pure and 


keen, but the lower was flaked with atmos- 
phere; a glow of hazy light soon would 


follow, and one bright glimmer (addressed | 


more to the sky than to the earth), and aft- 
er that a broad, soft gleam; and after that 
how many a man should never see the sun 
again, and among them would be my fa- 
ther. 

He, for the moment, resting there, with 
heavy light upon him, and the dark jaws of 


the mountain desert yawning wide behind | 


him, and all the beautiful expanse of liberal 
earth before him—even so he seemed to me, 
of all the things in sight, the one that first 
would draw attention. 
of quiet grandeur and impressive calm, and 
the sad tranquillity which comes to those 


who know what human life is through con- | 


tinual human death. Although, in the mat- 
ter of bodily strength, he was little past the 
prime of life, his long and abundant hair 
was white, and his broad and upright fore- 
head marked with the meshes of the net of 
care. But drought and famine and long 
fatigue had failed even now to change or 
weaken the fine expression of his large, sad 
eyes. Those eyes alone would have made 
the face remarkable among ten thousand, 
so deep with settled gloom they were, and 
dark with fatal sorrow. Such eyes might 
fitly have told the grief of Adrastus, son of 
Gordias, who, having slain his own brother 


Some day yon | 


His face was full | 


| unwitting, unwitting slew the only son 
his generous host and savior. 

The pale globe of the sun hung trembling 
in the haze himself had made. My father 
rose to see the last, and reared his tall form 
| upright against the deepening background. 

He gazed as if the course of life lay vanish- 
|ing below him, while level land and waters 
|drew the breadth of shadow over them 
| Then the last gleam flowed and fled upon 
the face of ocean, and my father put his 
| dry lips to my forehead, saying nothing. 

His lips might well be dry, for he had 
not swallowed water fer three days; but it 
frightened me to feel how cold they were, 
}and even tremulous. “Let us run, let us 
run, my dear father!” I cried. “ Delicious 
|water! The dark falls quickly; but we 
san get there before dark. It is all down 

| hill. Oh, do let us run at once!” 
| “Erema,” he answered, with a quiet smile, 

“there is no cause now for hurrying, except 

that I must hurry to show you what you 
have to do, my child. For once, at the end 
of my life, I am lucky. We have escaped 

from that starving desert at a spot—at a 

spot where we can see—” 

For a little while he could say no more, 
| but sank upon the stony seat, and the hand 
with which he tried to point some distant 
landmark fell away. His face, which had 
| been so pale before, became of a deadly 
| whiteness, and he breathed with gasps of 
;agony. I knelt before him and took his 
| hands, and tried to rub the palms, and did 
| whatever I could think of. 
“Oh, father, father, you have starved 
| yourself, and given every thing to me! 
What a brute I was to let you doit! But 
I did not know; I never knew! Please 
| God to take me also!” 

He could not manage to answer this, even 
if he understood it; but he firmly lifted his 
| arm again, and tried to make me follow it. 
“What does it matter? Oh, never mind, 
| never mind such a wretch as I am! Father, 
| only try to tell me what I ought to do for 
you.” 
“My child! my child!” were his only 
| words; and he kept on saying, “My child! 
my child!” as if he liked the sound of it. 

At what time of the night my father died 
| 1 knew not then or afterward. It may have 
| been before the moon came over the snowy 
| mountains, or it may not have been till the 
| worn-out stars in vain repelled the day- 
| break. All I know is that I ever strove to 
| keep more near to him through the night, 

to cherish his failing warmth, and quicken 
| the slow, laborious, harassed breath. From 
| time to time he tried to pray to God for me 

and for himself; but every time his mind 
began to wander and to slip away, as if 
through want of practice. For the chills 
of many wretched years had deadened and 
benumbed his faith. He knew me, now and 


of 
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then, betwixt the conflict and the stupor; 
for more than once he muttered feebly, and | 
as if from out a dream, 

“Time for Erema to go on her way. Go 
on your way, and save your life; save your 
life, Erema.” 

There was no way for me to go, except 
on my knees before him. I took his hands, 
and made them lissome with a soft, light 
rubbing. I whispered into his ear my name, 
that he might speak once more to me; and 
when he could not speak, I tried to say 
what he would say to me. 

At last, with a blow that stunned all 
words, it smote my stupid, wandering mind 
that all I had to speak and smile to, all I 
cared to please and serve, the only one left 
to admire and love, lay here in my weak 
arms quite dead. And in the anguish of 
my sobbing, little things came home to me, 
a thousand little things that showed how 


quietly he had prepared for this, and pro- | 
Cold despair and self- | 


vided for me only. 
reproach and strong rebellion dazed me, 
until I lay at my father's side, and slept 
with his dead hand in mine. There in the 
desert of desolation pious awe embraced 
me, and small phantasms of individual fear 
could not come nigh me. 

By-and-by long shadows of morning crept 
toward me dismally, and the pallid light of 
the hills was stretched in weary streaks 
away from me. How I arose, or what I did, 
or what I thought, is nothing now. Such 
times are not for talking of. How many 
hearts of anguish lie forlorn, 
comfort them, with all the joy of life died 
out, and all the fear of having yet to live, in 
front arising! 


Young and weak, and wrong of sex for 


doing any valiance, long I lay by my fa- 


ther’s body, wringing out my wretchedness. | 


Thirst and famine now had flown into the 
opposite extreme; I seemed to loathe the 
thought of water, and the smell of food 
would have made me sick. I opened my 
father’s knapsack, and a pang of new mis- 
ery seized me. There lay nearly 
rations, which Le had made pretense to eat 
as he gave me mine from time to time. He 
had starved himself; since he failed of his 


mark, and learned our risk of famishing, all | 


his own food he had kept for me, as well as 
his store of water. And I had done nothing 
but grumble and groan, even while consum- 
ing every thing. Compared with me, the | 


hovering vultures might be considered an- | 


gels. 
When I found all this, I was a great deal 
too worn out to cry or sob. 


on truly hopeless misery. Screams of rav- 


enous maws and flaps of fetid wings came | 


close to me, and, fainting into the arms of 


death, I tried to save my father’s body by | 


throwing my own over it. 


with none to | 


all his | 


Simply to break | 
down may be the purest mercy that can fall | 


CHAPTER III. 
A STURDY COLONIST. 


For the contrast betwixt that dreadfy| 
scene and the one on which my dim eyes 
slowly opened, three days afterward, first | 
thank the Lord in heay en, whose gracious 
care Was over me, and after Him some y« ry 
simple members of humanity. 

A bronze-colored woman, with soft, sad 
eyes, was looking at me steadfastly. She 
had seen that, under tender care, I was just 

| beginning to revive, and being acquainted 
with many troubles, she had learned to suc- 
cor allofthem. This I knew not then, but 
felt that kindness was around me. 

“ Arauna, arauna, my shild,” she said, in a 
strange but sweet and soothing voice, “ you 

,are with the good man in the safe, good 
house. Let old Suan give you the good 
| food, my shild.” 
“Where is my father? Oh, show me my 
father!” I whispered faintly, as she raised 
me in the bed and held a large spoon to my 
lips. 
“You shall—yon shall; it is too very much 
Inglese; me tell you when have long Sun- 
| day time to think. My shild, take the good 
| food from poor old Suan.” 
She looked at me with such beseeching 
| eyes that, even if food had been loathsome 
| to me, I could not have resisted her; where- 
|as I was now in the quick-reviving agony 

of starvation. The Indian woman fed me 
| with far greater care than I was worth, and 
hushed me, with some soothing process, into 
another abyss of sleep. 

More than a week passed by me thus, in 
| the struggle between life and death, before 
I was able to get clear knowledge of any 
body or any thing. No one, in my wakeful 
hours, came into my little bedroom except 
this careful Indian nurse, who hushed me 
off to sleep whenever I wanted to ask ques- 

tions. Suan Isco, as she was called, pos- 
| sessed a more than mesmeric power of sooth- 
ing a weary frame to rest; and this was 
seconded, where I lay, by the soft, incessant 
cadence and abundant roar of water. Thus 
every day I recovered strength and natural 
impatience. 

“The master is coming to see you, shild,” 
Suan said to me one day, when I had sat up 
and done my hair, and longed to be down 
by the water-fall; “if, if—too much Inglese 
—old Suan say no more can now.” 

“If I am ready and able and willing! 
Oh, Suan, run and tell him not to lose one 
| moment.” 

“No sure; Suan no sure at all,” she an- 
swered, looking at me calmly, as if there 
| were centuries yet to spare. “Suan no 
hurry; shild no hurry; master no hurry: 
come last of all.” 

“T tell you, Suan, I want to see him. 
| And I am not accustomed to be kept wait- 


| 





dear father insisted always— But 
Suan, he is dead—I am almost sure 


ing. My 


i 
oh, Suan, 


of it. 

" t Him old man quite dead enough, and 

big hole dug in the land for him. Very 
i: more good than could be. Suan no 

more Inglese.” 

Well as I had known it long, a catching 
of the breath and hollow, helpless pain came 
through me, to meet in dry words thus the 
dread which might have been but a hover- 
ing dream. 
and begged her not to send the master in. 

But presently a large, firm hand was laid 
on my shoulder softly, and turning sharply 
round, I beheld an elderly man looking down 
at me. His face was plain and square and 
solid, with short white curls on a rugged 
forehead, and fresh red cheeks, and a triple 
chin—fit base for remarkably massive jaws. 
His frame was in keeping with his face, be- 
ing very large and powerful, though not 
of my father’s commanding height. His 
dress and appearance were those of a work- 
and a really hard-working—man, so- 
ber, steadfast, and self-respecting; but what 
engaged my attention most was the frank 
yet shrewd gaze of deep-set eyes. I speak 
of things as I observed them later, for I 
could not pay much heed just then. 

“’Tis a poor little missy,” he said, with a 
gentle tone. “What things she hath been 
through! Will you take an old man’s hand, 
my dear? Your father hath cften taken it, 
though different from his rank of life. Samp- 
son Gundry is my name, missy. 
ever heard your father tell of it ?” 

“Many and many a time,” I said, as I 
placed my hot little hand in his. “He never 
found more than one man true on earth, and 
it was you, Sir.” 


ing 


Have you 


“ Come, now,” he replied, with his eyes for | 
a moment sparkling at my warmth of words; | 


“vou must not have that in your young 
head, missy. 
Your father hath always been unlucky—the 
most unlucky that ever I did know. And 
luck cometh out in nothing clearer than in 
the kind of folk we meet. But the Lord in 
heaven ordereth all. 
heathen.” 

“Oh, never mind that!” I cried: “ only tell 
me, were you in time to save—to save—” I 
could not bear to say what I wanted. 


vou. 
not fight: the real stuff, I call it. 
father lies where none can harm him. Come, 
missy, missy, you must not take on so. 
is the best thing that could befall a man so 
bound up with calamity. It is what he 
hath prayed for for many a year—if only it 
were not for you. And now you are safe, and 
for sure he knows it, if the angels heed their 
business.” 

With these words he withdrew, and kind- 
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I turned my face to the wall, | 


It leads to a miserable life. | 
|son was Sampson. 


| Francisco had any name to speak of. 
It | 


vo 


ly sent Suan back to me, knowing that her 
soothing ways would help me more than 
argument. To my mind all things lay in 
deep confusion and abasement. Overcome 
with bodily weakness and with bitter self- 
reproach, I even feared that to ask any ques- 
tions might show want of gratitude. Buta 
thing of that sort could not always last, and 
before very long I was quite at home with 
the history of Mr. Gundry. 

Solomon Gundry, of Mevagissey, in the 
county.of Cornwall, in England, betook him- 
self to the United States in the last year of 
the last century. He had always been a 
most upright man, as well as a first-rate fish- 
erman; and his family had made a rule—as 
most respectable families at that time did— 
to run a nice cargo of contraband goods not 
more than twice in one season. A highly 
querulous old lientenant of the British navy 
(who had served under Nelson and lost both 
arms, yet kept “the rheumatics” in either 
stump) was appointed, in an evil hour, to 
the Cornish coast-guard ; and he never rest- 
ed until he had caught all the best county 
families smuggling. Through this he lost 
his situation, and had to go to the work- 
house; nevertheless, such a stir had been 
roused that (to satisfy public opinion) they 
made a large sacrifice of inferior people, and 
among them this Solomon Gundry. Now 
the Gundries had long been a thickset race, 
and had furnished some champion wrestlers ; 
and Solomon kept to the family stamp in the 
matter of obstinacy. He made a bold mark 
at the foot of a bond for £150; and with no 
other sign than that, his partner in their 
stanch herring-smack (the Good Hope, of 
Mevagissey) allowed him to make sail across 
the Atlantic with all he cared for. 

This Cornish partner deserved to get all 
his money back; and so he did, together 
with good interest. Solomon Gundry throve 
among a thrifty race at Boston; he married 
a sweet New England lass, and his eldest 
Sampson, in the prime 
of life, and at its headstrong period, sought 


| the far West, overland, through not much 
| less of distance, and through even more of 
I speak like a poor | 


danger, than his English father had gone 
through. His name was known on the west- 


,ern side of the mighty chain of mountains 


before Colonel Fremont was heard of there, 


| and before there was any gleam of gold on 
“In plenty of time, my dear; thanks to | 
You must have fought when you could | 
Your poor | 


the lonely sunset frontage. 

Here Sampson Gundry lived by tillage of 
the nobly fertile soil ere Sacramento or San 
And 
though he did not show regard for any kind 
of society, he managed to have a wife and 
son, and keep them free from danger. But 
(as it appears to me the more, the more I 
think of every thing) no one must as- 
sume to be aside the reach of Fortune be- 


| cause he has gathered himself so small that 


she should not care to strike at him. At 
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any rate, good or evil powers smote Sampeot 
Gundry heavily. 

First he lost his wife, which was a “ great 
denial” to him. She fell from a cliff while 
she was pegging out the linen, and the sub- 
stance of her frame prevented her from ever 
getting over it. And after that he lost his 
son, his only son—for all the Gundries were 
particular as to quality; and the way in 
which he lost his son made it still more sad 
for him. 

A reputable and valued woman had dis- 
appeared in a hasty way from a cattle-place 
down the same side of the hills. The desire 
of the Indians was to enlarge her value and 
get it. There were very few white men as 
yet within any distance to do good; but! 
Sampson Gundry vowed that, if the will of | 
the Lord went with him, that woman should } 
come back to her family without robbing 
them of sixpence. To this intent he started | 
with a company of some twenty men—white 
or black or middle-colored (according to cir- | 
cumstances). He was their captain, and his 
son Elijah their lieutenant. Elijah had only 
been married for a fortnight, but was full 
of spirit, and eager to fight with enemies; 
and he seems to have carried this too far; 
for all that came back to his poor bride was 
a lock of his hair and his blessing. He was 
buried in a bed of lava on the western slope 
of Shasta, and his wife died in her confine- 
ment, and was buried by the Blue River. 

It was said at the time and long after- 
ward that Elijah Gundry —thus cut short— | 
was the finest and noblest young man to be 
found from the mountains to the ocean. His 
father, in whose arms he died, led a sad and 
lonely life for years, and scarcely even cared 
(although of Cornish and New England 
race) to seize the glorions chance of wealth 
which lay at his feet beseeching him. By 
settlement he had possessed himself of a 
large and fertile district, sloping from the 
mountain-foot along the banks of the swift 
Blue River, a tributary of the San Joaquin. 
And this was not all; for he also claimed 
the ownership of the upper valley, the whole | 
of the mountain gorge and spring head, 
whence that sparkling water flows. And | 
when that fury of gold-digging in 1849 arose 
very few men could have done what he did 
without even thinking twice of it. 

For Sampson Gundry stood, like a bull, on 
the banks of his own river, and defied the 
worst and most desperate men of all nations 
to pollute it. He had scarcely any followers 
or steadfast friends to back him; but his 
fame for stern courage was clear and strong, | 
and his bodily presence most manifest. Not 
a shovel was thrust nor a cradle rocked in | 
the bed of the Blue River. 

But when a year or two had passed, and | 
all the towns and villages, and even hov els | 
and way-side huts, began to clink with mon- 
ey, Mr. Gundry gradually recovered a whole- | 


j 


| because it seemed so unaccountable. 
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some desire to have some. For noy 
grandson Ephraim was growing into bi; ved 
shi upe, and having lost his mother whe he 
first came into the world, was sure to need 
the more natural and maternal nutriment 
of money. 

Therefore Sampson Gundry, though he 
would not dig for gold, wrought out a plan 
which he had long thought of. Natur 
helped him with all her powers of mount- 
ain, forest, and headlong stream. He set 
up a saw-mill, and built it himself; and 
there was no other to be fonnd for twelve 
degrees of latitude and perhaps a score of 
longitude. 


v his 


—_—_>———— 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE “KING OF THE MOUNTAINS.” 

Ir I think, and try to write forever with 
the strongest words, I can not express to 
any other mind a thousandth part of the 
gratitude which was and is, and ought to be 
forever, in my own poor mind toward those 
who were so good to me. From time to time 
it is said (whenever any man with power of 
speech or fancy gets some little grievances) 
that all mankind are simply selfish, miserly, 
and miserable. To contradict that saying 
needs experience even larger, perhaps, than 
that which has suggested it; and this I can 
not have, and therefore only know that I 
have not found men or women behave at all 
according to that view of them. 

Whether Sampson Gundry owed any debt, 
either of gratitude or of loy alty, to my fa- 
ther, I did not ask ; and he seemed to be (like 
every one else) reserved and silent as to my 
father’s history. But he always treated me 
as if I belonged to a rank of life quite differ- 
ent from and much above his own. For in- 
stance, it was long before he would allow 
me to have my meals at the table of the 
household. 

But as soon as I began in earnest to re- 
cover from starvation, loss, and loneliness, 
my heart was drawn to this grand old man, 
who had seen so many troubles. He had been 
here and there in the world so much, and 


,| dealt with so many people, that the natural 
frankness of his mind was sharpened into 


caution. But any weak and helpless per- 
son still could get the best of him; and his 


| shrewdness certainly did not spring from 


any form of bitterness. He was rough in 
his ways sometimes, and could not bear to 
be contradicted when he was sure that ho 

was right, which generally happened to him. 
But above all things he had one very great 
peculiarity, to my mind highly vexatious, 
Samp- 
son Gundry had a very low opinion of fem- 
inine intellect. He never showed this con- 
| tempt in any unpleasant way, and indeed 
he never, perhaps, displayed it in any posi- 
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tive sayings. But as I grew ahen and be- | 

gan to argue, sure I was “that it was there; | 
and it always provoked me tenfold as much 
by seeming to need no assertion, but to stand 
me great axiom. 

The other members of the household were 
his grandson Ephraim (or “ Firm” Gundry), 
he Indian woman Suan Isco, and a couple 

helps, of race or nation almost unknown 

themselves. Suan Isco belonged to a 

ibe of respectable Black Rock Indians, 
and had been the wife of a chief among 
them, and the mother of several children. | 
But Klamath Indians, enemies of theirs (who 
carried off the lady of the cattle ranch, and 
afterward shot Elijah), had Suan Isco in 
their possession, having murdered her hus- 
band and children, and were using her as a 
mere beast of burden, when Sampson Gundry 
fellon them. He, with his followers, being 
enraged at the cold-blooded death of Elijah, | 
fell on those miscreants to such purpose that | 
women and children alone were left to hand 
down their bad propensities. 

But the white men rescued and brought 
away the stolen wife of the stockman, and 
also the widow of the Black Rock chief. 
She was in such poor condition and so bro- 
ken-hearted that none but the finest hu- | 
manity would have considered her worth a | 
quarter of the trouble of her carriage. But 
she proved to be worth it a thousandfold 
and Sawyer Gundry (as now he was called) | 
knew by this time all the value of unculti- | 
vated gratitude. And her virtues were so 
many that it took a long time to find them | 
out, for she never put them forward, not 
knowing whether they were good or bad. 

Until I knew these people, and the pure 
depth of their kindness, it was a continual 
grief to me to be a burden upon them. But | 
when I came to understand them and their 
simple greatness, the only thing I was | 
ashamed of was my own mistrust of them. | 
Not that I expected ever that any harm | 
would be done to me, only that I knew my- | 


self to have no claim on any one. 
One day, when I was fit for nothing but to 
dwell on trouble, Sampson Gundry’s grand- | 


son “ Firm’—as he was called for Ephraim | 


aso 


—ran up the stairs to the little room where 
I was sitting by myself. 

“Miss Rema, will you come with us?” he 
said, in his deep, slow style of speech. ‘“ We 
are going up the mountain, to haul down the | 
great tree to the mill.” 

“To be sure I will come,” I answered, glad- 
ly. 


“What great tree is it, Mr. Ephraim ?” | 
“The largest tree any where near here— 


the one we cut down last winter. Ten days 
it took to eut it down. If I could have 
saved it, it should have stood. But grand- 
father did it to prove his rights. We shall 
have a rare job to lead it home, and I doubt 
if we can tackle it. I thought you might | 
like to see us try.” | 


| complish it. 
| great vigor of heel. 


| quered distance steadily, and with very lit- 
| tle noise. 


| we could not see the mountains. 





ie less than a minute I was ready, for the 
warmth and softness of the air made cloak 
or shawl unbearable. But when I ran down 
to the yard of the mill, Mr. Gundry, who 
was giving orders, came up and gave me an 
order too, 

“You must not go like this, my dear. We 
have three thousand feet to go upward. 
The air will be sharp up there, and I doubt 
if we shall be home by night-fall. Run, 


| Suan, and fetch the young lady’s cloak, and 
a pair of thicker boots for change.” 


Suan Isco never ran. That manner of 
motion was foreign to her, at least as we ac- 
When speed was required, she 
attained it by increased length of stride and 
In this way she con- 


The air, and the light, and the beauty of 
the mountains were a sudden joy tome. In 
front of us all strode Sampson Gundry, clear- 
ing all tangles with a short, sharp axe, and 


| mounting steep places as if twoscore were 
| Struck off his threescore years 
| From time to time he turned round to laugh, 


and five. 


or see that his men and trained bullocks 
were right; and then, as his bright eyes met 
my dark ones, he seemed to be sorry for the 
noise he made. On the other hand, I was 
ashamed of damping any one’s pleasure by 


; | being there. 


But I need not have felt any fear about 
this. Like all other children, I wrapped 


| myself up too much in my own importance, 


and behaved as if my state of mind was a 
thing to be considered. But the longer we 
rose through the freedom and the height, 


| the lighter grew the heart of every one, un- 


til the thick forest of pines closed round us, 
and we walked in a silence that might be 
felt. 

Hence we issued forth upon the rough 
bare rock, and after much trouble with the 

tattle, and some bruises, stood panting on a 
| rugged cone, or crest, which had once been 
crowned with a Titan of a tree. The tree 
was still there, but not its glory; for, alas! 
the mighty trunk lay prostrate—a grander 
column than ever was or will be built by 
human hands. The tapering shaft stretch- 
ed out of sight for something like a furlong, 
and the bulk of the butt rose over us so that 
Having 
never seen any such tree before, I must have 
been amazed if I had been old enough to 
comprehend it. 

Sampson Gundry, large as he was, and ac- 
customed to almost every thing, collected 
his men and the whole of his team on the 


| ground-floor or area of the stump before he 


would say any thing. Here we all looked 
80 sadly small that several of the men began 


| to laugh; the bullocks seemed nothing but 


raccoons or beavers to run on the branches 
or the fibres of the tree; and the chains and 





an Fate ghee 


gpa yes 
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the shackles, and the blocks and cranes, and 
all the rest of the things they meant to use, 
seemed nothing whatever, or at all to be 
considered, except as a spider’s web upon 
this tree. 


The sagacious bullocks, who knew quite | 


well what they were expected to do, looked 
blank. Some rubbed their horns into one 
another’s sadly, and some cocked their tails 
because they felt that they could not be call- 
ed upon to work. The light of the after- 
noon sun came glancing along the vast pil- 
lar, and lit its dying hues—cinnamon, purple, 
and glabrous red, and soft gray where the 
lichens grew. 

Every body looked at Mr. Gundry, and he 
began to cough a little, having had lately 
some trouble with his throat. Then in his 
sturdy manner he spoke the truth, accord- 
ing to his nature. He set his great square 
shoulders against the butt of the tree, and 
delivered himself: 

“Friends and neighbors, and hands of my 
own, I am taken in here, and I own to it. 
It serves me right for disbelieving what my 
grandson, Firm Gundry, said. I knew that 
the tree was a big one, of course, as every 
body else does; but till you see a tree laid 
upon earth you get no grip of his girth, no 
more than you do of a man till he lieth a 
corpse. At the time of felling I could not 
come anigh him, by reason of an accident; 
and I had some words with this boy about 





| no doubt they were good ones. For that we 
| have my grandfather’s word; and no one, | 
| think, will gainsay it. Now, having gone 
| So far, we will not be beaten by it, or else 
we shall not be Americans.” 
| These simple words were received with 
| great applause; and an orator, standing oy 
the largest stump to be found even in Ameri- 
| ca, delivered a speech which was very good 
| to hear, but need not now be repeated. And 
| Mr. Gundry’s eyes were moist with pleasure 
at his grandson’s conduct. 

“Firm knoweth the right thing to do,” he 
said; “and like a man he doeth it. But 
| whatever aileth you, Miss Rema, and what 

can ’e see in the distance yonner? Neyer 
mind, my dear, then. Tell me by-and-by, 
when none of these folk is longside of us,” 
But I could not bear to tell him, till he 
forced it from me under pain of his displeas- 
ure. I had spied on the sky-line far above 
| us, in the desert track of mountain, the very 
gap in which my father stood and bade me 
seek this landmark. His memory was true, 
and his eyesight also; but the great tree 
had been felled. The death of the “King 
of the Mountains” had led to the death of 
the king of mankind, so far as my little 
world contained one. 


| 


CHAPTER V. 


it, which kept me away ever since that time. | 


Firm, you were right, and I was wrong. It 


was a real shame, now I see it, to throw | 


down the ‘ King of the Mountains.’ But, for 
all that, being down,we must use him. He 
shall be sawn into fifty-foot lengths. And 


I invite you all to come again, for six or sev- | 


en good turns at him.” 

At the hearing of this, a cheer arose, not 
only for the Sawyer’s manly truth, but also 
for his hospitality ; because on each of these 
visits to the mountain he was the host, and 
his supplies were good. But before the de- 
scent with the empty teams began, young 
Ephraim did what appeared to me to be 
a gallant and straightforward thing. He 
stood on the chine of the fallen monster, 


forty feet above us, having gained the post | 
of vantage by activity and strength, and he | 


asked if he might say a word or two. 

“Say away, lad,” cried his grandfather, 
supposing, perhaps, in his obstinate way 
(for truly he was very obstinate), that his 
grandson was going now to. clear himself 
from art or part in the murder of that tree— 
an act which had roused indignation over a 
hundred leagues of lowland. 

“ Neighbors,” said Firm, in a clear young 
voice, which shook at first with diffidence, 
“we all have to thank you, more than I can 
tell, for coming to help us with this job. It 
was a job which required to be done for le- 

zal reasons which I do not understand, but 


UNCLE SAM. 


Tue influence of the place in which I 
lived began to grow on me. The warmth 
of the climate and the clouds of soft and fer- 
tile dust were broken by the refreshing rush 
of water and the clear soft green of leaves. 
We had fruit trees of almost every kind, 
from the peach to the amber cherry, and 
countless oaks by the side of the river—not 
large, but most fantastic. Here I used to sit 
and wonder, in a foolish, childish way, 
whether on earth there was any other child 
so strangely placed as I was. Of course 
there were thousands far worse off, more des- 
olate and destitute, but was there any more 
thickly wrapped in mystery and loneliness? 

A wanderer as I had been for years, to- 
gether with my father, change of place had 
not supplied the knowledge which flows 
from lapse of time. Faith, and warmth, and 
trust in others had not been dashed out of 
me by any rude blows of the world, as hap- 
pens with unlucky children huddled togeth- 
er in large cities. My father had never al- 
lowed me much acquaintance with other 
children ; for six years he had left me with 
a community of lay sisters, in a little town 
of Languedoc, where I was the only pupil, 
and where I was to remain as I was born, 
a simple heretic. Those sisters were very 
good to me, and taught me as much as I 
could take of secular accomplishment. And 





was a bitter any for me w —_ I left them 
- America. 

"F or. during those six years I had seen my 
ther at long intervals, and had almost for- 
otten the earlier days when I was always 
~ith him. I used to be the one little com- 

f his perpetual wanderings, when I 
a careless child, and said things to 
ise him. Not that he ever played with 
iny more than he played with any thing; 

+ I was the last of his seven children, and 

iked to watch me grow. I never knew 
[never guessed it, until he gave his life 
for mine; but, poor little common thing as 
I was, I became his only tie to earth. Even 
to me he was never loving, in the way some 
fathers are. He never called me by pet 
names, nor dandled me on his knee, nor kiss- 
ed me, nor stroked down my hair and smiled. 
Such things I never expected of him, and 
therefore never missed them; I did not 
even know that happy children always have 


them. 


But one thing I knew, which is not al- 


I had the 
name. My 


ways known to happier children : 


pleasure of knowing my own 


name was an English one—Castlewood— 
and by birth I was an English girl, though 
of England I knew nothing, and at one time 


and thought most easily in French. 
jut my longing had always been for En- 
gland, and for the sound of English voices 
nd the quietude of English ways. In the 
hatter and heat and drought of South 

‘rance some faint remembrance of a green- 
er, cooler, and more silent country seemed 
to touch me now and then. But where in 
England I had lived, or when I had left that 
country, or whether I had relations there, 
and why I was doomed to be a foreign girl 

all these questions were but as curling 
wisps of cloud on memory’s sky. 

Of such things (much as I longed to know 
a good deal more about them) I never had 
dared to ask my father; nor even could I, 
in a roundabout way, such as clever chil- 
dren have, get second-handinformation. In 
the first place, I was not'a clever child; for 
the next point, I never had underhand skill; 
and finally, there was no one near me who 
knew any thing about me. Like all other 
girls—and perhaps the very same tendency 
is to be found in boys—I had strong though 
hazy ideas of caste. The noble sense of 
equality, fraternity, and so on, seems to 
come later in life than childhood, which is 
an age ofambition. I did not know who in 
the world I was, but felt quite sure of being 
somebody. 

One day, when the great tree had been 
sawn into lengtls, and with the aid of many 
teams brought home, and the pits and the 
hoisting tackle were being prepared and 
strengthened to deal with it, Mr. Gundry, 
being full of the subject, declared that he 
would have his dinner in the mill yard. He 


spoke 
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57 
was anxious to watch, w without lene of time, 
the settlement of some heavy timbers new- 
ly sunk in the river’s bed, to defend the out- 
works of the mill. Having his good leave 
to bring him his pipe, I found him sitting 
upon a bench with a level fixed before him, 
and his empty plate and cup laid by, among 
a great litter of tools and things. He was 
looking along the level with one eye shut, 
and the other most sternly intent; but 
when I came near he rose and raised his 
broad pith hat, and made me think that I 
was not interrupting him. 

“ Here is your pipe, Uncle Sam,” I said; 
for, in spite of all his formal ways, I would 
not be afraid of him. I had known him now 
quite long enough to be sure he was good 
and kind. And I knew that the world around 
these parts was divided into two hemi- 
spheres, the better half being of those who 
loved, and the baser half made of those who 
hated, Sawyer Sampson Gundry. 

“ What a queer world it is!” said Mr. Gun- 
dry, accepting his pipe to considerthat point. 
“Whoever would have dreamed, fifty years 
agone, that your father’s daughter would 
ever have come with a pipe to light for my 
father’s son?” 

“Uncle Sam,” I replied, as he slowly be- 
gan to make those puffs which seem to be 
of the highest essence of pleasure, and wisps 
of blue smoke flitted through his white eye- 
brows and among the snowy curls of hair— 
“dear Uncle Sam, I am sure that it would 
be an honor to a princess to light a pipe for 
a man like you.” 

“Miss Rema, I should rather you would 
talk no nonsense,” he answered, very short- 
ly, and he set his eye along his level, as if I 
had offended him. Not knowing how to as- 
sert myself and declare that I had spoken my 
honest thoughts, I merely sat down on the 
bench and waited for him to speak again to 
me. But he made believe to be very busy, 
and searcely to know that I was there. Ihad 
a great mind to ery, but resolved not to do it. 

“Why, how is this? What’s the matter?” 
he exclaimed at last, when I had been watch- 
ing the water so long that I sighed to know 
where it was going to. “ Why, missy, you 
look as if you had never a friend in all the 
wide world left.” 

“Then I must look very ungrateful,’ 
said; “for at any rate I have one, and 
good one.” 

“ And don’t you know of any one but me, 
my dear ?” 

“You and Suan Isco and Firm—those are 
all I have any knowledge of.” 

“Tis a plenty—to my mind, almost too 
many. My plan is to be a good friend to 
all, but not let too many be friends with me. 
Rest you quite satisfied with three; Miss 
Rema. I have lived a good many years, and 
I never had more than three friends worth a 
puff of my pipe.” 
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“But one’s own relations, Uncle Sam— 
people quite nearly related to us: it is im- 
possible for them to be unkind, you know.” 

“DoI,my dear? ThenI wish that I did. 
Except one’s own father and mother, there 
is not much to be hoped for out of them. 
My own brother took a twist against me be- 
cause I tried to save him from ruin; and if 


any man ever wished me ill, he did. And I} 


think that your father had the same tale to 
tell. But there! I know nothing whatever 
about that.” 

“Now you do, Mr. Gundry; I am certain 
that you do, and beg you to tell me, or rath- 
er 1 demand it. Iam old enough now, and 
I am certain my dear father would have 
wished me to know every thing. Whatever 
it was, I am sure that he was right ; and un- 
til I know that, I shall always be the most 
miserable of the miserable.” 

The Sawyer looked at me as if he could 


| human ingenuity together without | 
| hard for whole months of a stretch, except 
| upon the Sabbath, and laying awake night 
after night, and bending all my intellect 
| over it? And could I have done that, think 
you now,if my heart was a-mooning upon 
family wrongs, and this, that, and t) 
| er ?” 
Here Sampson Gundry turned full upon 
| me, and folded his arms, and spread his great 
chin upon his deer-skin apron, and nodded 
| briskly with his deep gray eyes, surveying 
me in triumph. To his mind, that mil] y = 
the wonder of the world, and any argument 
| based upon it, with or without coherence, 
| was, like its circular saws, irresistible, And 
yet he thought that women can not reason ! 
| However, I did not say another word just 
|then, but gave way to him, as behooved a 
child. And not only that, but I always found 
him too good to be argued with—too kind, 


aborin , 
5 


1€ Oth- 


not enter into my meaning, and his broad, | I mean, and large of heart, and wedded to 


short nose and quiet eyes were beset with 
wrinkles of inquiry. He quite forgot his 
level and his great post in the river, and 
tilted back his ancient hat, and let his pipe 


his own peculiar turns. There was nothing 
about him that one could dislike, or strike 
fire at, and be captious ; and he always pro- 
ceeded with such pity for those who were 


rest on his big brown arm. “Lord bless | opposed to him that they always knew they 


me!” he said, “what a young gal you are! | 
Or, at least, what a young Miss Rema. What 
good can you do, miss, by making of a rout? | 
Here you be in as quiet a place as you could | 


find, and all of us likes and pities you. | 


. » ‘ | 
Your father was a wise man to settle you | 


here in this enlightened continent. Let the 


doggoned old folk t’other side of the world | 
think out their own flustrations. A female | 
young American you are now, and a very 

fine specimen you will grow. ’Tis the finest 

thing to be on all God’s earth.” 

“No, Mr. Gundry, I am an English girl, 
and I mean to be an Englishwoman. The | 
Americans may be more kind and gener- 
ous, and perhaps my father thought so, and | 
brought me here for that reason. And I 
may be glad to come back to you again | 
when I have done what I am bound to do. | 
Remember that I am the last of seven chil- | 
dren, and do not even know where the rest | 
are buried.” 

“Now look straight afore you, missy. | 
What do you see yonner?” The Sawyer | 
was getting a little tired, perhaps, of this 


must be wrong, though he was too polite to 
tell them so. And he had such a pleasant, 
paternal way of looking down into one’s lit- 
tle thoughts when he put on his spectacles, 
that to say any more was to hazard the risk 
of ungrateful inexperience. 


————_—_>>—___—. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A BRITISHER. 


THE beautiful Blue River came from the 
jagged depths of the mountains, full of light 
and liveliness. It had scarcely run six miles 
from its source before it touched our mill- 
wheel; but in that space and time it had 
gathered strong and copious volume. The 
lovely blue of the water (like the inner tint 
of a glacier) was partly due to its origin, 
perhaps, and partly to the rich, soft tone of 
the granite sand spread under it. What- 
ever the cause may have been, the river well 
deserved its title. 

It was so bright and pure a blue, so lim- 


long interruption. | pid and pellucid, that it even seemed to out- 


“T see enormous logs, and a quantity of | 


vie the tint of the sky which it reflected, 


saws, and tools I don’t even know the names | and the myriad sparks of sunshine on it 
of. Also I see a bright, swift river.” | twinkled like a erystal rain. Plodding 


“ But over here, missy, between them two 
oaks. What do you please to see there, Miss 
Rema ?” 

“What I see there, of course, is a great 
saw-mill.” 

“But it wouldn’t have been ‘of course,’ 
and it wouldn’t have been at all, if I had 
spent all my days a-dwelling on the inju- 
ries of my family. Could I have put that 
there unekaled sample of water-power and 


| through the parched and scorching dust of 

| the mountain-foot, through the stifling va- 
|por and the blinding, ochreous glare, the 
| traveler suddenly came upon this cool and 
|calm delight. It was not to be descried 
| afar, for it lay below the level, and the oaks 
jand other trees of shelter scarcely topped 
|the narrow comb. There was no caion, 
| such as are—and some of them known over 
| all the world—both to the north and south 





of it. The Blue River did not owe its 
pirth to any fierce convulsion, but sparkled 
on its cheerful way without impending hor- 
rors. Standing here as a child, and think- 
ng, from the manner of my father, that 
line g men never wept nor owned the con- 
st of emotion, I felt sometimes a fool’s 
mpt for the gushing transport of brave 
men. For instance, I have seen a miner, or 
8 tamer of horses, or a rough fur-hunter, or 
perhaps the bravest of all) a man of sci- 
ence and topography, jaded, worn, and near- 
ly dead with drought and dearth and chok- 
ing, suddenly, and beyond all hope, strike 
on this buried Eden. And then he dropped 
on his knees and spread his starved hands 
upward, if he could, and thanked the God 
who made him, till his head went round, 
and who knows what remembrance of loved 
ones came to him? And then, if he had any 
moisture left, he fell to a passion of weep- 


cont 


In childish ignorance I thought that this 
man weakly degraded himself, and should 
have been born a woman. But since that 
time I have truly learned that the bravest 
of men are those who feel their Maker’s 
hand most softly, and are not ashamed to 
pay the tribute of their weakness to Him. 

Living, as we did, in a lonely place, and 
yet not far from a track along the crest of 
the great Californian plain from Sacramento 
southward, there was scarcely a week which 
did not bring us some traveler needing com- 
fort. Mr. Gundry used to be told that if he 
would set up a rough hotel, or house of call 
for cattle-drovers, miners, loafers, and so on, 
he might turn twice the money he could 
ever make by his thriving saw-mill. But he 
only used to laugh, and say that nature had 
made him too honest for that; and he never 
thought of charging any thing for his hos- 
pitality, though if a rich man left a gold 
piece, or even a nugget, upon a shelf, as 
happened very often, Sawyer Gundry did 
not disdain to set it aside for a rainy day. 
And one of his richest or most lavish guests 
arrived on my account, perhaps. 

It happened when daylight was growing 
shorter, and the red heat of the earth was 
gone, and the snow-line of distant granite 
peaks had crept already lower, and the chat- 
tering birds that spent their summer in our 
band of oak-trees were beginning to find 
their food get short, and to prime swift 
wings for the lowland; and I, having never 
felt bitter cold, was trembling at what I 
heard of it. For now it was clear that I 
had no choice but to stay where I was for 
the present, and be truly thankful to God 
and man for having the chance of doing so. 
For the little relics of my affairs—so far as 
Ihad any—had taken much time in arrange- 
ment, perhaps because it was so hard to find 
them. I knew nothing, except about my 
own little common wardrobe, and could give 
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no information about the contents of my fa- 
ther’s packages. But these, by dint of per- 
severance on the part of Ephraim (who was 
very keen about all rights), had mainly been 
recovered, and Mr.Gundry had done the best 
that could be done concerning them. What- 
ever seemed of a private nature, or likely to 
prove important, had been brought home to 
Blue River Mills; the rest had been sold, 
and had fetched large prices, unless Mr. Gun- 
dry enlarged them. 

He more than enlarged, he multiplied 
them, as I found out long afterward, to 
make me think myself rich and grand, while 
a beggar upon his bounty. I had never been 
accustomed to think of money, and felt some 
little contempt for it—not, indeed, a lofty 
hatred, but a careless wonder why it seemed 
to be always thought of. It was one of the 
last things I ever thought of; and those 


| who were waiting for it were—until I got 


used to them—obliged in self-duty to re- 
mind me. 

This, however, was not my fault. I nev- 
er dreamed of wronging them. But I had 
earned no practical knowledge of the great 
world any where, much though I had wan- 
dered about, according to vague recollec- 
tions. The duty of paying had never been 
mine; that important part had been done 
for me. And my father had such a horror 
always of any growth of avarice that he 
never gave me sixpence. 

And now, when I heard upon every side 
continual talk of money, from Suan Isco up- 
ward, I thought at first that the New World 
must be different from the Old one, and that 
the gold mines in the neighborhood must 
have made them full of it; and once or 
twice I asked Uncle Sam; but he only nod- 
ded his head, and said that it was the prac- 
tice every where. And before very long I 
began to perceive that he did not exagger- 
ate. 

Nothing could prove this point more clear- 
ly than the circumstance above referred to 
—the arrival of a stranger, for the purpose 
of bribing even Uncle Sam himself. This 
happened in the month of November, when 
the passes were beginning to be blocked 
with snow, and those of the higher mount- 
ain tracts had long been overwhelmed with 
it. On this particular day the air was lad- 
en with gray, oppressive clouds, threaten- 
ing a heavy downfall, and instead of faring 
forth, as usual, to my beloved river, I was 
kept in-doors, and even up stairs, by a vio- 
lent snow-headache. This is a crushing 
weight of pain, which all new-comers, or al- 
most all, are obliged to endure, sometimes 
for as much as eight-and-forty hours, when 
the first great snow of the winter is breed- 
ing, as they express it, overhead. But Iwas 
more lucky than most people are; for after 
about twelve hours of almost intolerable 


| throbbing, during which the sweetest sound 
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was odious, and the idea of food quite loath- | 
some, the agony left me, and a great desire 
for something to eat succeeded. Suan Isco, 
the kindest of the kind, was gone down stairs 
at last, for which I felt ungrateful gratitude 
—because she had been doing her best to 
charm away my pain by low, monotonous 
Indian ditties, which made it ten times 
worse ; and yet I could not find heart to 
tell her so. 

Now it must have been past six o’clock in 
the evening of the November day when the 
avalanche slid off my head, and I was able 
to lift it. The light of the west had been 
faint, and was dead; though often it used 
to prolong our day by the backward glance 
of the ocean. With pangs of youthful hun- 
ger, but a head still weak and dazy, I groped 
my way in the dark through the passage 
and down the stairs of redwood. 

At the bottom, where a railed landing was, 
and the door opened into the house-room, I 
was surprised to find that, instead of the 
usual cheerful company enjoying themselves 
by the fire-light, there were only two people 
present. The Sawyer sat stiffly in his chair 
of state, delaying even the indulgence of his 
pipe, and having his face set sternly, as I 
had never before bebeld it. In the visitor’s 
corner, as we called it, where people sat to 
dry themselves, there was a man, and only 
one. 

Something told me that I had better keep 
back and not disturb them. The room was 
not in its usual state of comfort and hospi- 
tality. Some kind of meal had been made 
at the table, as always must be in these | 
parts; but not of the genial, reckless sort | 
which random travelers carried on without 
any check from the Sawyer. For he of all 
men ever born in a civilized age was the 
finest host, and a guest beneath his roof was 
sacred as a lady to a knight. Hence it hap- 
pened that I was much surprised. Proper 
conduct almost compelled me to withdraw ; 
but curiosity made me take just one more 
little peep, perhaps. Looking back at these 
things now, I can not be sure of every thing; 
and indeed if I could, I must have an al-| 
most supernatural memory. But I remem- 
ber many things; and the headache may 
have cleared my mind. 

The stranger who had brought Mr. Gun- | 
dry’s humor into such stiff condition was | 
sitting in the corner, a nook where light and | 
shadow made an eddy. He seemed to be 
perfectly unconcerned about all the tricks | 
of the hearth flame, presenting as he did a| 
most solid face for any light to play upon. 
To me it seemed to be a weather-beaten face 
of a bluff and resolute man, the like of which 
we attribute to John Bull. At any rate, he 
was like John Bull in one respect: he was | 
sturdy and square, and fit to hold his own | 
with any man. | 

Strangers of this sort had come (as En- 


! 





glishmen rove every where), and been king. 
ly welcomed by Uncle Sam, who, being of 
recent English blood, had a kind of hay; r- 
ing after it, and would almost rather hayo 
such at his board than even a true-hory 
American; and infinitely more welcom< were 
they than Frenchman, Spaniard, or German, 
or any man not to be distinguished, as was 
the case with some of them. Even now jt 
was clear that the Sawyer had not grudgeq 
any tokens of honor, for the tall, square 
brazen candlesticks, of Boston make, were 
on the table, and very little light they gave, 
The fire, however, was grandly roaring of 
stub-oak and pine antlers, and the black 
grill of the chimney bricks was fringed with 
lifting filaments. It was a rich, ripe light, 
affording breadth and play for shadow: and 
the faces of the two men glistened, and 
darkened in their creases. 

I was dressed in black, and could not be 
seen, though I could see them so clearly: 
and I doubted whether to pass through, upon 
my way to the larder, or return to my room 
and starve a little longer; for I did not wish 
to interrupt, and had no idea of listening. 
But suddenly I was compelled to stop; and 
to listen became an honest thing, when I 
knew what was spoken of—or, at any rate, 
I did it. 

“Castlewood, Master Colonist; Castle- 


| wood is the name of the man that I have 


come to ask about. And you will find it 
worth your while to tell me all you know 
of him.” Thus spoke the Englishman sit- 
ting in the corner; and he seemed to be cer- 
tain of producing his effect. 

“Wal,” said Uncle Sam, assuming what 
all true Britons believe to be the universal 
Yankee tone, while I knew that he was 
laughing in his sleeve, “ Squire, I guess that 
you may be right. Considerations of that 
‘ere kind desarves to be considered of.” 

“Just so. I knew that you must see it,” 
the stranger continued, bravely. ‘A stiff 


upper lip; as you call it here, is all very well 


to begin with. But all you enlightened 
members of the great republic know what 
is what. It will bring you more than ten 
years’ income of your saw-mill, and farm, 
and so on, to deal honestly with me for ten 
minutes. No more beating about the bush 
and fencing with me, as you have done. 
Now can you see your own interest ?” 

“T never were reckoned a fool at that. 


| Sqnire, make tracks, and be done with it.” 


“Then, Master Colonist, or Colonel—for I 
believe you are all colonels here—your task 


is very simple. We want clear proof, sworn 
properly and attested duly, of the death of 


a villain—George Castlewood, otherwise the 
Honorable George Castlewood, otherwise 
Lord Castlewood: a man who murdered his 
own father ten years ago this November: 
a man committed for trial for the crime, but 
who bribed his jailers and escaped, and wan- 
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pe all over the Continent. What is that 
Have you got rats ?” 


dere 


noise? 


«Plenty of foreign rats, and native ’coons, | 


and 3} 
ro on With it.” 
° ‘The voice of Uncle Sam was stern, and his 
face full of rising fury, as I, who had made 
that noise in my horror, tried to hush my 
heart with patience. 

“ The story is well known,” continued the 
ger: “we need make no bones of it. 


stran 


unks, and other varmint. Wal, Squire, | 


sooner than be surrendered to him I would 
rush back to my room and jump out of the 
window, and trust myself to the trackless 
forest and the snowy night. I was very 


| nearly doing so, but just had sense enough 


George Castlewood went about under a} 


” 


curse— 
“Not quite so loud, Squire, if you please. 
My household is not altogether seasoned.” 


to wait and hear what would be said of me. 
So I lurked in the darkness, behind the 
rails, while the stranger read slowly and 
pompously. 
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““Where the quiet colored end of evening smiles 


“And perhaps you have got the young} 
lady somewhere. 


flect. 
ome n murders. Now, Gundry, let us have 
no squeamishness. We only want justice, 
and we can pay for it. Ten thousand dol- 
lars I am authorized to offer for a mere act 
of duty on your part. 
tion treaty. 
must have had him. But as he has cheated 
the hangman by dying, we can only see his 
grave and have evidence. And all well-dis- 
posed people must rejoice to have such a 
quiet end of it. For the family is so well 
known, you see.” 


“T see,” Mr. Gundry answered, quietly, | 


laying a finger on his lips. “Guess you 
want something more than that, though, 
Squire. Is there nothing more than the 
grave to oblige a noble Britisher with ?” 
“Yes, Colonel; we want the girl as well. 
Ve know that she was with him in that 
caravan, or wagon train, or whatever you 
please to call it. We know that you have 
made oath of his death, produced his child, 


share in the insurance job. Your laws must 
be queer to let you do such things. In En- 


I heard a report to that | 
But here you think nothing of a} 


miles and miles 
On the solitary pastures.” 
DROWNING says “ pastures :” substitute 
the word “sea,” and you have a vivid 
description of my outlook. Cut off from the 
pleasures and pains of society by these 
“miles of sea,” what wonder that my 


thoughts turn lovingly to my nearest neigh- 


We have an extradi- 
If the man had been alive, we | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


bor—a girl in Portugal? She lives in a tum- 
ble-down castle in Coimbra, just opposite 
me, Only separated by the sea. Coimbra, 
Portugal’s university town, nestles cozily on 
the mountain-side, and looks down from 
pleasant heights upon the sea. 

But I will not describe this quaint old 
city, with its crowded crooked streets, its 
high overhanging houses, its many curious 
shops, and the merry groups of students in 
their picturesque medizval attire. I will 


| not linger here, because my little neighbor 


in the old castle waits for me to tell her 
story. 

Just after you pass the nunnery of Santa 
Clara, you will see the ruins of the grand 
old chateau whose tower alone has been 
spared by time. Here dwells Catilina with 


| her grandmother and two aged servants. 
and obtained his trunks, and drawn his | 


gland it would have taken at least three | 


years, and cost a deal more than the things 
were worth, even without a Chancery suit. 


However, of his papers I shall take posses- | 


sion; they can be of no earthly use to you.” | 


“To be sure. And possession of his dar- 
ter too, without so much as a Chancery suit. 
But what is to satisfy me, Squire, agin goin’ 
wrong in this little transaction ?” 

“T can very soon satisfy you,” said the 
stranger, “as to theiridentity. Here is their 
full, particular, and correct description— 
names, weights, and colors of the parties.” 

With a broad grin at his own exquisite 
wit, the bluff man drew forth his pocket- 
book, and took out a paper, which he be- 
gan to smooth on his knee quite leisurely. 
Meanwhile, in my hiding-place, I was trem- 
bling with terror and indignation. The 
sense of eavesdropping was wholly lost in 
that of my own jeopardy. 


Wrinkled and bent, they seem fit inhabit- 
ants of such a time-worn home. 

The grandame, stately despite her years, 
seems so stern and sad that one falls to won- 
dering how this bright bit of childhood has 
grown so beautiful and gay amidst this 
mouldy atmosphere of the past. 

If you will look into this lower room, you 
will know you are in the presence of pover- 
ty, but poverty fallen from its high estate. 
The furniture of the spacious apartment is 


| scanty and worm-eaten, but grand withal; 


the high wainscoting, so richly carved, is a 
treasure of art; from the time-stained walls 
the portraits of dead grandees look down 


| upon you with solemn state ; the reed mats 


hanging in door and window give a cool 
shade, and the soft summer wind rustles 
pleasantly through them. 

There by her favorite window in her high- 
backed chair sits the seiiora, finding beauty 
amidst the desolation; for nature is here 


abundant, as if to repair the waste of man. 
I must know | 


Rich grass, fresh climbing plants, grow on 


what was arranged about me; for I felt such | every side; the orange-tree, beautiful with 


a hatred and fear of that stranger that | blossoms, fills the air with its odor. 


Palm- 
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trees and the blooming magnolias crowd in 
close friendship with the black cypress, and 
render the garden of the castle a wilderness 
of magnificent beauty. 

Not far away a little palm-shaded stream 
makes its way to the sea. On its very edge 


is a broad overhanging stone, the favorite | 


resort of Catilina during the long summer 
afternoons. 
There you will find her now, lying on the 


mossy rock, with her small head, crowned | 


with a wealth of dusky brown hair, pillowed 
onherarm. The scarlet skirt does not hide 
the little slippered feet. Looking at her, 
you forget her idleness, and think only of 
her beauty as you enjoy this picture of per- 
fect repose in this work-day world of ours. 


She is thinking of the handsome stranger | 


whom she found here yesterday, and of how 
pleasant it was to hear him apologize for 
the intrusion; and she falls to wondering 
if he will come again, and to wishing that 
her unknown fiancé might be like him. She 
knows that a husband is chosen for her, and 
the time even for the marriage appointed. 
This was arranged by her parents when she 
was a little child, and she is so powerless 
to change her fate that until now she had 
troubled herself but little about the future. 
Sometimes, finding her life rather dull, she 
had wished for some other partner in her 
dance than her own shadow, and at such 
moments the thought of the coming hus- 
band had promised a pleasant change. But 
now she has met a hero for her dreams, and 
she feels that, unless like him, her husband 
will be unwelcome. 

As she recalls the handsome bright face 
and pleasant voice, she sighs, and shudder- 


ingly thinks that perhaps her husband will | 


be like the priest’s nephew Pierro, ugly and 
crooked. Even while she is comparing the 
only two young men she has ever met, the 
hero of her thoughts approaches. Her bright 
blush and sunny smile give him a warm wel- 
come, and happily pass the hours of that 
summer afternoon. 

Walking slowly home, Catilina determines 
to tell her grandmother of her adventure, 
and to implore that her marriage may be 
delayed for another year. Trembling at the 
thought even of her boldness, she enters the 
room where the sefiora sits gently fanning 
herself near her favorite window. 
pression on her face warns Catilina that 
something unusual has happened. She has 


but a moment to wait before hearing words | 


that seem an answer to her thoughts. She 
is bidden to array herself in her holiday 
dress at once, for that within a few hours 


her betrothal will take place, as even now | 
| 


the appointed husband is on his way to the 
chateau. The words 


quite white and speechless, with a scared, | 


hopeless look in her large dark eyes. 
I £ - 





An ex-| 


of remonstrance, 80 | 
bravely planned, die on her lips; she stands | 


| Quietly she leaves the room to obey: }y t 
how different from the gay happy gir! Sie 
| entered, is this sad, slow-footed young ma . 
en! Unwilling fingers and a heayy joa, 
make slow haste, and it is a long time }y: 
| the clicking of the little slippers is ly 
descending the stone stairs. 
With eyes cast down in dull despair, she 
enters the large dimly lighted room. an 
ing to see the man fancy has painted as « 
and ugly. She hears the priest’s voice as iy 
a dream, and scarce heeds when he talese 
her hand and joins it with another: } 


ira 


eadl- 


| strong warm fingers grasp so firmly her co), 
| limp hand that, startled, she raises her tear- 
| ful eyes, and beholds in her lover the hand- 
| some face of her hero. 

The goodly pictured company look down 
| approvingly from their heights on the wall. 
| the kind old priest smiles beneficently, the 
| happiness on the face of the grand old dame 
| has renewed for the moment the beauty of 
| her youth. Through the reed mats in the 
| windows rustles the summer wind, and )be- 

tween the chinks creep bright streaks of 
| moonlight and look upon the happy faces 


of the young lovers. That same moon shines 
| down upon me, and as I gaze out into bright- 
| ness, makes a path of glory across these miles 
lof sea that separate me from my neighbor 
| in Portugal. 





THE PIN GHOST. 


YO! I am certain I did not dream it, be- 
cause, you see, I wasn’t asleep. I wa 
very tired, I know, for I had been sewing 
busily all day, helping my good friend Miss 
| Fairbairn, the dress-maker, to put the fin- 
ishing touches to my new walking suit, and I 
had just thrown myself down on the lounge 
| for five minutes’ rest, but I was wide awake 
| all the time. 

My husband laughs and shakes his head 
when I say this; but perhaps you, dear read- 
er, will be more reasonable when you have 
heard the whole story. 
| It was just after dinner. As I have said, 
| I was very tired, and I left my husband en- 
| grossed in the evening paper, while I stole 

away to my little sewing-room, intending 
| to see that the just-finished dress was care- 
| fully folded and laid away until such time 
as it should be needed. 

But then my weariness overcame me, and 
I just closed my eyes as I lay on the lounge, 
to shield them from the gas, when a slight 
rustling noise attracted my attention, and 
|I opened them instantly to see the very 
| strangest sight: a tiny, slender figure, per- 
haps two feet in height, clad in a rove of 
silvery white—an old woman, to judge by 
her queer wrinkled face; a young sylph, to 
look at her light agile movements— who 
was hovering over the countless scraps and 
| shreds which still littered the floor, and ap- 


| 


S 





THE PIN 





— 
parently picking up something with great 
eagel 1688. 
For a moment I was too much startled to 
peak ; then, gaining courage as I looked at 
the little creature, I sprang up, exclaiming 
at the same time, 

“Why, who are you? and where did you 
come from? and pray what are you doing 


8 


ere ?” 

, The little okl woman straightened her- 
self as I thus abruptly addressed her, and 
made a queer little ancient courtesy. Then 
with great gravity, in a shrill fine voice 
which almost seemed to prick one’s ears 
with its peculiar sharpness, she answered, 

“Tam the Pin Ghost, and my mission has 
ever been to gather up in all parts of the 
world the pins that are dropped by so many 
hasty or careless hands. Especially do I 
follow in the wake of dress-makers, because 
then and there have I always found my 
richest harvest, and that is why I am here 
to-night.” 

“Dear me!” Tinterrupted; “this vocation 
of yours explains a mystery which has long 
puzzled the curious. This is the answer to 
that oft-repeated question of ‘Where do the 
pins go?” 

“Yes,” said the sprite, with a queer little 
smile on her withered face—“ yes, and you 
may congratulate yourself on having fath- 
omed a secret which has baffled wiser heads 
than yours.” 

“But tell me,” I began, eagerly—“ tell me 
what you do with all the pins you gather, 
and to what use you can put them. Come, 
sit down and let us talk comfortably.” 

“Sit down, indeed!” said the old woman, 
with a look of disdain. ‘ Why, I’m neither 
bent nor crooked, that you should ask me to | 
sitdown. No; Lalways stand, as you might | 
perceive.” 

Seeing that she was really offended, | 
though I did not know why, I hastened to 
apologize, and at last the smile returned to | 
her face, and she began her story thus: 

“As I have told you, my mission is to 
pick up the pins that every one scatters, 
and this work keeps me very busy. By | 
day and by night, in town or country, in 
the houses of the rich or the poor, I gather | 
my pins, and having gathered, I proceed to | 
use them. Whenever I see a rich man, with 
more money than brains, building an ele- | 


” 


gant house and furnishing it in the most | 


costly manner, I begin my work on him. I 
put pins in his luxurious sofas, pins in his 
softest easy-chairs, pins in his bed of down; 


. . . . . | 
Ieven put pins in his favorite dishes, un- | 
yes, | 


til they cease to gratify his palate 
and pins in the elegant dresses of his wife 


and daughters too, until the whole family | 


become uneasy and discontented. 

“Then, finding no pleasure in their pos- 
sessions, they seil or rent their fine house on 
which they had so prided themselves, and 

‘ 


| quarrels : 


GHOST. 
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try change and travel. In nine cases out of 
ten they go abroad and make the tour of 
Europe, but they do not escape me. No, in- 
deed! I follow them in their journeyings, 
keeping them continually on the move, put- 
ting a few pins in every new purchase or 
new place, just to keep them from too much 
tranquillity. Finally our rich man turns his 
face homeward again, under a vain impres- 
sion that among the old familiar scenes the 
old rest and comfort may yet be found. De- 
lusion! I put pins in his old pleasures, his 
old pursuits, until he can glean nothing rest- 


ful from them, and is fain to become a dis- 


satisfied grumbler for the rest of his life. 
“Then sometimes I find a clergyman who 
is too happy, too comfortably settled; he 
loves his people, they love him, and he finds 
real delight in his duty. Well, I can soon 
change all that. I stick pins in his sermons, 
and they prick and vex some sensitive hear- 
er. I stick pins in elder or deacon, warden 


| or vestry-man, as the case may be, until their 


very hand-shakings only sting the more. I 
put a few pins in the sewing society, the 
missionary meeting, the social gatherings, 
until nearly every one gets a prick or a 
scratch, and is indignant accordingly. By- 
and-by the poor harassed minister and his 
perplexed people are mutually glad to sever 
their uncomfortable relations. 

“Then, again, I amuse myself with lovers’ 
and let me tell you in confidence 
that they are the most foolishly sensitive peo- 
ple in the world. A well-placed pin is quite 
sufficient to make any man absurdly jealous 


|or any girl unreasonably exacting, and I 


have often known a broken e1 
follow a few good hard pricks. 

“Sometimes I stick a pin into an orator 
just as he is rising to address an audience; 
and then how the poor man will stammer 
and hesitate and fidget, and make all his 
hearers as nervous as himself. 

“ But my most effective work is done when 


igagement to 


|IT can put a few sharp pins into a married 


man, and then send him home yet smarting 
from the effect. 

“ Of course he thinks that his business per- 
plexities have irritated him, and lays his 
ill humor to some rise or fall in stocks or 
merchandise ; but J know better. Naturally 


| he vents some part of his vexation upon his 


wife, and this saves me a great deal of work, 
since no thrust of mine, however sharp, could 
equal the pain her husband’s ill temper can 
give her. 
“Tn fact, that is the easiest way to reach 
a married woman; for all the pins I can put 
in the domestic machinery, all the sharp- 
| pointed frictions of social life, are as noth- 
ing compared with the smart a husband’s 
| looks and words can inflict. 
“Very often, too, Imake one at a dinner or 
evening party, and slyly put a few spare pins 
}in here and there. Have you never been 
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thoroughly uncomfortable at a social gath- 
ering where you expected to find only enjoy- 
ment? Ah! that was owing to some of my 
pins.” 


“Alas!” I exclaimed, as the old woman | 


paused for a moment, “ what a list of vexa- 
tions and annoyances is this! How much 
real misery you are responsible for, and how 
complacently you speak of it all! Tell me, 
do you never do any good, never further any 
right purpose ?” 

The sprite looked at me, as I asked this 
question, with a new expression—a look 
from which the malice had faded, and was 
replaced by a gentle gravity. 

“TI think I may say,” she replied, “that 
my vocation gives me many opportunities 
of doing good, which I embrace very gladly. 
Whenever I catch people saying unkind 
things, repeating foolish gossip, showing 
selfish disregard for the happiness of others, 
I never fail to prick them severely. Want of 
honor or honesty, extravagance, wasted op- 
portunities—all these and countless other 
causes provoke me to sharpest pricks and 
thrusts, given with unceasing vigilance.” 

“ But how is it that all these pricks and 
stings you give don’t make the world any 
better? Unkindness, selfishness, and false- 
hood abound in every direction, to say noth- 
ing of graver errors; and so of what use are 
your pins, after all ?” 

“ Ah, that is only too true,” said my com- 
panion, sadly. “I have wondered at that 
same fact very often, and it is dreadfully 
discouraging, I can tell you, though I know 
it is not my fault. But then I sometimes 
think,” she added, brightening visibly as 
she spoke, “that people get used to my re- 
minders after a while, and so disregard them. 
For instance, there are the politicians. Now 
I have tried faithfully to prick and sting 
some of those men into being honest; but 
though I have used up nearly all my reserve 
pins in the effort, I can’t say I have ever 
met with the slightest success. 
has often seemed to me that the more I dis- 
turbed and tormented them, the more they 
engrossed themselves in schemes of fraud 
and corruption. Why, I have sometimes 


, 


been quite in want of pins because of the | 


myriads I have wasted on these people.” 


“What do you do when you find your 


supply running low ?” I inquired. 

“Oh, I practice a little more economy for 
a time, and then, too, I make use of substi- 
tutes.” 

“T don’t see what you can find that would 
answer the purpose.” 

“Well, the best of all I employ are the 
bores, and they are really very effective. 
Why, bless you, with one first-class bore I 
can make a dozen people uncomfortable, not 


to say wretched, and, in consequence, I take 
the bores of all sorts under my special pro- | 
Nothing less powerful than my | 


tection. 





Indeed, it | 


| care could have saved them from the venge- 
| ance of their victims long ago.” 
| “Well, notwithstanding all you have said 
| about your efforts for improving people, | 
must still think that yours is a cruel and 4 
| useless occupation, for you cause much need- 
less unhappiness to many innocent people, 
while, by your own showing, you are unable 
, to do any real good,” I said, warmly; for | 
was, I could hardly tell why, somewhat cross. 
The old woman smiled more maliciously 
| than ever as I spoke, and then making a 
| sudden motion toward me with finger and 
thumb, as if about to prick me with a pin, 
| she exclaimed, sharply, 
| “There, take that, and see what it is to 
| be rude to the Pin Ghost!” and the next in- 
| stant she had vanished from my sight and 
| from the room as completely as if she had 
| never existed. At the same moment my hus- 
| band called me, and, with my mind still oc- 
| cupied with my strange visitant, I returned 
| to the parlor and told him the whole story, 
which he heard with incredulous laughter, 
declaring that I must have dreamed it all. 
But there is one fact which assures me 
| that I really saw the old woman; for ever 
| since she made that parting thrust at me 
| with finger and thumb—ever since that mo- 
ment, I say—I have been suffering from a 
| vague uneasiness, which has culminated at 
| last in a restless desire to put this narrative 
in print. Perhaps this was the consumma- 
tion the malicious old woman intended, and 
| my punishment may consist of sharp criti- 
cism, or total unbelief, or—sharpest pin of 
all—I may be coolly classed among the 
bores, and thus find myself at once the 
weapon and the victim of the Pin Ghost. 





LILLIAN’S DYING, 


Tur sea is blue, the world is fair, 
The happy robins course and sing; 
Midsummer never seemed to wear 
Such grace in every thing. 
Fair Lillian’s days are nearly sped ; 
She may not count what hours remain ; 
But every earthly hope is dead, 
And heaven’s she would attain. 
How few the years since, lithe and young, 
A maid just turned a happy wife! 
The robins then no gayer sung, 
Nor summer gave more life. 


Now, when her children bird-like poise 
And chatter round her cottage door, 

To her frail sense that is but noise 
Which music was before. 


| She has no voice to bid them cease, 

No power to curb their youthful strength ; 
| She thinks, ‘“‘I soon shall be at peace, 

The discord done at length.” 
| 


Lying alone upon her bed, 
} Her motherless years she lives again, 
And rises, half as from the dead, 
To kiss her babe with pain. 


| She looks abroad—the fields are sweet, 
The bowers are gay, the trees are green. 
“ Alas!” she says, “can these eyes greet 


More love than they have seen ?” A. F. 
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THE BOOK OF GOLD. 


A Christmas Story. 
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TROWBRIDGE. 


“OVER THE COUNTER, SPEUTAOLES ON NOSE, OLD RICHARD STOOPED.” 


I.—CHRISTMAS-EVE. 
One snowy Christmas-eve it came to pass, 
As Richard Ray was turning down the gas 
In the old book-shop, casting into gloom 
The dusty rows on rows that lined the room, 
And antique folios piled on shelf and floor, 
Two strangers, meeting, halted at his door, 
And entered singly. 


Short and slight the first, 
In short black cloak, with ample cape reversed 
Above his head to shield him from the snow— 
A quaintly improvised capote ; below, 
Vou. LIV.—No, 319.—5 


A strange bright face, large-eyed, intense, peer 
ed out: 
A man of forty years or thereabout. 


Lightly the snow-flakes from its folds he shook, 
And from his cloak produced a ponderous book 
“A fine old Burton / I dare swear,” quoth he ; 
“There’s not another such this side the sea. 
Since I am here to turn an honest penny, 

I ought to laud my wares; but what can any 
Reasonably fair and candid villain say 

In praise of friends he’s plotting to betray ? 
My rare old Robert Burton! there he lies !’ 
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Scanning the shop-man with deep wondrous eves, 


“ How 


Full of unspeakable great 


tho ights, 


your Midas-touch 


and gold I need, Heaven 


1% yw at 
ld turn 
knows.” 

Over the counter, spectacles on nose, 

Qld Richard stooped: “ Ah, surely; so it is! 

I ought to find a purchaser for this:” 

And named a price that touched the stranger’s 
pride. 


“What! sell a life-long friend so cheap ?” he 
cried, 

“I'd sooner seek an air-hole in the ice 

And drown myself!” he vowed—and took the 
price. 

Then, with a smile so quaint it well might move 

Another’s tears: “Who knows but this may 
prove 

The nucleus of a fortune? Thanks!” he said, 

Flung the black cape once more above his head, 

And went his way. 


In dark and silent mood, 
Aside, meanwhile, the second stranger stood: 
\ tall fair youth, but anxious-eyed and wan; 
Brows nobly arched, but all their freshness gone, 
Withered and parched by fires that raged within— 
The hidden fires of suffering and of sin. 


Why he had entered there I scarce can tell. 

He neither came to purchase nor to sell; 

But, as a hunted wretch, in desperate strait, 

Remorse and terror knocking at his gate, 

Seeks any corner, Maurice Allanburn, 

Harassed, beset, not knowing where to turn, 

Had paused at Richard’s door. If all were told, 

Perhaps he would have clutched the old man’s 
gold, 

For Allanburn, a pious widow's son, 

(ffianced, loved, even to the verge had run 

{ secret course of ruinous excess, 

Till he was ready, in his dire distress, 

To fling himself on any frantie deed, 

To mount unbridled violence as a steed, 

And leap the abyss, or perish utterly. 


‘Dishonor I will never live to see: 

When all has failed, then this!” he said, and 
pressed 

A hidden vial sewed into his vest. 

“The swift news of my death shall overtake 

The rumor of disgrace, and kindly break 

Their poor hearts first.” 


What hope is there? Suspected 
Already by the house he serves; detected, 
He fears, and tracked by spies this night; the 
end 
Is menacingly nigh. And now the friend, 
With whose forged name he has been forced to 
borrow 
Some thousands in his absence, comes to-morrow. 
Gold, only gold, much gold, this very night, 
Or ignominious and precipitate flight— 
Naught else can save him; and he will not fly. 
“There’s none so wretched, so insnared, as I!” 


So Maurice stood and watched, aloof in shade, 
The shop-man and the stranger at their trade. 
“What furious need of gold to such as he?” 
He mutters. “I could laugh at poverty, 
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And welcome toil, no matter where or 
With but a crust by honest labor got, 
Has he staked all upon some rec kless 
The hopes of youth, an honorable nam 
Is life itself, and more than life, at stake 
A mother’s love, a young girl’s heart to brea 
If not, let him be happy.” 


ume 


With the air 
Of one who had a common errand there 
Maurice drew near, and cast an absent 
Over the pages of a little book 
Which lay upon the counter, till by chance 
A single sentence riveted his glance. 


lOOK 


Turn back, turn back ; it is not yet too late 
Turn back, O youth ! nor seek to expiate 
Bad deeds by worse, and save the hand from sha 
By plunging all thy soul into the flame. 


He started, read again, and still again, 
With a strange fascination, But just then— 


“ An admirable book,” the old man said; 
“ Right Thinking and Right Living : ’twill be read, 
And, I predict, be famous, centuries hence. 
The author is a man of wit and sense— 
Charles Masters. Out of print, I think, just now 
Only a shilling. Thank you,” with a bow. 
“A merry Christmas to you, and good-night ;” 
And Richard Ray once more turned down the 
light. 


And with a quick glance up and down, to learn 
If he is spied and followed, Allanburn 
Goes forth again into the whirling storm. 


The crowd sweeps by: the shop-girl’s flitting 
form; 

The brisk mechanic coming from his work ; 
The prosperous merchant, and the honest clerk ; 
The happy poor man, with his pack of toys, 
The Santa Claus of his own girls and boys; 
The fatherless apprentice lad, who stops 

To feast his eyes before the glittering shops— 


| No Christmas gifts for him, but he ean fill 


His dreams with presents, and be happy still ; 


| The sleighing parties, in their fairy shells, 
|The muffled drivers and the jingling bells; 
| The cheery newsboy, shouting through the storm 


(Blowing his finger-tips to keep them warm) 
The last great forgery, the awful crime. 


“ Whose turn,” thinks Maurice, “ will it be next 


time ?” 
And hears in fancy, “Shocking suicide !’— 
His own dread fate by all the newsboys cried 


In groups, or friendly couples, or alone, 

ach with a hope and purpose of his own, 

He sees them pass; and thinks what pleasant 
things 

The season to the humblest fireside brings, 

Happy alike who give and who receive; 


| And all his memories of Christmas-eve— 


The expectant stockings by the chimney hung; 
The sweet conspiracies of old and young; 
The Christmas-tree, with its surprising fruits— 
Toys, candies, picture-books, the boy’s first boots ; 
The days of innocence and hope and joy; 
The fond proud mother, and the proud fond boy: 
And many a fault and many a broken vow 
Rush over him; and he beholds even now 

In their suburban home that mother wait, 
And listen for his footstep at the gate, 
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with light hand some graceful task she 


ng still for him some sweet surprise. 


Maurice stifles in his throat the ery, 


s none so wretched and so base as I.” 


haunts him, waiting there in vain, 
nscience urges with its stinging pain ; 
Maurice, entering at a well-known door, 
like errands, many a time before, 
hes a pen and sets himself to write: 


er, ( 


lo not expect me home to-night ; 


tant business.” 


Flashing through the wire, 
words will find the widow by her fire; 
she will sigh, “His work is never done. 
Laura, what a husband you have won! 


*** HOPE EVERMORE! LOVE EVERMORE!’ 


So faithful, so industrious, so sedate ! 

No wonder he is pale and worn of late, 

With so much business on his hands”—the while 
He hastens to a bar-room to beguile 

His misery for a moment, and impart 

Fresh resolution to his faltering -heart. 


He meets a friend; puts on an easy air 

Of gayety, and sees through his despair 

A sudden gleam. ‘“ Ah, Murdock, you’re my man! 
Lend me a trifle—any thing you can ; 

For Christmas gifts have ruined me, and I 
Have still to purchase’—forging lie on lie. 


The loan obtained, they chat and clink their 
glasses 4 

And Maurice notes a short slight man who passes, 

Advancing to the bar with eager pace, 

In short black mantle, with a strange bright face. 


The wondrous eyes and the great soul within 
Glow with deep fervor as he calls for gin 
He lifts with nervous hand the g 


And Ric 


lass and drinks, 


pays with And Maurice 
thinks: 


“Was this 


To quench a hervy 


iard’s coin, 


his f 1 need 


earful need, his mad desire 
irst fiercer fire ? 
No hope for him! but I may yet restore 
All I have periied, 


+t} 


with 


by one venture more.” 
Straight to a gaming palace he repairs ; 
Climbs with quick step the too familiar stairs ; 
The hot hope mounting to his head like fumes 
Of maddening wine, he walks the gilded rooms, 
The scene of half i Seated there, 
To Heaven, or Chance, or Fate, he breathes a 
prayer, 
To look with favoring eyes upon his 


his losses 


sin, 


THEY SiNG,” 


The last, he vows, if he may only win. 

Not for his own, but for his mother’s sake, 
For Laura’s, he implores ; and his last stake 
On the green cloth with trembling hand lets fall, 
Wins, loses, wins again, and loses all. 


| And all is over. Mother’s eyes no more 
Shall greet him with glad welcome at the door 
No more for him the rose of love shall bloom, 
And trance the senses with its charmed perfume ; 
Beauty delight, or social pleasure blow 

The heart’s dull embers to a heavenly glow. 
The world its myriad industries shall ply, 
And all its vast concerns full-sailed sweep by ; 
And Friendship shall endure, and Hope shall trim 
Her deathless lamp, but never more for him. 


So Allanburn upon that Christmas-eve, 
His ruined youth despairing to retrieve, 
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lodging, sits 

walks the room by fits, 

sad farewells 

the Christmas bells 
stormy air— 


through the tumult 


Locked in his melancholy 
And meditates, 
And writes 
To those 
Peal 


Peal 


or 
his everlasting 
until 
upon the 


and 


he loves, 
sweet clear, and 
bear 

en tidings 


ove is born: 


of Peace. 


and sorrow cease ! 


of the reign 
let wrong 
more ! evermore ring 
sing 
blest : 
rest, 


1, Save 


hope 
love 
world: and 
world but 
lespair and angu 
and a 


they 
ermore ! evermore !” they 


all 


one, 


“a "Ss 
worid 18 


the 


for whom no 


respite Ii 


death 


To 
To 
No 
A 


sham dishonored grave. 
He will not pause to think : 
falter the brink ? 
rs, with a ely steady, 
Cold he seals them, and now all is ready. 
He reac} for the vial at his breast, 
And finds instead, forgotten in his vest, 
[he little book placed there some hours ago. 
The leaves fall open in his hand, and, lo! 
Before him, like a flaming sword that turns 
All ways, more the fiery burns, 


eap, why on 
Strang 
hand 


1es 


once sentence 


Turn back, turn back ; it is not yet too late: 
Turn back, O youth ! ; 
Bad deeds by worse, and save the hand from shame 
By plunging all thy soul into the flame ! 


nor seek to ¢ rpiate 


He started to his feet, dashed down the book, 
And to and fro across the chamber took 
Quick frenzied strides; then hurriedly prepared 
The deadly draught, and in the mirror glared 
At his own spectre, ghastly pale and grim, 
With glass uplifted, coldly mocking him. 


Tis but a shadow, 
Come, Nothingness ! 


by!” 


and what more am I? 
and, World and Life, good- 


He raised the glass—the shadow did the same ; 
He closed his eyes, and suddenly, like flame, 
Leaped forth the warning to his inner sight, 
In living letters read by their own light : 


Turn back, turn back ; it is not vet too late. 


Be it Charles Masters, Providence, or Fate, 
Something has stayed his hand. From off the 

floor | 
He takes the little book and reads once more. 


When all is lost, One 
One 
Go l Ly 


U por the 


refuge yet 

after all our pains ; 

thy head and weep thy tears, O youth ! 
dear maternal breast of Truth. 


remains, 


sacre 1 solace, 


Still as he reads, the Christmas bells he hears, 
And in their frozen sources start his tears. 


Dismiss the evil counsels of Deceit, 

Flina of the and dow nward to thy feet 

Let the f vesture of concealment fall, 4 
And, owning all thy wrongs, atone for all. 


mask, 
‘alse 


At every word he feels the searching steel 
That probes the quivering heart, but probes to 
heal. 


} 
false path, though fair and long it seem, | 


BE 
Leads to and happy thou may’st deem 
7 


% whose lesson comes not late— 


ROT pit Ms 
wayward youth, 


rtunate, w 


Ay 


O fi hen most unfortunate ! 


| As 


| Fallen fortune 
| But will and heart were strong, and evermore 
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Aficio: with mo absorbed, intent 
Reads on; and each prophetic 
meant 

his own heart; 
shines, 

Such swift conviction lightens in the 
And all while the holy bells are ring 
The spirits of the Christmas bells are sl 
Filling the stormy world with hymns of | 
‘For Love 


' 
Ceast 


So 
word Se¢ 
For such broad bright wisdo; 
lines 


the 


is born: let wrong and s¢s 


Sorrow no more! hope evermore ! 
‘Hope evermore! love !” they 

And all the rock of self is cleft and sha 
And deep within, sweet blessed springs awak« 
Of comfort and new courage, not 
This coward’s death, and like a 
The demons he has conjured, 
Strong in the strength which 

give. 


they 
evermore 


to die 
traitor fly 
but to live 


only truth 


II.—CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 
And Maurice lived. And as a traveler—lost 
By night upon some trackless prairie, crossed 
By wind-driven, leaping flames, while ever nighe 
Sweeps the red-maned wild hurricane of fire 
With hoof of thunder and devouring breath, 
And all the air is lit with lurid death— 
Kindles before his feet the crisp dry grass, 
And burns the path where he will safely pass; 
And the flames die behind him, and the morn 
Beholds him far on blackened plains forlorn: 
But life is left, and hope; Allanburn, 
By frank avowal of his guilt and stern 
Self-condemnation, quelled the rage of men, 
Forestalled his foes, and won his friends again, 
*twere, before he lost them. 


so 


Desolate 
And long the labor seemed, to re-instate 
and lost honor to restore; 


He kept the little volume by his side— 
His savior once, and now his secret guide 


| And solace in the long ennobling strife, 


Incarnating its wisdom in his life. 


To lose with high endeavor is to win; 
And they but fail who build success on sin, 
Whose gilded walls of happiness shall stand 
As baseless palaces on sea-washed sand. 


Each day’s experience taught him to construe 


Its old dry truths with meanings fresh and new 


Be then thy conscience as the eternal rock, 
Wave -huffeted, unmoved by every shock 

Of roaring condemnation, hate, and wrong 
Set thou thereon thy pharos high and strong 


Thus as he played his arduous daily part, 
He learned its lofty precepts all by heart. 


| Let two allied and equal laws control 


Thy being—law for body and law for soul ; 
As the steam-chariot, with obedient wheel, 


| Flies safely on its parallels of steel. 


Nor prudent virtues only; rising thence, 


| It taught him faith and wise beneficence. 


Religion is no leaf of faded green, 

Or flower of vanished Sragrance, pressed betwee 
The pages of a Bible ; but trom seeds 

Of love it springeth, watered by good deeds. 
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sed the whirling years, some nine or ten; 


w the Christmas-time brings round again 


went revels, and draws near its close, 
homeward through the city Maurice goes 


Nature lets her starry eyelid down, 
quiet falls on all the town, 
ig frost is in the silent air, 
n breath whitens on his beard and hair, 
iunburn, with homeward-hasting feet, 
echoes of the icy street. 


es the 


shops, on Christmas-eve ablaze with light, 
sed and dark on this cold Christmas night 
n the homes about him, Maurice knows 
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There waits the partner of his home 
Their mother and (ecstatic thought!) his wife, 
rhe ever-faithful Laura. Fondly there 

His own good mother from her easy-chair 
Watches the baby Maurice on the floor, 
Upbuilding still, to it fall once more, 

His toppling house of blocks; or turns to smile 
On little Laura by her side the while, 
Bending in the warm light her glowing head, 
Hushing her doll and putting it to bed. 


and life, 


ie 


see 


in the box 
new Chrisimas 


The last house falls in 
Are packed at last the 
blocks; 


ruins; 
bright 


“HIS OWN GOOD MOTHER FROM HER EASY-CHAIR WATCHES THE BABY MAURICE ON THE FLOOR.’ 


What pleasure sparkles and what comfort glows: 

rhe dance, the song and story, told or sung; 

Smiles from the elders, laughter from the young; 

Enraptured childhood with its pictured page; 

The homely games, uniting youth and age— 

Scenes which the curtained windows 
conceal : 

And all the joys which friends and kindred feel 

In that glad time—with sympathizing heart, 

He seems to see and hear and take a part 

In all; and now his eager fancy runs 

Before to his own home and little ones, 


scarce 


The doll’s asleep, the cradle put away; 
And so the happy children end their play. 
And in imagination now he sees 
Two cherubs in white night-gowns on their 
knees, 
Mingling 
chair, 
Lisping with dewy lips their evening prayer. 
How sweet the picture! Suddenly the past 
Rises to dash it; and he starts aghast, 
Seeing his own pale spectral image stand 
Within a mocking mirror, glass in hand. 


their curls before the mother’s 
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While thus amid his blessings he must think | For know you who I am ?—Sir, a lost so 
Of perils passed, and shudder at the brink | Hear overhead Jehovah’s thunder roll ! 
Of one black gulf, the dark remembrance makes | It mutters—do you mark it? ‘Woe! 
What is seem brighter; as he sometimes wakes woe !’” 
At midnight from the hideous dream, to press | 7 cS x 
More closely his dear present happiness. | Maurice replied: “I do not hear it so 
| It says you shall be saved. For Christ is } 
In me He comes to bring you help and 
For you and for your child.” 


He hurries on with eased and thankful heart; 
And of a sudden sees before him start 
From a by-street the figure of a child, , 
A wretched girl in rags, who puts up wild * “For her in 
Entreating hands, and cries out piteously, | And, Sir, I thank you; she has woful n 


“Oh, Sir! who is there—who will come and see | But I am driven about the desert wor 
My father? He is very 


“My child, I will go with you. 


ld 
sick! I fear—” | By my own burning; hither and thither w 
Is it near?’ | Forever, a wailing, wandering ghost of sin, 
And, comprehending what she scarce can say, Through regions where Lord Christ has 1 
He follows where she quickly leads the way. | been. 
| 
| 


And yet I was a master once, and taught 
Divine Philosophy ; preached, wrote, and bro 
Refreshment to some hearts, I verily think 
Now I am perishing for a little drink; 


Down the by-street where red-eyed rum-shops 
glare, 


And with hot breath defile the evening air, 


“** aR? THOU THE OHRIST?’ HE ORIES,” 


Where pines pale Poverty, while Vice and Crime | And if you bear a charitable mind, 

With lurid orgies vex the hallowed time; | As I must deem—for in your face I find 
Across a court and upward through the gloom | A certain eloquence—give me some gin. 

Of creaking stairs, she leads to a cold room, | You'll tell me that has been my special sin: 
Ill-odored with foul drugs and misery, | Not so: it was the world-consuming thirst 
Where from his couch a man starts up to see | For fresher power and larger life which first 
A stranger come. | Fevered my soul; then, in the sacred name 

| Of Inspiration, sovereign Opium came. 

In gorgeous dreams he stalks, the Lord of Pain 
Gin is a little page that bears his train. 

|In pomp before us to the feast he goes, 


‘Art thou the Christ?” he cries; 
And in the wan white face and wondrous eyes, 
Where now the awful fires of fever burn, 


Is something which recalls to Allanburn | But ever, at the pageant’s sorrowful close, 
Old Richard’s book-shop and one long ago | Puts off his robes of fantasy and dream, 
White Christmas-eve. “Art thou the Christ or | And in his naked death’s-head grins supreme 

no? | 

|“ You're right: that little hunchback last held 
| rum ; 

That other bottle smells of laudanum. 

To purchase that my little girl was sent 
| Starved through the street, and our last coin 
| was spent. 


‘Not I,” said Maurice, as amazed he stood, 
“But in His name I come to do you good.” 


“Tdle your labor, if you be not He. 
No Christ at second-hand will do for me. 
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curse me for a fool, and go your way; 
your censure don’t forget to say, 
WAS THE BOUND THRALL oF Lorp OUpicm.’”’ 


appy man! think you that I have come 

judgment to condemn you? What am 1?” 
s Maurice, as he puts the bottles by, 

takes the sick man’s hot dry hand in his. 
, fellow-man, to whom all miseries 

gh his own sin and suffering are made 

KnoWN 5 

» censures no man’s folly but his own,” 


‘And have you kissed Temptation ? in the cup 
yadness drunk all hope and manhood up? 

[ am more guilty; yet I am the same 

Who once, and with some reason, bore the name 

Of Genius; for my spirit, in my youth, 

Explored all knowledge and conceived all truth. 

And—let me whisper it—I had a wife 

Won from a pleasant home and gentle life: 

A violet just opened in the air 

Of the sweet May is not so sweet and fair. 

And we were happy, and I loved her well; 

And hers was greater love; and when I fell, 

She strove with me, strove for me, and forgave 

me, 

And would have saved, if mighty love could save 
me, 

Pleading with Heaven and men and me my 
cause, 

But all my resolutions were as straws 

That bind a sleeping lion when he wakes. 

Why, Sir, for her and our dear children’s sakes 

To prudence I a thousand times was pledged ; 

And with that venom-thought the tooth is edged 

Which gnaws me here. But now her sleep is 
sound, 

Under the buttercups, in the cool ground, 

While I am burning. Where are you, my girl? 

Fidelia! child! my brain is all a-whirl. 

I can not see you well.” 


She nestles near: 
“Oh, father! don’t you know me? I am here.” 


With feeble hand he takes her thin wan shoul- 
der, 

And for an eager moment seems to hold her 

In his soul’s steadfast gaze: he sees the sad 

And patient little face which never had 

Its share of smiles; small features, which should 
be 

All freshness, pinched with early penury. 

And eyes—still like her mother’s, tender blue, 

Through every trial heavenly deep and true 

In their affection—at this moment dim 

With piteous tears, not for herself, but him. 


He held her there, and fondly gazed, and smiled 
With mournful pathos: “‘ My poor orphan child! 
You’ve had no parent since your mother died.” 


“Oh, father! I have you.” But he replied, 


“Your own good father died some years ago. 

I was that father: but this man of woe, 

Who chides, neglects you, makes your dear heart 
bleed, 

I pray you think it is not I indeed. 

A father should have cherished this frail flower, 

And nourished it in gentle sun and shower, 

And kept it, with a father’s manifold 

Fond troubles, from rude winds and wintry cold. 
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‘I dreamed just now that it was Christmas 
day ; 
And I saw troops of children at their play, 
And you among them, and your little brother— 
He had not died of hunger. And your mother, 
All hope and happy smiles, was at my side. 
And with unutterable love and pride 
We watched and kept you ever in our sight, 
And all was happiness and warmth and ligh: 
You were not cold or hungry any more; 
You were like other children. Then the roar 
Of laughing fiends awoke me, and I saw 
My darling shivering on her bed of straw. 
But do not mind. When I am gone, for you, 
My poor Fidele, the vision may come true. 
Then you'll forgive your father 


Do not weep 
I am too weak and ill. 


Now let me sleep.” 
So saying, he sank back upon his bed. 


And Maurice drew the child aside, and said, 

“Have you no friends, no kindred, who should 
know, 

Nor other home to which you two can go?” 


“My mother’s friends; but they are far away 
They would have had me go to them and stay— 
Forsake my father!” weeping, she replied. 
“But mother left him to me when she died. 
‘Be good to him; be always good and true.’ 
That was her charge, and so what could I do? 
They call him wicked. Oh, it is not so! 

But, good or wicked, this is all I know: 

He is my father, and has need of me.” 


“And you do well,” eries Maurice, cheerily. 
“Your little heart is very brave and strong. 
Now watch till I return; ’twill not be long.” 


Five minutes takes him to a coach; ten more, 
And he alights in haste at his own door. 
There busy hands in ample baskets pack 
Fuel and food, and he is whirling back; 
Finds a physician by the way; and, lo! 

Into that dismal chamber steals a glow 

Of comfort. Kindlings crackle in the grate 
The table beams with bounty, where of late 
Only the rank-breathed empty bottles stood ; 
While in the child the sense of gratitude 
For gifts that seem by Heavenly Mercy sent 
Is lost in wonder and bewilderment. 


“Eat, child!” But now beside the patient’s bed 
The doctor sits; and ere she touches bread, 

Though from long fasting weak in every limb, 
She trembling waits for words of hope from him 


As when an infant gone astray has climbed 
Some dizzy height, and any act ill-timed 

Of rescuing friends may cause its hold to miss, 
And dash it down the dreadful precipice, 

But slowly, step by step, with toil and pain, 
The way it climbed must it descend again: 
So this strayed soul has groped along the ledge 
Of life-o’er-death, till at the very edge 

He swoons, suspended in the giddy air; 

And only tender love and utmost care 

And all the skill which ever science gave 
Can save him, if indeed even such can save 


The wise physician, seated at his task— 

His kindly features moulded to a mask 

Of calm grave thought, through which no faintest 
ray 

To kindle expectation finds it way— 
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Counts pulse, and ponders symptoms, and _pre- 
pares 

The patient’s powders, while the patient glares 
Delirious ; then takes but at the door, 
Seeing the child's eyes question and implore, 
Puts off the doctor and resumes the man, 
And speaks what comfortable words he can, 


leav Cs 


And now Fidele is pacified and fed. 

She sleeps, and Maurice watches in her stead 
lhrough weary hours; till, just as morning breaks, 
The patient from a fitful slumber wakes, 

But can not move for utter weariness. 

“ Fidele!” he whines, in querulous distress ; 
Sees the strange watcher there, and at the sight 
Gropes feebly in his memories of the night 
To find again the half-remembered face. 

“Let the child rest ; command me in her place,” 
Says Maurice, pillowing the patient’s head. 
‘*Something I do recall,” the sick man said. 
“But solve the riddle if you can: 
You are, I deem, a prosperous gentleman ; 


me now 

I, the forlorn self-ruined wretch you see, 

Not worth your thought; and yet you waste on me 

Your time and thought. We've met, I think, 
before ? 


Nay, speak, or I shall only talk the more.” 


‘You are a man—enough for me to know 

I can relieve a feliow-mortal’s woe. 

But you more to me than common men. 

Once, twice, indeed, we’ve met;’ and how and 
when 

(To soothe his patient) Ailanburn relates. 

“That night the subtle circles of our fates 

Appeared to touch; so that in memory 

I’ve seen you still, and wondered what might be 

Your fortunes Dark as they were that 
night, 

My own were in a far more evil plight. 

And I was saved—almost by chance it seemed— 

So mere a chance that often I have dreamed 

It was your path of life, not mine, it crossed, 

And you were saved instead, and I was lost.” 


are 


since. 


The other sighed, “No chance! Our destiny, 
With its heaven-reaching branches, is a tree 
Which grows from little seeds in our own hearts ; 
The elements strengthen, bend, or rend the parts, 
And we are sound or flawed. My will was weak, 
The very pith and root of all. But speak!” 


“What was my chance or providence? A book, 
Which from the counter carelessly I took— 
A little faded volume, thumbed and old, 

But to my life and need a BOOK OF GOLD.” 
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The sick man groaned. “Talk not of boo 
} me! 

If they could save, be sure I should not | 
This burnt-out wick; but a lamp glorified 
Set in the windows of the Lord, to guid 
Benighted souls, to cheer the tempest-toss 
And show the Way of Life, which I hay. 


Quoth Allanburn: “ All that you say, and 


My author in his book has said before 


“ Good books are pearl and gold ; yet not of t 
Is builded bright the New Jerusalem: ; 

Hear thou thyself the Voice the prophets hea 
And shape in thine own life the shining Vi 


“But now, we talk too much, and yo 
rest.” 


In the pale face a vivid gleam expressed 
Surprise, hope, doubt. “I had well-nigh forg 
That such a book was written. Is it not 
Right Thinking and Right Living ?” 


Maurice 1 
And a look almost of | 
joy into the strange bright visage stol 


“You know it!” 
And 


“Thank Heaven, if it has helped a single s 
Enough, O friend! But you are here to 
A deeper lesson than its leaves contain ; 
Since he whose words can save, himself may be 
Among the lost.” , 


fain 


“Charles Masters !” 
| “] 


Be not too much amazed and grieved; 
Am happy, and contented now to die.” 


“Dear soul! and have I sought you far a 
near,” 
Cries Allanburn, “at last to find you here ? 
My benefactor! ’7%s not yet too late! 
All that I have, life, happiness, estate, 
|I owe to you; and, help me, Heaven! I yet 
Will pay some portion of the precious debt 
In love and service to your child and you.” 


1“T am repaid,” Charles Masters said, and drew 
A long deep sigh of peace. “You bring m 
rest, 

And almost make me feel that I am blessed. 
Cherish my child—she has a heart of gold. 

But all your prayers and patience can not hold 
This bruised reed up, and make it grow again. 
Seek not to keep my memory among men, 

But set these warning words above my grave 
| ‘OTHERS HE SAVED, HIMSELF HE COULD NOT SAVE.’” 
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THE 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.* 


LIFE IN THE WATER. 


‘ae Philippine Islands have recently 
been recalled to public attention by a 
dreadful hurricane which occurred there on 
the 30th of November, 1875. 
250 lives were lost, and 3800 of the fragile 
and loosely constructed houses of the coun- 


By this disaster 


try were destroyed. The calamity did not 
affect Manila, the principal city, but ap- 
pears to have been confined to the southern 
part of the largest island, Luzon. Many 
cattle at the scene of destruction perished, 
and the crops sustained great injury. 

This group, which, according to one esti- 
mate, has an area of about 120,000 square 
miles, is composed of no less than 1200 isl- 
ands, of which twenty are of fair size, four 
(with Luzon at the head) quite large, and 


* Travels in the Philippines. By F. Jacor. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 


the remainder principally rocky islets. The 
islands were first discovered by Magellan 
during his famous cireumnavigation of the 
globe, but were not conquered by the Span- 
iards until the reign of Philip IL., after 
whom they were named. The Philippine 
Archipelago lies between Borneo and For- 
mosa, and separates the Northern Pacific 
from the China Sea. Japan lies to the 
north of the islands, the southern provinces 
of China and the English possessions in Ma- 
lacea to the west, the Spice Islands, Dutch 
settlements in Java, and Australia to the 
south, and to the east the Pacific is dotted 
with small islands. The Spanish sway has 
never extended over more than one-half the 
surface of these islands, wild tribes and 
Mohammedan rulers controlling the rest. 
The population is variously estimated at 
from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000, statistical accu- 
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racy being apparently impossible. Circum- 
stances afforded the Spaniards an easy con- 
quest. The natives were ruled by warring 
petty chiefs, and there was no central power 
reaching its strong arm to protect the peo- 
ple, no splendid priesthood to inflame their 
religious zeal, and there were no grand old 
national traditions. The natives were hea- 


then, or covered with a thin veneer of Mo- | 


hammedanism, whose martial and missiona- 
ry zeal seems hardly to have reached them. 
At first, as there was no gold to tempt 
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Spanish cruelty and avarice, the Spaniards 
ruled the natives with singular discretion; | 
but soon commercial jealousy, by imposing | 
rninons trade restrictions, hardly yet re- 
moved, killed the growing trade which the | 
Philippines carried on between Asia and 
the Spanish-American colonies. 

At the distance of 650 miles from Hong- | 
Kong lies Manila, the principal sea-port of 
the Philippines, upon the bay of the same 


| 


name, which washes the shores of five prov- | eyes. 





inces. On its ania “et the navies of 
the world might ride at anchor. The ¢ ' 
quake-tossed city of Manila is a hot, d 
up place, with a population which is 
riously estimated at from 140,000 to 250 
consisting of Spanish and Chinese, ere: 
and natives (Tagals), oddly, if not pict 
esquely, huddled together. The city lies 
surrounded by walls and wide ditches, ; 
the southern bank of the Passig, which laz 
glides along, covered with green scum, 
bearing on its placid waters, whose languid 
flow resembles that of a Dutch canal, di 
eats and dogs surrounded with weeds, | 
eggs in a dish of spinach. The canals and 
ditches in the hot, drying weather exhale a 
poisonous malaria, which often causes deat], 
| to the unacclimated. Although next to Goa 
| the oldest city in the Indies, Manila, with 
its numerous monasteries, convents, bar 
racks, ete., reminds one more of a Spanisl 
| provincial town than of an Oriental city 
Foreigners live in Bidondo, a suburb w hich 
is the head-quarters of commerce. The 
Spaniards and natives view each other with 
jealousy—the colonial policy of Madrid ey- 
ery where, and which prevents unity among 
the people, at the price of their prosperity 
Then there is no planter class to break down 
this spirit of exclusiveness, and the Span- 
iards only too much regard a residence in 
the islands as a temporary make-shift. 

The very houses in Manila are gloomy, 
ugly, and badly ventilated—a fatal error in 
such a scorching climate. Instead of light 
jalousies, they are fitted with heavy sash 
windows, with thin oyster-shell panes scarce- 
ly two square inches in area. The ground- 
floors, on account of the damp, are generally 
uninhabited, and are used for stables and 
offices. The dwellings are of plank, bam- 
boo, and palm leaves, the palm being “ every 





| body’s friend” in these islands, The honses 
jare lightly put together, and, including fur- 


niture, often weigh less than 200 pounds. 
Manila is a “slow” place. The plays are 
poor, the newspapers barren chroniclers of 
stale court gossip, and the most exciting 
incidents are religious processions and cock- 
fights. Every Indian who can afford it 
keeps a fighting-cock, and the ring around 


|the cockpit, crowded with perspiring and 


ill-looking natives, is a common and 
agreeable sight. Some of the cocks are 
worth fifty dollars. 

Despite all of its drawbacks, Manila has 
its bright and picturesque side. During 
the religious festivals especially, beautiful 
women are to be seen thronging the illumi- 


| nated and flower-decked streets. Some of 
| the most charming of the Indian women are 
| of the fair European type. From the prov- 


inces come the native and half-caste women. 


The Indian women are beautifully formed, 


with lustrous black hair and melting dark 
The upper part of their bodies is clad 
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TAGALS. 


in a material of transparent fineness and 
snowy purity, which but half conceals their 
charms. From the waist downward comes 
a flowing drapery in the form of a brightly 
striped cloth, which, as far as the knee, is 
so tightly compressed with a dark shawl 
closely drawn around the figure that the 
folds of the saya (cloth) burst out beneath 
it like the blossoms of a pomegranate. This 
swathing only allows the young girls to take 
short steps, and, with their downcast eyes, 
makes them look shier than they often turn 


—— 


out to be on better acquaintance. They do 
not cramp their feet for the benefit of the 
chiropodist, after the fashion of civilized 
countries, but wear on their naked feet em- 
broidered slippers of such small size that 
their little toes protrude for want of room, 
and grasp the outside of the sandal. A 
hat, trowsers, and shirt made of coarse 
cloth furnish the tame and ugly costume 
of the men of the poorer The 
wealthy dress in the same way, but use an 
expensive homespun material, woven from 


classes, 


A MANILA BARGE AND HOUSE WITH BALOONY, ON THE PASSIG. 
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AN INDIAN GIRL. 


the fibres of the pine-apple or the banana. 
The hat is an odd-looking round piece of 
home-made plaiting, used for both umbrella 
and sun-shade—a great convenience in this 


hot and rainy climate. A Manila dandy | 


amusingly apes European costume by wear- 
ing patent-leather shoes on his naked feet, 
tight-titting trowsers of glaringly contrast- 
ed colors, a starched pleated shirt of Euro- 
pean make, and, for crowning monstrosity, 
a chimney-pot silk hat, making himself an 
absurd caricature of the New York exqui- 
site. The half-castes occupy an equivocal 
position. They disown their native friends, 
and are in turn looked down upon by the 
arrogant Spaniards. And yet they consti- 
tute the richest part of the population. 

The numerous rivers form natural self- | 
maintaining highways, over which loads can | 
be carried to the foot of the mountains, | 
which attain very respectable height. Here | 
the cocoa-palm flourishes, a tree that not | 
only supplies the natives with meat and | 
drink, but with material for building and | 
domestic utensils. Sugar, brandy, and vin- | 
egar are manufactured from the stunted | 
Nipa palm. 

The luxuriant bamboo-tree is the island- 


er’s unfailing resource. It not only exe 
in majestic beauty, but has so many use 
qualities that a few sharp euts sufticc 
convert it into all kinds of utensils 
excellence consists in its happy com) 
tion of lightness and extraordinary streny 
with toughness of fibre, pliability, and ; 
ticity, and it is also easy to split. |] 
found in great abundance, and is, on acc 
of its floating power, a priceless treasur 


|a@ country poor in roads and rich in wat: 
J + . 

| courses. Nearly every implement necess 

| to the islander is made out of it by his w 


taught skill—baskets, tables, chairs, mats, 
forks, tongs, rafts, nets, hooks, and a host of 
other things. 

The conventos are often large, imposing 
buildings. Many of the priests who o 
py them are Spanish Franciscan monks es 
pecially devoted to the colonial missions, 
and who must end their days in the islands 
Most of these spring from the lowest class 
of Spaniards, are educated on pious trusts 
and foundations, and on arriving in thi 
ands freely mix with the common peo 
and exercise a large influence over them 
When they first enter upon their duties 
they are ignorant and narrow-brained, but 
benevolence and liberality come with time 
and increasing prosperity. The padre is fre- 
quently the only European for miles around. 
He becomes necessarily “Sir Oracle,” and 
his advice is asked on all important occa- 
sions. Having no one to lean upon, he be- 
comes very self-reliant. Without education 
or scientific knowledge, the priests build 
churches and bridges and construct roads. 
This plan has its trifling disadvantages, fox 
the bridges are apt to fall in, the churches 
to look like sheep pens, and the roads to go 
to ruin. 


rie 


A MANILA DANDY. 





A TAGAL GIRL. 


The Philippines are particularly favored | spite the long possession of the Spaniards, 
by their position. They enjoy a variety of | their language has scarcely acquired any 
climate and neighborhood to the equator, | footing, there being a diversity of dialects. 
with the produce of both the torrid and tem- Among the industries of the Philippines, 
perate zones. The palm-tree and fir, pine-| one of the most delicate is the manufacture 
apple, the wheat- 
ear and the potato, 
flourish side by side. 

The larger islands 
contain inland seas, 
navigable rivers, 
and safe harbors. 
Up the numerous 
water-courses ves- 
sels of shallow 
draught can sail to 
the very foot of 
the mountains, and 
take in cargo. The 
soil is exceedingly 
fertile, and both the 
sea and inland lakes 
swarm with shell- 
fish, while in the 
whole archipelago 
there is searcely a 
wild beast to be 
found. There are 
two seasons in the 
Philippines — the 
wet and the dry. 
November, Decem- 
ber, and January 
are the coldest 
months; April and 
May the _ hottest. 
From June to Sep- 
tember there is an 
almost uninterrupt- 
ed rain-fall. De- A VILLAGR OLOOK. 
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strips of Spanish 
An average case t 
six days’ labor, 
those of ve ry 
workmanship ( 
over fifty dollars 
In the provine 
Albay lies the har 
of Marivelés, 
inhabitants have 
a very good re} 
tion, Some of 
girls are of strik 
beauty, and of quit. 
light color, being 
mixed race. In t 
province Mr. Jag 
met the model 
exceptional — alealde 
who had entered the 
province with not} 
ing but a bundle, ar 
despite his opportuni- 
ties, would leave it as 
lightly equipped. 
The Camarines, 
North and South, ar 
the home of the Bicol 
. F Indians, supposed to 
Fi Wwe, ; be aborigines of blue 
bea ; MA aNbn a " afl blood, while most of 
he- 


; the natives are 
OONSTABLE AND ALCALDE.—[AFTER A TAGAI. SKETOL, } ; 


lieved to be of Malay 
of cigar-cases of exquisite workmanship. | origin. Rice is the principal product of th 


rhey are not made of straw, but of the fine | Bicols,and the agricultural implements used 


A PAVAVA. 
The frame and body of bamboo; the collar and nose band of the buffalo of chair cane; and the roof 
J ; 
of pandanus leaves. 





THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


em in tilling their fields are curious and 

tive. Every family has its own house, 

is five dollars will build a little bam- 
hut, housekeeping need not be long de- 

ed on that account. Notwithstanding 
cheapness of construction, the whole 

ly is erowded into the single room with 
passing stranger, thus destroying all 
vacy and decency. Strange to say, the 
ing girls are particularly cleanly, bathe 
iften, cleanse their teeth with brushes made 
of the areca-tree, and hide their blushes with 
veils of the same material. The poorer peo- 
ple have no other cooking utensils except 
earthen pot, while those better off in- 
ge in a few cast-iron pans and dishes. 


\ PF : 
* i | ) 
G diilid 


a 


if 
\ 
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place of the weaving beam, hooks on a 
wooden bow, in the arch of which the back 
of the lath fitted. Placing her feet 
against two pegs in the ground, and bend- 
ing her back, she, by means of the bow, 
stretches the material out straight. A net- 
ting-needle, longer than the breadth of the 
web, serves instead of the weaver’s shuttle, 
but it can be pushed through only by con- 
siderable friction, and not always without 
breaking the chains of thread. A lath of 
hard wood, sharpened like a knife, repre- 
sents the trestle, and after every stroke it 
is placed upon the edge; after which the 
comb is pushed forward, a thread put 
through and struck fast, and so forth. The 


18 


“jy I F 
typed Ap 
a Y/) wey ik 


AN YGORROTE WOMAN WEAVING, 


The ladies’ toilet is exceedingly simple. A 
woman wears a shift of abaca fibre, a gown 
reaching from the hips to the ankles, a cloth, 
and a comb. 
fore attaining the fourteenth year. 

The Ysarog Mountain rises up in the mid- 
dle of the Camarines, and its higher slopes 
form the dwelling-place of the small body 
of primitive people called Ygorrotes, who 
liave never been conquered by the Span- 
iards. These mountain people are simple 
enough in their industries. Their loom is 
of the simplest kind. Mr. Jagor saw a wom- 
an operating one. The upper end, the chain 
beam, which consists of a piece of bamboo, 
is fixed to two bars or posts, and the weaver 
sits on the ground, and to the two notched 
ends of a small lath, which supplies the 


The women seldom marry be- | 
| monopoly. 


web consisted of threads of the abaca, which 
were not spun, but tied one to another. 

The culture of tobacco in the islands has 
been much hampered by the government 
The Manila cigars, although of 


| fine quality, are hardly as highly esteemed 


as they used to be. Sugar, hemp, and palm- 
oil are also raised and exported. 

Large numbers of Chinese have settled 
in the Philippines, and there, as in Califor- 
nia, they are a hard-working and saving 
race. But the Spanish are very jealous of 
their success, and, following the “heroic” 
style of prescription, have undertaken to 
remedy the matter by massacres. Not less 
than 35,000 of the children of the Flowery 
Kingdom are said to have been killed at 
one time. 
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AT TWOSCORE. 
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““AND YOU ARE SITTING, AS OF OLD, BESIDE MY HEARTH-STONE, HEAVENLY MAID!” 


THE leafless branches snap with cold; 
The night is still, the winds are laid; 
And you are sitting, as of old, 
Beside my hearth-stone, heavenly maid! 
What would have chanced me all these years, 
As man and boy, had you not come 
And brought me gifts of smiles and tears 


From your Olympian home ? 





AT TWOSCORE. 


“The blackest cloud that ever lowers,” 
You sang when I was most forlorn, 
“Tf we but watch some patient hours, 
Takes silver edges from the morn.” 
Thanks for the lesson; thanks for all, 
Not only for ambrosia brought, 
But for those drops which fell like gall 
Into the cup of thought. 


Dear Muse, ’tis twenty years or more 
Since that enchanted, fairy time 
When you came tapping at my door, 
Your reticule stuffed full of rhyme. 
What strange things have befallen, indeed, 
Since then! Who has the time to say 
What bards have flowered (and gone to seed) 
Immortal for a day! 


We’ve seen pretense with cross and crown, 
And folly caught in self-spun toils ; 
Merit content to pass unknown, 
And honor scorning public spoils— 
Seen Bottom wield the critic’s pen 
While Ariel sang in sun-lit cloud: 
Sometimes we wept, and now and then 
We could but laugh aloud. 


And once we saw—ah, day of woe! 
The lurid fires of civil war, 
The blue and gray frocks laid a-row, 
And many a name rise like a star 
To shine in splendor evermore. 
The fiery flood swept hill and plain, 
But clear above the battle’s roar 
Rang slavery’s falling chain. 


With pilgrim staff and sandal-shoon, 

One time we sought the Old-World shrines : 
Saw Venice lying in the moon, 

The Jungfrau and the Apennines ; 
Beheld the Tiber rolling dark, 

Rent temples, fanes, and gods austere ; 
In English meadows heard the lark 

That charmed her Shakspeare’s ear. 


What dreams and visions we have had, 

What tempests we have weathered through! 
Been rich and poor, and gay and sad, 

3ut never hopeless—thanks to you. 
A draught of water from the brook, 

Or alt hochheimer—it was one; 
Whatever fortune fell we took, 

Children of shade and sun. 


Though lacking gold, we never stooped 
To pick it up in all our days; 
Though lacking praise we sometimes drooped, 
We never asked a soul for praise. 
The exquisite reward of song 
Was song—the self-same thrill and glow 
Which to unfolding flowers belong, 
And wrens and thrushes know! 


I tried you once—the day I wed: 
Dear Muse, do you remember how 
You rose in haste, and turned and fled, 
With sudden-knitted, scornful brow ? 
Vou. LIV.—No. 319.—6 
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But you relented, smiled, at last 


Returned, and, with 
“ Ah 


well, she can not 


Though she h: 


What gilt 


your tears half dried, 
take the Past, 
ive all beside !” 


winged hopes have taken flight, 


And dropped, like Ie 


arus, in mid-sky! 


What cloudy days have turned to bright! 


What sad sweet yea 


What lips we loved v: 


What hands are col 


rs have flitted by! 
iin memory seeks! 


1 that once pressed ours! 


What lashes rest upon the cheeks 


Beneath the snows and flowers! 


We would not wish tl 
The way is rude fro 
For us the short-lived 


For them the endless rest 


1em back again ; 
m here to there: 
joy and pain; 

from care, 


The crown, the palm, the deathless youth: 


We would not wish 


them back—ah, no! 


And as for us, dear Muse, in truth, 
We’ve but half way to go. 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


oe W HEN I reached Great Britain, the 
right of women to Medicine was in 

this condition—a learned lawyer explained 
it carefully to me; I will give you his words. 
The unwritten law of every nation admits 
all mankind, and not the male half only, to 
the study and practice of medicine and the 
le of d In Great Britain this law is 
called the common law, and is deeply re- 
spected. Whatever liberty it allows to men 
or women is held sacred in our courts, until 
directly and explicitly withdrawn by some act 
of the legislature. Under this ancient lib- 
erty women have occasionally practiced gen- 
eral medicine and surgery up to the year 
1858. But, for centuries, they monopolized, 
by custom, one branch of practice, the ob- 
stetric, and that, together with the occa- 
sional treatment of children, and the nurs- 
ing of both sexes, which is semi-medical, 
and is their monopoly, seems, on the whole, 
to have contented them, till late 
when thei 


education and other causes. 


Sa rugs. 


years, 


But their ab- 
stinenece from general practice, like their 
monopoly of obstetrics, lay with women 
themselves, and not with the law of En- 


gland. That law is the same in this re- 


spect as the common law of Italy and France; | 
and the constitution of Bologna, where so | 


many doctresses have filled the chairs of 
medici 
direct provision for female students than 
does the constitution of any Scotch or En- 
glish university. The whole thing lay with 
the women themselves, and with local civ- 
ilization. Years ago Italy was far more 


civilized than England; so Italian women 


r views were enlarged by wider | 


ine and other sciences, makes no more | 


took a large sphere. Of late the Anglo 
Saxon has gone in for civilization with |] 
usual energy, and is eclipsing Italy; ther 
fore his women aspire to larger spheres of 
intellect and action, beginning in the Stat: 
because American are better e 
cated than English. The advance of wom 
in useful attainments is the most infallib 
sign in any country of advancing civiliza 
tion. All this about civilization is my ob 
servation, Sir, and not the lawyer’s. No 
for the lawyer again.—Such being the 1 
of England, the British legislature pass: 
an Act in 1858, the real object of which was 
to protect the public against incapable do 
tors, not against capable doctresses or do 
tors. The Act excludes from medical pra 
tice all persons whatever, male or female, 
unless registered in a certain register; and 
to’ get upon that register, the person, mal 
or female, must produce a license or diplo 
ma, granted by one of the British examining 
boards specified in a schedule attached t 
the Act. 

“Now these examining boards were all 
members of the leading medical schools. If 
| the legislature had taken the usual precau- 
| tion, and had added a clause compelling thos: 

boards to examine worthy applicants, the 
| Act would have been a sound public meas- 
lure; but for want of that foresight—and 
without foresight a lawgiver is an impostor 
| and a public pest—the state robbed women 
lof their old common-law rights with on 
| hand, and with the other enabled a respect- 
| able trades- union to thrust them out of 
| their new statutory rights. Unfortunately, 


women 


the respectable union, to whom the legisla 
ture delegated an unconstitutional power 
| they did not claim themselves, of excluding 





qualified persons from examination, and so 


them of their license and their 
iread, had an overpowering interest to ex- 
nde qualified women from medicine; they 
the same interest as the watch-makers’ 
on, the printers’, the painters on china, 
ealico engravers’, and others, have to 
exclude qualified women from those branch- 
es. though peculiarly fitted for them, but 
t more so than they are for the practice 
of medicine, God having made them, and not 
_the medical, and unmusical, sex. 
Wherever there’s a trades - union, 
go the Those 
I have mentioned exclude 
from skilled labor they excel in, by violence 
ind conspiracy, though the law threatens 
m with imprisonment for it: was it in 
ture, then, that the medical union would 
nfinitely forbearing when the legisla- 
ure went and patted it on the back, and 
1, You can conspire with safety against 
vour female rivals? Of course the clique 
were tempted, more than any clique could 
by the unwariness of the legislature, 
ind closed the doors of the medical schools 
female applicants. Against unqualified 
female practitioners they never acted with 
such zeal and consent; and why ?—the fe- 
male quack is a public pest, and a good foil 
to the union; the qualified doctress is a pub- 
lic good, and a blow to the union. 


bing 


the 
vulgar 
women 


weakest to wali. 


1100S 


bear, 


‘he British medical union was now in a 
fine attitude by Act of Parliament. It could 
talk its contempt of medical women, and 
act its terror of them, and keep both its 
feigned contempt and its real alarm safe 
from the test of a public examination—that 
crucible in which cant, surmise, and men- 
dacity are soon evaporated or precipitated, 
and only the truth stands firm. 

“For all that, two female practitioners 
got upon the register, and stand out, living 
landmarks of experience and the truth, in 
the dead wilderness of surmise and preju- 
dice. 

“JT will tell you how they got in. The 
Act of Parliament makes two exceptions: 
first, it lets in, without eramination—and that 
is very unwise — any foreign doctor who 
shall be practicing in England at the date 
of the Act, although, with equal incapacity, 
it omits to provide that any future foreign 
doctor shall be able to demand examination 
in with the old foreign fogies, blindfold, 
right or wrong; out with the rising for- 


5? 


eign luminaries of an ever-advancing sci- 


ence, right or wrong); and secondly, it lets 
in, without examination, to experiment on 
the vile body of the public, any person, 
qualified or unqualified, who may have 
been made a doctor by a very venerable 
and equally irrelevant functionary. Guess, 
now, who it is that a British Parliament sets 
above the law, as 
public it professes to love and protect!” 


a Doctor-maker for that | 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


“The Regius Professor of Medicine ?” 

“ No.” 

“Tyndall ?” 

“No” 

“ Huxley ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then I give it up.” 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“Oh, come! a joke is a joke.” 

“This is no joke. Bright 
of British flunkyism and imbecility, there 
stands the setting that Reverend 
and irrelevant Doctor-maker above the law, 


mouument 
clause 


which sets his Grace’s female relations be- 
low the law, and in practice outlaws the 
whole female population, starving those 
who desire to practice medicine learns dly, 
and oppressing those who, out of modesty, 
not yet quite smothered by custom and mo- 
nopoly, desire to consult a 
physician, instead of 
sheep, by iron tyranny 
babbles Liberty 
female quack. 

“Well, Sir, in 1849 Miss Elizabeth Black- 
well fought the good fight in the United 
States, and had her troubles; 
States were not so civilized then as now. 
She graduated Doctor at Geneva, in the 
State of New York. 

“She was practicing in England in 1858, 
and demanded her place on the Register. 
She is an Englishwoman by birth; but she 
is an English M.D. only through America 
having more brains than Britain. This one 
islander sings, ‘ Hail, Columbia!’ as often as 
‘God save the Queen!’ I reckon. 

“Miss Garrett, an enthusiastic student, 
traveled north, south, east, and west, and 
knocked in vain at the doors of every great 
school and university in Britain; but at last 
found a chink in the iron shutters of the 
London Apothecaries. It seems Parliament 
was wiser in 1815 than in 1858, for it insert- 
ed a clause in the Apothecaries Act of 1815 
compelling them to examine all persons who 
should apply to them for examination after 
proper courses of study. Their charter con- 
tained no loop-hole to evade the Act, and 
substitute ‘him’ for ‘person,’ so they let 
Miss Garrett in as a student. Like all the 
students, she had to attend lectures on 
Chemistry, Botany, Materia Medica, Zoolo- 
gy, Natural Philosophy, and Clinical Sur- 
gery. In the collateral subjects they let 
her sit with the male students; but in 
Anatomy and Surgery she had to attend 
the same lectures privately, and pay for 
lectures all to herself. 
mous fees. 


learned femal 


being driven, like 
in a country that 


to a male physician or a 


because the 


This cost her enor- 
However, it is only fair to say 
that, if she had been one of a dozen female 
students, the fees would have dif- 
fused; as it was, she had to gild the pill 
out of her private purse. 

“Tn the hospital teaching she met diffi- 


been 


| culties and discouragement, though she ask- 





“4 


ed for no more opportunities than are grant- 
ed readily to professional nurses and female 
amateurs. But the whole thing is a mere 
money question ; 
it 

was freely 
id 


examined 


that is the key to every 
lock in 

‘She admitted at last to one 
all went smoothly till 
the 


great hospital, < 


some surgeon students vird 
ther 
and displayed too marked 


the 


a superiority ; 
male students played the 
begged she might be excluded; 
sorry to say, for the credit of 
this unmanly request was com- 


there upon 
woman, and 


and, I a 


your sex, 


mn 


plied with by the womanish males in power. 

“ However, at her next hospital Miss Gar- 
rett was more discreet, and took pains to 
conceal her galling superiority. 

“ All her ended 
petitors’ began 
She passed brilliantly, and is 
In civilized France 
learned Physician. 


trouble where her com- 


apothecary she is a 


“She had not been an apothecary a week 
before the Apothecaries’ Society received 
six hundred letters from the medical small- 


fry in town and country; they threatened 


j 
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“But while I was studying in France 
one lion-hearted Englishwoman was m iy 
ing our native isle. First she tried the Unj 
versity of London, and that sets up for 
liberal foundation. Answer: ‘Our chartey 
is expressly framed to exclude women froy 


| medical instruction.’ 


Miss Garrett was off her guard, | 


| edge is printed in. 


at the public examination. | 
an English | 


to send no more boys to the Apothecaries, | 


but to the College of Surgeons, if ever an- 


other woman received an Apothecary’s li- | 


cense. Now you know all men tremble in 
England at the threats of a trades-union ; 
so the Apothecaries instantly cudgeled their 
brains to find a way to disobey the law and 
the The medical press gave 
them a hint, and they passed a by-law for- 
bidding their students to receive any part 
of their education privately, and made it 
known at the same time that their female 
students would not be allowed to study the 
leading subjects publicly. And so they baf- 
fled the legislature and outlawed half the 
nation by a juggle which the press and the 


obey union. 


public would have risen against, if a single 
grown-up man had been its victim, instead 
of four million adult women. 
a straightforward man; what do you think 
of that ?” 

“Humph!” said Vizard. 
gether approve it. 


Now you are 


“T do not alto- 
The strong should not 
use the arts of the weak in fighting the 
weak. But in spite ef your eloquence, I 
mean to forgive them any thing. Shaks- 
peare has provided them with an excuse 
that fits all time: 

***Our poverty, but not our will, consents.’” 

‘Poverty! the poverty of a company in 
the city of London! Allons done. Well, 
Sir, for years after this all Europe, even 
Russia, advanced in civilization, and open- 
ed their medical schools to women; so did 
the United States: only the pig-headed Brit- 
on stood stock-still, and gloried in his mi- 
nority of one; as if one small island is like- 
ly to be right in its monomania, and all 
civilized nations wrong. 





“Then she sat down to besiege Ed 
burgh. Now Edinburgh is a very rema 
able place. It has only half the houses 
but ten times the intellect, of Liverpool 0) 
Manchester. And the University has 
advantages as a home of science over t}y 
English universities: it is far behind them 
in Greek, which is the language of En 
and Nescience, and before them in Englis 
and that is a tongue a good deal of know] 
Edinburgh is the on] 
centre of British literature, except Lon- 
don. 

“One medical professor received the pio- 
neer with a concise severity, and declined 
to hear her plead her cause, and one re- 
ceived her almost brutally. He said, ‘No 
respectable woman would apply to him to 
study Medicine.’ Now respectable women 
were studying it all over Europe.” 

“Well, but perhaps his soul lived in an 
island.” 

“That However, personal appli- 
cants must expect a rub or two; and most 
of the professors, in and out of medici 
treated her with kindness and courtesy. 

“Still, she found even the friendly pro- 
fessors alarmed at the idea of a woman ma- 
triculating, and becoming Civis Edinensis; 
so she made a moderate application to the 
Senate, viz., for leave to attend medical 
lectures. This request was indorsed by a 
majority of the medical professors, and 
granted. But on the appeal of a few med- 
ical professors against it, the Senate 
pended its resolution, on the ground that 
there was only one applicant. 

“This got wind, and other ladies came 
into the field directly, your humble servant 
among them. Then the Senate felt bound 
to recommend the University Court to ad- 
mit such female students to matriculate as 
could pass the preliminary examination ; 
this is in history, logic, languages, and oth- 
er branches; and we prepared for it in good 
faith. It was a happy time: after a good 
day’s work, I used to go up the Calton Hill 
or Arthur’s Seat, and view the sea and the 


is so. 


sus- 


Pirzus and the violet hills and the roman- 


tic undulations of the city itself, and my 
heart glowed with love of knowledge and 
with honorable ambition. I ran over the 
names of worthy women who had adorned 
medicine at sundry times and in divers 
places, and resolved to deserve as great a 
name as any in history. Refreshed by my 
walk—I generally walked eight miles, and 
practiced gymnastics to keep my muscles 


| hard—I used to return to my little lodg- 





A WOMAN-HATER. 


ings; and they too were sweet to me, for I 
vas learning a new science—Logic.” 

“That was a nut to crack.” 

“T have met few easier or sweeter. One 
yn-observer had told me it was a sham sci- 
nee and mere pedantry; another, that it 
etended to show men a way to truth with- 

observing. I found, on the contrary, 
it it was a very pretty little science, which 

s not affect to discover phenomena, but 
uply to guard men against rash generaliza- 
tion and false deductions from true data. It 
taught me the untrained world is brimful of 
fallacies and verbal equivoques that ought 
not to puzzle a child, but, whenever they 
creep into an argument, do actually con- 
found the learned and the simple alike, and 
all for want of a month’s logic. 

“Yes, I was happy on the hill and happy 
by the hearth; and so things went on till the 
preliminary examination came. It was not 
severe; we ladies all passed with credit, 
though many of the male aspirants failed.” 

“How do you account for that?” asked 
V izard. 

“With my eyes. I observe that the aver- 
age male is very superior in intellect to the 
average female; and I observe that the pick- 
ed female is immeasurably more superior to 
the average male than the average male is 
to the average female.” 

“Ts it so simple as that?” 

“Ay; why not? What! are you one of 
who that Truth 
hides herself, and lies in a well? I tell you, 
Sir, Truth lies in no well. The place Truth 
lies in is—the middle of the turr pike-road. But 
one old fogy puts on his green spectacles to 
look for her, and another his red, and anoth- 
er his blue; and so they all miss her, because 
she is a colorless diamond. 


those believe is obscure, 


Those specta- 
cles are preconceived notions, a priori reason- 


ing, cant, prejudice, the depth of Mr. Shal- | 


low’s inner consciousness, etc., etc. Then 
comes the observer, opens the eyes that God 


has given him, tramples on all colored spec- 


tacles, and finds Truth as surely as the spec- | 


tacled theorists miss her. Say that the in- 
tellect of the average male is to the average 
female as ten to six, it is to the intellect of 
the picked female as ten to a hundred and 
fifty, or even less. Now the intellect of the 
male Edinburgh student was much above 
that of the average male, but still it fell far 
below that of the picked female. All the 
examinations at Edinburgh showed this to 
all God’s unspectacled creatures that used 
their eyes.” 

These remarks hit Vizard hard. They ac- 
corded with his own good sense and method 


of arguing; but perhaps my more careful 


readers may have already observed this. He 
nodded hearty approval for once, and 
went on: 

“We had now a right to matriculate 
enter on our medical course. 


she 


But, to our dis- 


and | 


So 
may, the right was suspended. The proofs 
of our general proficiency, which we hoped 
would reconcile the professors to us as stu- 
dents of Medicine, alarmed people, and raised 
us unscrupulous enemies in some who were 
justly respected, and others who had influ- 
ence, though they hardly deserved it. 

“A general council of the University was 
called to reconsider the pledge the Senate 
had given us, and overawe the University 
Court by the weight of Academic opinion. 
The Court itself was fluctuating and ready 
to turn either way. A large number of male 
students co-operated against us, with a pe- 
tition. They, too, were a little vexed at our 
respectable figure in the preliminary exami- 
nation. 

“The assembly met, and the union orator 
got up; he was a preacher of the Gospel, 
and carried the weight of that office. Chris- 
tianity, as well as Science, seemed to rise 
against us in his person. He made a long 
and eloquent speech, based on the intelli- 
gent surmises and popular prejudices that 
were diffused in a hundred leading articles, 
and in letters to the editor by men and wom- 
en to whom history was a dead letter in 
modern controversies ; for the Press battled 
this matter for two years, and furnished each 
party with an artillery of reasons pro and con. 

“He said: ‘ Woman’s sphere is the hearth 
and the home: to impair her delicacy is to 
take the bloom from the peach: she could 
not qualify for Medicine without mastering 
anatomy and surgery—branches that must 
unsex her. Providence, intending her to be 
man’s helpmate, not his rival, had given her 
a body unfit for war or hard labor, and a 
brain four ounces lighter than a man’s, and 
unable to cope with long study and practi- 
cal science. In short, she was too good and 
too stupid for Medicine.’ 

“Tt was eloquent, but it was a@ priori rea- 


| soning, and conjecture versus evidence; yet 


the applause it met with showed one how 
happy is the orator ‘ qui hurle avec les loups.’ 
Taking the scientific preacher’s whole the- 
ory in theology and science, woman was high 
enough in creation to be the mother of God, 
but not high enough to be a sawbones. 
“Well, a professor of belles-lettres rose on 
our side, not with a rival theory, but with 
facts. He was a pupil of Lord Bacon and a 
man of the nineteenth century; so he ob- 
jected. to a priori reasoning on a matter of 
experience. To settle the question of capac- 
ity, he gave a long list of women who had 
been famous in science: such Bettesia 


as 


| Gozzadini, Novella Andrea, Novella Calde 


rini, Madalena Buonsignori, and many more, 
who were doctors of law and university pro- 
fessors: Dorotea Bocchi, who was professor 
both of philosophy and medicine; Laura 
sassi, who was elected professor of philoso- 
phy in 1732 by acclamation, and afterward 
professor of experimental physics; Anna 
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Manzolini, professor of anatomy in 1760; 
Gaetana Agnesi, professor of mathematics ; 
Christina Roccati, doctor of philosophy in 
1750; Clotilde Tambroni, professor of Greek 
in 1793; Maria Dalle Donne, doctor of medi- 
cine in 1799; Zaftira Ferretti, doctor of medi- 
cine in 1800; Maria Sega, doctor of medicine 
in 1799; Madalena Noe, graduate of civil law 
in 1807. Ladies innumerable who graduated 
in law and medicine at Pavia, Ferrara, and 
Padua, including Elena Lucrezia Cornaro, of 
Padua, a very famous woman. Also in Sala- 
inanca, Alcala, Cordova, he named more than 
one famous doctress. Also in Heidelberg, 
Gottingen, Giessen, Wiirzburg, etc., and even 
at Utrecht, with numberless graduates in 
the arts and faculties at Montpellier and 
Paris in all ages. Also outside reputations, 
Doctor Bouvin and her mother, ac- 
knowledged celebrities in their branch of 
medicine. This chain, he said, has 
been really broken. 


as of 


never 
There was scarcely a 
great foreign university without some fe- 
male student of high reputation. There 
were such women at Vienna and Petersburg; 
many such at Zurich. At Montpellier Made- 
moiselle Doumergue was carrying all be- 
fore her, and Miss Garrett and Miss Mary 
Putman at Paris, though they were weight- 
ed in the race by a foreign language. Let 


amination in scientific 
brayed so loud. 


French before he 
He had never done it yet. 
This, he said, is not an age of chimeras; it is 
a wise and wary age, which has established 
in all branches of learning a sure test of 
ability in man or woman—public examina- 
tion followed by a public report. These 


public examinations are all conducted by | 


males, and women are passing them tri- 
umphantly all over Europe and America, 
and graduate as doctors in every civilized 
country, and even in half-civilized Russia. 
“He then went into our own little prelim- 
inary examination, and gave the statistics: 


In Latin were examined 55 men and 3 wom-| tain conditions, to which I beg your atten- 
10 men were rejected, but no woman; | 


7 men were respectable, 7 optimi, or first-rate, | 


en; 


1 woman bona, and 1 optima. In mathemat- 
ics were examined 67 men and 4 women, of 


whom 1 woman was optima, and 1 bona; 10 | 


men were optimi, and 25 boni ; the rest failed. | cine should, for this purpose, be permitted 


In German 2 men were examined and 1 wom- 
an; 1 man was good and 1 woman. 
28 men were examined and 1 woman; the 
woman came out fifth in rank, and she had 
only been at it a month. 


the woman came out third. In arithmetic 
51 men and 3 women; 2 men were optimi and 
1 woman optima ; several men failed, and not 
one woman. In mechanics 81 men and 1 


. a 7. . ! 
woman; the woman passed with fair credit, 


as did 13 men, the rest failing. In French 
were examined 58 men and 4 women; 3 men 
and 1 woman were respectable; 8 men and 


In logic | 


: 
In moral philoso- 
phy 16 men were examined and 1 woman; | 


1 woman passed; 2 women attained +} 
highest excellence, optima, and not one may 
In English, 63 men and 3 women: 3 yey 
were good and 1 woman; but 2 women wey 
optime and only 1 man.” 

“Faney you remembering figures 
that,” said Vizard. 

“Tt is all training and habit,” said sh, 
simply. 


1¢ 


“As to the study and practice of medicing 
degrading women, he asked if it degraded 
men. No; it elevated them. They could 
not contradict him on that point. He de- 
clined to believe, without a particle of eyi- 
dence, that any science could elevate thi 
higher sex and degrade the lower. W) 
evidence we had ran againstit. Nurses are 
not, as a class, unfeminine, yet all that is 
most appalling, disgusting, horrible, and 
sexing in the art of healing is monopolized })y 
them. Women see worse things than doc- 
tors. Women nurse all the patients of both 
sexes, often under horrible and sickening con 
ditions, and lay out all the corpses. No doc- 
tor objects to this on sentimental grounds; 
and why? because the nurses get only a 
guinea a week, and not a guinea a flying 
visit: to women the loathsome part of med 
icine; to man the lucrative! The 


noble 


|nurses of the Crimea went to attend males 
the male English physician pass a stiff ex- | 


only, yet were not charged with indelicacy 
They worked gratis. The would-be doc- 
tresses look mainly to attending women; but 
then they want to be paid for it: there was 
the rub. It was a mere money question, 
and all the attempts of the union to hide 
this and play the sentimental shop-man were 
transparent hypocrisy and humbug. 

“A doctor justly revered in Edinburgh an- 
swered him, but said nothing new nor effect- 
ive, and, to our great joy, the majority went 
with us. 

“Thus encouraged, the University Court 
settled the matter. We were admitted to 
matriculate and study medicine under ce1 


tion. 

“The instruction of women for the pro- 
fession of medicine was to be conducted in 
separate classes confined entirely to women. 

“The professors of the Faculty of Medi- 


to have separate classes for women. 

“All these regulations were approved by 
the Chancellor, and are to this day a part 
of the law of that University. 

“We ladies, five in number, but afterward 
seven, were matriculated and registered pro- 
fessional students of medicine, and passed 
six delightful months we now look back 
upon as if it was a happy dream. 

“We were picked women, all in earnest; 
we deserved respect, and we met with it. 
The teachers were kind, and we attentive 
and respectful ; the students were courteous, 
and we were affable to them, but discreet. 
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Whatever seven young women could do to 
rn esteem, and reconcile even our oppo- 
nts to the experiment, we did. There 
s not an anti-student or downright flirt 

and, indeed, I have observed that 

earnest love of study and science controls 


mg us: 


the amorous frivolity of women even more 
Perhaps our heads are really 
ller than men’s, and we haven’t room in 


un men’s. 
them to be like Solomon—extremely wise 

d arrant fools. 

“This went on until the first professional 
xamination: but, after the examination, 
the war, to our consternation, recommenced. 
Am I, then, bad-hearted for thinking there 

ist have been something in that exami- 

tion which roused the sleeping spirit of 


1 


trades-unionism ?” 


“Tt seems probable.” 

“Then view that probability by the light 
if fact: 

‘In physiology the male students were 

In chemistry, 226. 

“25 obtained honors in physiology. 

“31 in chemistry. 

“In physiology and chemistry there were 
5 women; 1 obtained honors in physiology 
lone; 4 obtained honors in both physiology 
and chemistry. 

“So, you see, the female students beat the 
ale students in physiology at the rate of 
ve to one, and in chemistry seven and 

three-quarters to one. 

“But, horrible to relate, one of the ladies 
eclipsed twenty-nine out of the thirty-one 
gentlemen who took honors in chemistry. 
In capacity she surpassed them all; for the 
two who were above her obtained only two 
marks more than she did, yet they had been 

year longer at the study. This entitled 
her to a ‘Hope Scholarship’ for that year. 

“Would you believe it? the scholarship 
was refused her—in utter defiance of the 
founder’s the idle pretext 
that she had studied at a different hour from 
the male students, and therefore was not a 
member of the chemistry class.” 

“Then why admit her to the competi- 
tion ?” said Vizard. 


conditions—on 


“Why? because the a priori reasoners 
took for granted she would be defeated. | 


Then the cry would have been, ‘You had your 
chance; we let you try for the Hope Schol- 
arship, but you could not win it. Having 
won it, she was to be cheated out of it some- 
how or anyhow. The separate class sys- 
tem was not that lady’s fault; she would 
have preferred to pay the University lect- 
urer lighter fees, and attend a better lect- 
ure with the male students. The separate 
class was an unfavorable condition of study, 
which the University imposed on us as the 
condition of admitting us to the professional 
study of medicine. Surely, then, to cheat 
that lady out of her Hope Scholarship, when 
she had earned it under conditions of study 


|and against us. 


~ 
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enforced and unfavorable, was perfidious and 
dishonest. It was even a little ungrateful 
to the injured sex; for the money which 
founded these scholarships was women’s 
money, every penny of it. The good Profess- 
or Hope had lectured to ladies fifty years 
ago; had taken their fees, and founded his 
scholarships with their money: and it would 
have done his heart good to see a lady win 
and wear that prize, which, but for his fe- 
male pupils, would never have existed. But 
it is easy to trample on a dead man; as easy 
as on living women. 

“The perfidy was followed by ruthless 
tyranny. They refused to admit the fair 
criminal to the laboratory, ‘else, said they, 
‘she'll defeat more men.’ 

“That killed her, as a chemist. It gave 
inferior male students toe great an advan- 
tage over her. And so the public and Pro- 
fessor Hope were sacrificed to a trades-un- 
ion, and lost a great analytical chemist, and 
something more: she had, to my knowledge, 
a subtle diagnosis. Now we have, at pres- 
ent, no great analyst, and the few competent 
analysts we have do not possess diagnosis 
in proportion. They can find a few poisons 
in the dead, but they are slow to discover 
them in the living; so they are not to be 
counted on to save a life, where Crime is 
administering poison. That woman could, 
and would, I think. 

“ They drove her out of chemistry, where- 
in she was a genius, into surgery, in which 
she was only a talent. She is now house- 
surgeon in a great hospital, and the public 
has lost a great chemist and diagnostic phy- 
sician combined. 

“Up to the date of this enormity the 
press had been pretty evenly divided for 
But now, to their credit, 
they were unanimous, and reprobated the 
juggle as a breach of public faith and plain 
morality. Backed by public opinion, one 
friendly professor took this occasion to move 
the University to relax the regulations of 
separate classes, since it had been abused. 
He proposed that the female students should 
be admitted to the ordinary classes. 

“This proposal was negatived by 58 to 47. 

“ This small majority was gained by a char- 
acteristic manceuvre. The Queen’s name was 
gravely dragged in as disapproving the pro- 
posal, when, in fact, it could never have been 
submitted to her, or her comment, if any, must 
have been in writing; and as to the general 
question, she has never said a public word 
against medical women. She has too much 
sense not to ask herself how can any wom- 
an be fit to be a queen, with powers of life 
and death, if no woman is fit to be so small 
a thing, by comparison, as a physician or a 
surgeon. 

“ We were victims of a small majority, ob- 
tained by imagination playing upon flunky- 
ism, and the first result was, we were not 








allowed to sit down to botany with males. | 
Mind you, we might have gathered black- 
berries with them in umbrageous woods 
from morn till dewy eve, and not a profess- 
shocked in t whole Faculty; but we 
not sit down with them to an intel- 
lectual dinner of herbs, and listen, in their 
company, to the pedantic terms and childish 
classifications of botany, in which kindred 
properties are ignored. Only the male stu- 


Or he 


must 


dent must be told in public that a fox-glove | 


is Digitalis purpurea in the improved nomen- 
clature of science, and crow-foot is Ranun- 
culus sceleratus, and the buckbean is Meny- 
anthes trifoliata, and mug-wort is Artemesia 
judaica ; and that, having lost the proper- 
ties of hyssop, known to Solomon, we re- 


brew by christening it Gratiola officinalis. 
The sexes must not be taught in one room 
to discard such ugly and inexpressive terms 
as snow-drop, meadow-sweet, feverfew, 


| and threw open botany and natural hist 
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ous dancing, not even with the 
arm round the ladies’ waists 
custom of centuries can not re 
Yet the professors of delicacy connive, a 
the Mother Geese sit smirking at the wal] 
Oh, world of hypocrites and humbugs! 

“T am afraid you are an upsetter gene 
al,” said Vizard. “ But you are abominab], 
sincere, and all this is a curious «¢ hapter of 
human nature. Pray proceed.” 

Miss Gale nodded gravely, and resumed : 

“So much public ridicule fell on the 


gentle 
whiel 
nde1 dece 


;ion for this, and the blind flunkyism whic) 
| could believe the Queen had meddled in 


Uhit 


detail, that the professors melted unde) 


oY 
LOr 


| to us, with other collateral sciences. 
gain our superiority over that learned He- | 


heart’s-ease, cowslip, etc., and learn to know | 


the cowslip as Veris—by class, pentandria 
monogynia ; and the buttercup as Acris, poly- 
andria monogynia ; the snow-drop as Galan- 
thus nivalis, Hexandria monogynia; and the 
meadow-sweet as Ulnaria; the heart’s-ease 
as Viola tricolor; and the daisy as Bellis pe- 
rennis, Syngenesia superflua.” 

“ Well,” said Vizard, “I think the individ- 
ual names can only hurt the jaws and other 
organs of speech. But the classifications! 
Is the miid lustre of science to be cast over 
the natural disposition of young women to- 
ward polyandria monogynia? 
identified in their sweet souls with floral 
innocence, and their victims sitting by ?” 

‘Such classifications are puerile and fan- 
ciful,” said Miss Gale ; “ but for that very rea- 


be 


Novels are much more likely to do that.” 

“Especially ladies’ novels,” suggested Viz- 
ard, meekly. 

“Some,” suggested the accurate Rhoda. 
“ But the sexes will never lose either morals 
or delicacy through courses of botany en- 
dured together. It will not hurt young ladies 
a bit to tell them in the presence of young 
gentlemen that a cabbage is a thalamifloral 


“Then came the great fight, which is n 


| ended yet. 


“To qualify for Medicine, and pass th 
stiff examination by which the public is ver 
properly protected, you must be versed ij 
anatomy and clinical surgery. Books and 
lectures do not suffice for this without thi 
human subject—alive and dead. The Uni 
versity Court knew that very well when it 
matriculated us, and therefore it provided 
for our instruction by promising us separat: 


| classes. 


| 


“ Backed by this public pledge, we waited 


| on the University Professor of Anatomy to 


| arrange our fees for a separate lecture. 


He 
flatly refused to instruct us separately for 
love or money, or to permit his assistants 


| That meant ‘the union sees a way to put you 


Is trigamy to | 


in a cleft stick and cheat you out of your de- 
gree, in spite of the pledge the University 
has given you; in spite of your fees, and of 
your time given to study in reliance on the 


| promise.’ 
son they don’t infect animals with trigamy. | 


“This was a heavy blow. 
extramural 


But there was 


an establishment called Sur- 


| geons’ Hall, and the University formally rec- 
| ognized all the lecturers in this Hall; so 


exogen, and its stamens are tetradynamous, | 


nor that the mushroom, Psalliata campestris, 
and the toad-stool, My@na campestris, are con- 
founded by this science in one class, Crypto- 
It will not even hurt them to be 
told that the properties of the drum macu- 
latum are little known, but that the males 
are crowded round the centre of the spadix, 
and the females seated at the base.” 


gamia. 


Said Vizard, pompously, “The pulpit and | 


the tea table are centres of similar phenom- 
ena. Now I think of it, the pulpit is a very 
fair calyx, but the tea table is sadly squat.” 

“Yes, Sir. But more than that: not one 
of these pedants who growled at promiscu- 
ous botany has once objected to promiscu- 


we applied to those lecturers, and they were 
shocked at the illiberality of the University 
professors, and admitted us at once to mixed 


classes. We attended lectures with the male 


| students on anatomy and surgery, and of all 


the anticipated evils, not one took place, Sir. 
“The objections to mixed classes proved 
to be idle words; yet the old-fashioned 
minds opposed to us shut their eyes and 
went on reasoning @ priori, and proving that 
the evils which they saw did not arise must 
arise should the experiment of mixed class 
es, which was then succeeding, ever be tried. 
“To qualify us for examination, we now 


| needed but one thing more—hospital prac- 


tice. The infirmary is supported not so 
much by the University as the town. Ws 
applied, therefore, with some confidence for 
the permission usually conceded to medicai 
students. The managers refused us the town 
infirmary. Then we applied to the subscrib- 
ers. The majority, not belonging to a trades- 
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nion, declared in our favor, and intimated 

2 iinly that they would turn out the illib- 

ral managers at the next election of man- 
ers. 

But by this time the war was hot and 

ral, and hard blows dealt on both sides. 

is artfully suppressed by our enemies in 

rofession and in the press that we had 

ved hard for the separate class which 

ad been promised us in anatomy, and per- 

n to attend, by limited 

of wards in the infirmary; and on 


ourselves, a 


er 
] 
i 


; falsehood by suppression worse calum 


es were built. 

“JT shall tell you what we really were, and 
hat foul mouths and pens insinuated we 
t be. 

‘Two accomplished women had joined us, 
and we were now the seven wise virgins of 
. half-civilized nation, and, if I know black 

m white, we were seven of its brightest 

naments. We were seven ladies, who wish- 


to be doc tresses, especially devoted to our 
n sex; seven good students, who went on 
ir knees to the University for those sepa- 
classes in anatomy and clinical surgery 
hich University was bound in honor 
to supply us; hut, our prayer rejected, said 
to the University : 


the 


‘Well, use your own dis- 
tion about separate or mixed classes; but 
your own credit and that of human na- 

ture, do not willfully tie a hangman’s noose 

to throttle the weak and deserving, ad 
cheat seven poor, hard-working, meri- 


ont 
torious Women, your own matriculated stu- 
lents, out of our entrance fees, which lie to 
this day in the University coffers, out of the 
exceptionally heavy fees we have paid to 
your professors, out of all the fruit of our 
hard study, out of our diplomas, and our 
bread. We 
will submit to mixed classes, or any thing 
except professional destruction.’ 

‘In this spirit our lion-hearted leader 
wrote the letter of an uninjured dove, and 
said there were a great many more wards in 
the infirmary than any male student could 
or did attend; we would be content to di- 
vide the matter thus: the male students to 
have the monopoly of two-thirds, we to 
have the bare right of admission to one- 
third. By this the male students (if any) 
who had a sincere objection to study the 
sick and witness operations in our company 
could never be troubled with us, and we, 
though less favored than the male students, 
could just manage to qualify for that public 
examination which was to prove whether 
we could make able physicians or not. 

‘Sir, this gentle proposal was rejected 
with rude scorn, and in aggressive terms. 
Such is the spirit of a trades-union. 


Solve the knot your own way. 


| with sexuality. 


jally given her mind to. 


Ro 


less women who pursued medicine as a han- 
dle for sexuality; who went into the dis 
secting-room to dissect males, and into the 
hospital to crowd round the male patient, 
and who demanded mixed classes, that we 
might have male companions in those 
studies which every feminine woman would 
avoid altogether. 

“This key-note struck, the public was re- 
galed with a burst of hypocrisy such as Mo- 
liére never had the luck to witness, or, oh! 
what a comedy he would have written! 

“The immodest sex, taking advantage of 
Moliére’s decease without heirs of his brains, 
set to work in public to teach the molest 
sex modesty. 

“In the conduct of this pleasant paradox, 
the representatives of that sex which has 
much courage and little modesty were two 
professors—who conducted the paradox so 
judiciously that the London press repri 
manded them for their foul 
and a number of young men called medical 
students. 


insinuations— 


“Now the medical student surpasses most 
young men in looseness of life and indecen- 
cy of mind and speech. 

“The representatives of womanhood to 
be instructed in modesty by these animals, 
old and young, were seven prudes, whose 
minds were devoted to study and honora 
ble ambition. These women were as much 
above the average of their sex in feminine 
reserve and independence of the male sex as 
they were in intellect. 

“The average girl, who throughout this 
discussion was all of a sudden puffed as a 
lily, because she ceased to be observed, can 
attend to nothing if a man is by; she can’t 
work, she can’t play, she is so eaten up 
The frivolous soul can just 
manage to play croquet with females; but, 
enter man upon the scene, and she does 
even that very ill, and can hardly be got to 
take her turn in the only thing she has re- 


We were angels 
compared with this paltry creature; and 
she was the standing butt of public censure 
until it was found that an imaginary picture 
of her could be made the handle for insult- 
ing her betters. 

“ Against these seven prudes, decent do- 
tards and their foul-mouthed allies flung 
out insinuations which did not escape pub- 
lic and the medical students de- 
clared their modesty was shocked at our 
intrusion into anatomy and surgery, and pe 
titioned against us. 


censure ; 


Some of the Press were 


deceived by this for a time, and hurlaient 


avec les loups. 
“T took up, one day, my favorite weekly, 
in which nearly every writer seems to me a 


“Having now shown you what we were, | scholar, and was regaled with such lines as 


I will now tell what our enemies, declining 
to observe our conduct, though it was very 
public, suggested we must be. Seven shame- 


this: 
“«Tt appears that girls are to associate 
with boys as medical students, in order that, 
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when they become women, they may be able 
to speak to men with entire plainness upon 
all the subjects of a doctor’s daily practice. 

“*Tn plain words, the aspirants to medi- 
cine and surgery desire to rid themselves 
speedily and effectually of that modesty 
which nature has planted in women.” And 
then the writer concludes: ‘We beg to sug- 
gest that there are other places besides dis- 
secting-rooms and hospitals where those 
ladies may relieve themselves of the mod- 
esty which they find so troublesome. But 
fathers naturally object to this being done 
at their sons’ expense.’ ” 

“Infamous!” cried Vizard. “One com- 
fort—no man ever penned that. That is 
some old woman writing down young ones.” 

“T don’t know,” said Rhoda. “I have 
met so many womanish men in this busi- 
ness. All I know is, that my cheeks burned, 
and, for once in the fight, scalding tears ran 
down them. It was as if a friend had spat 
upon me, 

“What a chimera! What a monstrous 
misinterpretation of pure minds by minds 
impure! To us the dissecting-room was a 
temple, and the dead an awe, revolting to 
all our senses, until the knife revealed to 
our minds the Creator’s hand in structural 
beauties, that the trained can appreciate, if 
wicked dunces can’t. 

“ And as to the infirmary, we should have 
done just what we did at Zurich. We held 
a little aloof from the male patients, unless 
some good-natured lecturer or pupil gave us 
a signal, and then we came forward. If we 
came uninvited, we always stood behind the 
male students: but we did crowd round the 
beds of the female patients, and claimed the 
inner row: AND, SIR, THEY THANKED GOD 
FOR US OPENLY. 

“A few awkward revelations were made 
during this discussion. A medical student 
had the candor to write and say that he had 
been at a lecture, and the professor had told 
an indelicate story, and, finding it palatable 
to his modest males, had said, ‘ There, gen- 
tlemen; now if female students were ad- 
mitted here, I could not have told you this 
amusing circumstance.’ So that it was our 
purifying influence he dreaded in secret, 
though he told the public he dreaded the 
reverse. 


nals to beg that female students might be 
admitted to come between them and the 
brutal curiosity of the male students, to 
which they were subjected in so offensive a 
way that more than one poor creature de- 
clared she had felt agonies of shame, even in 
the middle of an agonizing operation. 

“This being a cry from that public for | 
whose sake the whole clique of physicians | 

male and female—exists, had, of course, | 
no great weight in the union controversy. 

“ But, Sir, if grave men and women will 


sit calmly down and fling dirt upon eyery 
woman who shall aspire to medicine jy al 
island, though she can do so on a neigh)or. 
ing continent with honor, and choose thei; 
time when the dirt can only fall on seve; 
known women—since the female studey; 
in that island are only seven—the preten: 
generality becomes a cowardly persona 
and wounds as such, and excites less cold. 
hearted and more hot-headed blackguards 
to outrage. It was so at Philadelphia, and 
it was so at Edinburgh. 

“Our extramural teacher in anatomy was 
about to give a competitive examinatio 
Now on these occasions we were particu! 


ed 
ted 


au 
ly obnoxious. Often and clearly as it had 
been proved, by a priori reasoning, that wi 
must be infinitely inferior to the averag 
male, we persisted in proving, by hard fact 
that we were infinitely his superior ; and « 
ery examination gave us an opportunity of 
crushing solid reasons under hollow fact. 
“A band of medical students determined 


¢ 
a 


that for once a priori reasoning should hay: 
fair play, and not be crushed by a thing so 
illusory as fact. Accordingly, they got the 
gates closed, and collected round them. We 
came up, one after another, and were re- 
ceived with hisses, groans, and abusive epi- 


thets. 


“This mode of reasoning must have been 
admirably adapted to my weak understand 
ing; for it convinced me at once I had no 
business there; and I was for private study 
directly. 

“But, Sir, you know the ancients said, 
‘Better is an army of stags with a lion for 
their leader than an army of lions with a 
stag for their leader.” Now it so happened 
that we had a lioness for our leader. She 
pushed manfully through the crowd, and 
hammered at the door; then we crept quak- 
ing after. She ordered those inside to open 
the gates; and some student took shame, 
and did. In marched our lioness, crept after 
by her—her—” 

“Her cubs.” 

“A thousand thanks, good Sir. Her does. 
On second thoughts, ‘her hinds.’ Doe is the 
female of buck. Now I said stags. Well, 
the ruffians who had undertaken to teach us 
modesty, swarmed in too. They dragged a 


| sheep into the lecture-room, lighted pipes, 
“Again, female patients wrote to the jour- 


produced bottles, drank, smoked, and abused 
us ladies to our faces, and interrupted the 
lecturer at intervals with their howls and 
ribaldry ; that was intended to show the 
professor he should not be listened to any 
more if he admitted the female students. 
The affair got wind, and other students, not 


| connected with medicine, came pouring in, 


with no worse motive, probably, than to see 
the lark. Some of these, however, thought 
the introduction of the sheep unfair to so 
respected a lecturer, and proceeded to re- 
move her; but the professor put up his 
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hand, and said, ‘Oh, don’t remove her: she 
s superior in intellect to many persons here 
nresent. 

“At the end of the lecture, thinking us in 
tnal danger from these ruffians, he offered 
let us out by a side door; but our lioness 
d up, and said, in a voice that rings in 
‘Thank you, Sir; 


a 


my ear even now, no. 


[here are gé ntlemen enough here to escort us 


safely 

ry he magic of a great word from a great 
heart at certain moments when minds are 
heated! At that word, Sir, the scales fell 
from a hundred eyes ; manhood awoke with 
a start—ay, and chivalry too; fifty manly fel- 

ws were roand us in a moment, with glow- 
ng cheeks and eyes, and they carried us all 
home to our several lodgings in triumph ; 
the cowardly caitiffs of the trades-union 
howled outside, and managed to throw a 
ittle dirt upon our gowns, and also hurled 
epithets, most of which were new to me; 
but it has since been stated, by persons 
more versed in the language of the canaille, 
that no fouler terms are known to the dregs 
of mankind. 

“Thus did the immodest sex, in the per- 
son of the medical student, outrage seven 
fair samples of the modest sex—to teach 
them modesty. 


“Next morning the police magistrates | 


dealt with a few of our teachers, inflicted 
severe rebukes on them, and feeble fines. 
“The eraftier elders disowned the riot in 
public, but approved it in private, and con- 
tinued to act in concert with it, only with 
cunning, not violence. Jt caused 
revulsion of feeling, except in the disgusted 
public, and they had no power to help us. 
“The next incident was a stormy debate 
by the subscribers to the infirmary; and 
we had a little feminine revenge, 
which, outraged as we had been, I hope you 
will not grudge 
“Our lioness 
entitled to vote 


no honest 


here 


us. 
subscribed £5, and became 
and speech. As the foulest 


epithets had been hurled at her by the un- | 


ion, and a certain professor had told her, to 
her face, no respectable woman would come 
to him and propose to study medicine, she 
said, publicly, that she had come to his opin- 
ion, and respectable women would avoid 
him—which caused a laugh. 

“She also gave a venerable old physician, 
our bitter opponent, a slap that was not 
quite so fair. His attendant had been con- 
cerned in that outrage, and she assumed—in 


which she was not justified—that the old | 


doctor approved. ‘To be sure,’ said she, 
‘they say he was intoxicated, and that is 
the only possible excuse.’ 

“The old doctor had only to say that he 
did not control his assistants in the street, 
and his own mode of conducting the opposi- 
tion and his long life of honor were there to 
correct this young woman’s unworthy sur- 
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mises-—and she would have had to apologize 
for going too far on mere surmise. But, in- 
stead of that, he was so injudicious as to ac- 
cuse her of foul language, and say, ‘ My at- 
tendant is a perfect gentleman; he would 
not be my attendant if he were not.’ 

“Our lioness had him directly. ‘Oh,’ said 
she, ‘if Doctor So-and-so prefers to say that 
his attendant committed that outrage 
decency when in his sober senses, I am quite 
content.’ 

“This was described as violent invective 
by people with weak memories, who had 
forgotten the nature of the outrage our lion- 
ess was commenting on: but in truth it was 
only superior skill in debate, with truth to 
back it. 

“For my part, I kept the police report at 
the time, and have compared it with her 
speech ; the judicial comments on those ri- 
oters are far more severe than hers. The 
truth is, it was her facts that hit too hard, 
not her expressions. 

“Well, Sir, she obtained a majority ; and 
those managers of the infirmary who object- 
ed to female students were dismissed, and 
others elected. At the same meeting the 
Court of Contributors passed a statute mak- 
ing it the law of the infirmary that students 
should be admitted without regard to sex. 

“But as to the mere election of mana- 
gers, the other party demanded a scrutiny 
of the votes, and instructive figures came 
out. There voted with us twenty-eight 
firms, thirty-one ladies, seven doctors. 

“There voted with the union fourteen 
firms, two ladies, thirty-seven doctors, and 
three druggists. 

“Thereupon the trades-union, as declared 
by the figures, alleged that firms ought not 
to vote. Nota bene, they always had voted 
unchallenged, till they voted for fair play 
to women. 

“The union served the Provost with an 
interdict not to declare the new managers 
elected. 

“We applied for our tickets under the 
new statute, but were impudently refused, 


on 


| under the plea that the managers must first 


be consulted: so did the servants of the 
infirmary defy the masters, in order to ex- 
clude us. 

“ By this time the great desire of women 
to practice medicine had begun to show it- 
self. Numbers came in, and matriculated ; 
and the pressure on the authorities to keep 
faith, and relax the dead lock they had put 
us in, was great. 

“Thereupon the authorities, instead of 
saying, ‘We have pledged ourselves to a 
great number of persons, and pocketed their 
fees,’ took fright, and cast about for juggles. 
They affected to discover all of a sidden 
that they had acted illegally in matricu- 
lating female students. They would, there- 
fore, not give back their fees, and pay them 
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two hundred pounds apiece for breach of 


contract, but detain their fees and stop their 


studies until compelled by judicial decision 
to keep faith. Observe, it was under ad- 
vice of the Lord Justice-General they had 
matriculated us, and entered into a contract 
with us, for fulfilling which it was not, and is 
not, in the power of any mortal man to punish 
them. 

‘But these pettifoggers said this: ‘ We 
have acted illegally, and therefore not we, 
but you, shall suffer: we will profit by our il- 
legal act, for we will cheat you out of your 
fees to the University, and your fees to its 
professors, as well as the seed-time of your 
youth, that we have wasted.’ 

“Now in that country they can get the 
opinions of the judges by raising what they 
call an action of declarator. 

“One would think it was their business 
to go to the judges, and meantime give us 
the benefit of the legal doubt, while it lasted, 
and of the moral no-doubt, which will last 
till the day of judgment, and a day after. 

“Not a bit of it. They deliberately broke 
their contract with us, kept our fees, and 
cheated us out of the article we had bought 
of them, disowned all sense of morality, yet 
shifted the burden of law on to our shoul- 
ders. Litigationislong. Pertidy was in pos- 
session. Possession is nine points. The fe- 
male students are now sitting with their 
hands before them, juggled out of their 
studies in plain defiance of justice and pub- 
lic faith, waiting till time shall show them 
whether provincial lawyers can pettifog as 
well as trades-union doctors. 

“As for me, I had retired to civilized 
climes long before this. I used to write 
twice a week to my parents; but I with- 
held all mention of the outrage at Surgeons’ 
Hall. I knew it would give them useless 
pain. But in three weeks or so came a let- 
ter from my father, unlike any other I ever 
knew him write. It did not even begin, 
‘My dear child” This was what he said. 


The words are engraved in my memory: 
‘Out of that nation of cowards and skunks: 
out of it this moment, once and forever. 


The States are your home. 
don inclosed. 


Draft on Lon- 
Write to me from France 
next week, or write to me no more. Gradu- 
ate in France. Then come north, and sail 
from Havre to New York. You have done 
with Britain, and so have I, till our next 
war. Pray God that mayn’t be long!’ 

“Tt was like a lion’s roar of anguish. I 
saw my dear father’s heart was bursting 
with agony and rage at the insult to his 
daughter, and I shed tears for him those 
wretches had never drawn from me. 

“T had cried at being insulted by schol- 
ars, in the Press; but what was it to me 
that the scum of the medical profession, 
which is the scum of God’s whole creation, 
called me words I did not know the mean- 


ing of, and flung the dirt of their stree; 
and the filth of their souls, after me? 
was frightened a little, that is all. But 
these reptiles could wound my darli) 
lion’s heart across the ocean Sir, hi 
aman who could be keen and even « 
with men: but every virtuous woman 
a sacred thing to him; had he seen oy, 
though a stranger, insulted, as we were. } 
would have died in her defense: he was 
true American. And to think the dreg 
mankind could wound him for his daug 
and so near the end of his own cd 
Oh!” She turned her head away. 

“My poor girl!” said Vizard, and 
voice was broken. 

When he said that she gave him her hay 
and seemed to cling to it a little; 


al 


DIS Ow 


turned her head away from him, and cried 
and even trembled a little. 

But she very soon recovered herself. 
said she would try to end her story. It 
been long enough. 

“ Sir, my father had often obeyed me; but 
now I knew I must obey him. I got test 
monials in Edinburgh, and started south di 
rectly; in a week I was in the south o 
France. Oh, what a change in people’ 
minds by mere change of place! The p 
fessors received me with winning courtes 
some hats were lifted to me in the stre« 
with marked respect; flowers were sent to 
my lodgings, by gentlemen who never o1 
intruded on me in person. I was in : 
ized land. Yet there was a disappoi I 
forme. Iinquired for Cornelia. The wretc] 
had just gone and married a professor. | 
feared she was up to no good, by her writing 
so seldom of late. 

“T sent her a line that an old friend had 
returned, and had not forgotten her, nor ow 
mutual vows. 

“She came directly, and was for caressing 
away her crime, and dissolving it in croco 
dile tears; but I played the injured friend 
and the tyrant. 

“Then she curled round me, and coaxed, 
and said, ‘Sweetheart, I can advance you 
interests all the better. You shall be fa 
mous for us both. I shall be happier in 
your success than in my own.’ 

“Tn short, she made it very hard to hold 
spite; and it ended in feeble-minded em 
braces. Indeed, she was of service to me. 
I had a favor to ask; I wanted leave to 
count my Scotch time in France. 

“My view was tenable; and Cornelia, by 
her beauty and her popularity, gained over 
all the professors to it but one. He stood 
out. 


but 


Y 
ro 


“Well, Sir, an extraordinary occurrenct 
befriended me: no, not extraordinary—un 
usual. 


T 
i 


“T lodged on a second floor. The first 
floor was very handsome. A young English- 


man and his wife took it for a week. Sh 
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was musical The only wom- 
1 ever heard sing without whining; for 
re, by nature, the medical and unmusical 


a real genius. 


o you said before.” 
know I did; and I mean to keep say- 
ill people see it. Well, the young 
xn was taken violently and mysteriously 
- had syncope after syncope, and at last 

ised to breathe. 

‘The wife was paralyzed, and sat stupe- 
1, and the people about feared for her 
After a time they begged me to come 
and talk to her. I went. 
ind her with her head upon his knees. 
down quietly, and looked at him. He 
vas young and beautiful, but with a femi- 
His head finely shaped, with 
clittered in the sun, and 
His 
eyes and eyelashes, his oval face, his white 
eck, and his white hand, all beautiful. His 
There 
He 
I can 


Of course 


beauty. 
rlv locks that 
ne golden lock lighter than the rest. 


ft hand rested on the counterpane. 
vas an emerald ring on one finger. was 
ke some beautiful flower cut down. 
sf m now. 
She had a noble face, though now distorted 
d wild. 

“She cried, ‘Tell me he is not dead! tell 
and when I did not re- 
, the poor creature gave a wild cry, and 
left her. We carried her into 
nother room. 


“The woman lifted her head and saw me. 
h 


he is not dead!’ 
ier senses 


“While the women were bringing her to, 
wn official came to insist on the interment 
taking place. They are terribly expeditious 
in the south of France. 

“This caused an altercation; and the 
poor lady rushed out, and finding the officer 
peremptory, flung her arms round the body, 
and said they should not be parted—she 
would be buried with him. 

“The official was moved, but said the law 
was strict, and the town must conduct the 
funeral unless she could find the sad cour- 
age to the necessary instructions. 
With this he was going out, inexorable, 
when all of a sudden I observed something 
that sent my heart into my mouth, and I 
cried ‘ Arrétez! so loud that every body 
stared. 

“T said, ‘You must wait till a physician 
has seen him; he has moved a finger.’ 

“T stared at the body, and they all stared 
it me. 

“He had moved a finger. When I first 
saw him his fingers were all close together ; 
but now the little finger was quite away 
from the third finger, the one with a ring on. 

“T felt his heart, and found alittle warmth 
about it, but no perceptible pulse. I order- 
ed them to take off his sheet and put on 
blankets, but not to touch him till I came 
back with a learned physician. The wife 


give 


embraced me, all trembling, and promised 
obedience. I got a jiacre and drove to Doe- 
tor Brasseur, who was my hostile professor, 
but very able. I burst on him, and told him 
I had a case of catalepsy for him 
but 
fond of Greek: they prefe1 wrong Greek 
word to the right alled it 
‘catalepsy,’ and said I believed they were 


it wasn’t 
catalepsy, you know; physicians are 
the 
English; so I « 
going to buryalive man. He shrugged his 
t was one of the cus- 
toms of the country. He would come in 
hour. I told him that would not 
man would be in his coffin; he must 


directly. He smiled at my impetuosity, and 


shoulders, and said th 
an 
the 
come 


do, 


yielded. 

‘I got him to the patient He examined 
him, and said he might be alive, but feared 
He dared not 
We must be wary. 


the last spark was going out. 
venture on friction. 

“ Well, we tried this stimulant and that, 
till at last we got a sigh ont of the patient; 
and I shall not forget the scream of joy, at 
that sigh, which made the 
thrilled us all. 

“ By-and-by I was so fortunate as to sug- 
letting a of fall 
from a height on his head and We 
managed that, and by-and-by were rewarded 
with a sneeze. 


room ring, and 


gest small stream water 


face. 


“1 think a sneeze must revivify the brain 
wonderfully, for he made rapid progress, and 
then we tried friction, and he got well very 
Indeed, as he had nothing the mat- 
ter with him—except being dead—he got 
ridiculously well, and began paying us ful- 
some compliments, the doctor and me 

“So then we handed him to his joyful 
wife. 


quick. 


“They talk of crying for joy as if it was 
done every day. I never saw it but 
and she was the woman. She made a curi- 
but it was very pretty. I was 
glad to have seen it, and very proud to be 
the cause. 

“The next day that pair left. He was 
English; and so many good-natured stran- 
gers called on him that he fled swiftly, and 
did not even bid me good-by. However, I 
was told they both inquired for me, and were 
sorry I was out when they went.” 

“How good of them!” said Vizard, turn- 
ing red. 

“Oh, never mind, Sir; I made use of him. 
I scribbled an article that very day, entitled 
it, ‘While there’s Life there’s Hope,’ and rush- 
ed with it to the editor of a journal. He 
took it with delight. I wrote it a la Fran- 
caise: picture of the dead husband, mourn- 
ing wife, the impending interment; effaced 
myself entirely, and said the wife had re- 
fused to bury him until Doctor Brasseur, 
whose fame had reached her ears, had seen 
the body. To humor her, the doctor was 
applied to, and, his benevolence being equal 
to his science, he came: when, lo! a sudden 


once, 


ous gurgle; 
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surprise; the swift, unerring eye of science 
detected some subtle sign that had escaped 
the luminaries. He doubted the 
death. He applied remedies; he exhausted 
the means of his art, with little avail at 
first, but at last a sigh was elicited, then a 


1 
iesser 


sneeze 


the 


lescent, 


; and, marvelous to relate, in one hour 
dead man was sitting up, not conva- 
but well. I coneluded with 
reflections on this most important case of sus- 
pended animation very creditable to the pro- 
fession of medicine and Doctor Brasseur.” 
“There was a fox!” 
“Well, look at my hair. 
you expect? 


some 


What else could 
I said that before too. 

“My notice published, I sent it to the 
doctor, with my respects, but did not eall on 
him. he 


greeted bow. 


However, one day 
with a 


met me, and 
* Mademoi- 


, ‘you were always a good stu- 


me low 
selle,’ said he 
dent; but now you show the spirit of a con- 
frére, and so gracefully that we are all agreed 
we must have you for one as soon as pos- 
sible,’ 

‘I courtesied, and felt my face red, and 
said I should be the proudest woman in 
France. 

“Grand Dieu,’ said he, ‘I hope not; for 
your modesty is not the least of your charms.’ 

“So the way was made smooth, and I had 
to work hard, and in about fourteen months 
I was admitted to my final examination. It 
but 
Each nation has its wisdom; and I 
had studied in various schools. 


was a severe 


one; I had some advan- 


tages. 


“ Being a linguist, with a trained memory, 
I oceasionally backed my replies with a 
string of French, German, English, and Ital- 
ian authorities, that looked imposing. 

“Tn short, I did pass with public applause 
and cordial felicitation ; they quite féted me. 
The old welcomed me; the young escorted 
me home, and flung flowers over me at my 
door. I re-appeared in the balcony, and said 
a few words of gratitude to them and their 
noble nation. They cheered and dispersed. 

“My heart was in a glow. I turned my 
eyes toward New York: a fortnight more and 
my parents should greet me as a European 
doctress, if not a British. 

“The excitement had been too great; I 
sank a little exhausted on the sofa. They 
brought me a letter. It was black-edged. I 
tore it open with a scream. My father was 
dead.” 


sind 
CHAPTER XIV. 


“T was prostrated, stupefied. I 
know what 


don’t 
I did or how long I sat there. 
But Cornelia came to congratulate me, and 
found me there like stone, with the letter in 
my hand. She packed up my clothes, and 
took me home with her. 
ance. 


I made no resist- 
I seemed all broken and limp, soul 
and body, and not a tear that day. 
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“Oh, Sir, how small every thing 


5 SCCIS be 


side bereavement! My troubles, my ins 


for I had no father left to be proud of 
with me. 

“T wept with anguish a hundred tin, 
day. Why had I left New York? why, 
I not foreseen this every -day calamity 
passed every precious hour by his side ] = 
to lose? 


“Terror seized me. My mother would 
next. No life of any value was safi 
Death did not wait for disease. It 
because it chose, and to show its conte: 
of hearts. 


ad 


“But just as I was preparing to 
Havre they brought me a telegram. | 
screamed at it and put up my hands 
‘No, no; 
mother was dead. 


£O TO 


» [said, 
I would not read it, to be told my 
I would have her a fey 
minutes longer. Cornelia read it, and said 
it was from her. I fell on it and kissed j 
The blessed telegram told she was coming 
home. I was to go to London, and wait fo 
her. 

“T started. Cornelia*paid my fees, and 
put my diploma in my box. TI cared f 
nothing now but my own flesh and blood 
what was left of it, my mother. 

“T reached London, and telegraphed m 
address to my mother, and begged het 
come at once and ease my fears. I told] 
my funds were exhausted, but of course tha 
was not the thing I poured out my hea 
about; so I dare say she hardly realized 1 
deplorable condition—listless and bereaved, 
alone in a great city, with no money. 

“Tn her next letter she begged me to be 
patient. She had trouble with her hus 
band’s executors; she would send me a draft 
as soon asshe could; but she would not leav: 
and let her child be robbed. 

“ By-and-by the landlady pressed me fo1 
money. I gave her my gowns and shawls 
to sell for me.” 

“Goose!” 

“ And just now I was a fox.” 

“You are both. But sois every woman.” 

“She handed me a few shillings, by wa) 
of balance. I lived on them till they went. 
Then I starved a little.” 

“With a ring on your finger you could 
have pawned for ten guineas !” 

“Pawn myring! My father gave it me.’ 
She kissed it tenderly ; yet, to Vizard, half 
defiantly. 

“Pawning is not selling, goose,” said he, 


| ; 
| getting angry. 


“ But I must have parted with it.” 

“ And you preferred to starve ?” 

“T preferred to starve,” said she, steadily. 

He looked at her. Her eyes faced his. 
He muttered something, and walked away 
three steps to hide unreasonable sympathy. 


| He came back with a grand display of cheer- 


fulness. “ Your mother will be here next 
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” said he, “ with money in both pock- 
Meantime, I wish you would let me 
a finger in the pie; or, rather, my sis- 

She is warm-hearted and enthusiastic 
shall call on you, if you will permit it.” 
“Ts she like you ?”? 

Not a bit; 

vas a Greek, and she is a beautiful 


we are by different mothers. 


girl.” 
.dmire beauty; but is she like you 
disposition ?” 

"1 


ord Not 
clever like you, but absurdly 


no; very superior. abomi 
good. 
i shall judge for yourself, Oblige me 


th your address.” 
lhe doctress wrote her address with a re- 
d alr, 


she had to obe Vv; 


as one who had found somebody 
and, as soon as he had got 
t. Vizard gave her a sort of nervous shake 
f the hand, and seemed almost in a hurry 
from her. But his 


et away this was 


She would have been amazed if she had 

of manner the moment he 

t among his own people. 

He burst in on them crying, “ There—the 
vers of this congregation are requested 
Harrington Vizard, saddled with a vi- 


his change 


“Saddled with a virago!” screamed Fanny. 

Saddled with a sighed Zoe, faintly. 

‘Saddled with a virago FOR LIFE!” shout- 

ed Vizard, with a loud defiance, that seemed 

needless, since nobody was objecting vio- 
ently to his being saddled. 

“Look here,” said he, descending all of a 
sudden to a meek, injured air, which, how- 
ever, did not last very long, “1 was in the 
garden of Leicester Square, and a young 

iudy turned faint. I observed it, and in- 
stead of taking the hint and cutting, I of- 
fered assistance—off my 
She declined. I persisted ; 
of wine or spirit. 


guard, as usual. 
proposed a glass 
She declined, but at last 
let out she was starving.” 

“Oh!” cried Zoe. 

“Yes, Zoe starving. A woman more 
learned, more scientific, more eloquent, more 
offensive to a fellow’s vanity, than I ever 
saw, or even read of—a woman of genius, 
starving, like a genius and a ninny, with a 
ring on her finger worth thirty 
But my learned goose would not raise mon- 


guineas. 


ey on that, because it was her father’s, and 
he is dead.” 
‘Poor thing!” 
tened directly. 
“Tt is hard, Zoe: isn’t it? She is a physi- 
cian—an able physician ; has studied at Zu- 
rich, and at Edinburgh, and in France; and 
has a French diploma, but must not practice 
in England, because we are behind the Con- 
tinent in laws and civilization—so she says, 
confound her impudence, and my folly for 
becoming a woman’s echo! 


said Zoe, and her eyes glis- 


But if I were | 


tell her whole 
would boil at the 


and oppression of 


to you story, 


blood 


d dishonesty 


your 
trickery an 
the 
oilte d creature 


trades-union whit h 


has driven this to a foreign 
school for education, and, now tl 
hat and 


not 


at a foreign 
her 
practice In 


ion admits her ability crowns 


with honor, still she must 


this country, because she is a woman, and we 
Phat is 
We are 


but, turn 


are a nation of half-civilized men. 
her chat, you understand, not mine. 
not 
it how 
and 


. + 4} 
to swallow all that; 
I 


obliged 
you will, here are learning, 
We must get 
little money; that means, in her 
a little fire and food. Zoe, shall that 
woman go to bed hungry to-night ?” 

“No; never!” Zoe, 
me think. Offer her a loan.” 

“Well done; that is a good idea. Will 
undertake it? will be far more 
likely to accept. She is a bit of a prude 
and all, is my virago.” 

“ Yes, dear, she will. 
She shall not go to bed hungry 
shall that you are interested in.” 

“Oh, after dinner will do.” 


venus, 


virtue starving. her to 
accept a 
case, 
‘Let 


} 
said warty. 


She 


you 


Order the carriage. 


nobody 


Dinner was ordered immediately, and the 
brougham an hour after. 

At dinner Vizard gave them all the out- 
line of the Edinburgh struggle and the pres 
and cons, during which narrative his female 
hearers might have to get 
cooler and cooler till the y reat hed the zero 
of perfect apathy. They listened in dead 
but when Harrington had 
Fanny said aside to Zoe, “It is all her own 
fault. What to 
up tor doctors ?” 


bee ih obse I ved 


silence ; done, 


business have women sel 


“Of course not,” said Zoe; “only we must 
not say so. He indulges us in our whims.” 

Warm partisan of immortal justice, when 
it was lucky enough to be backed by her af- 
fections, Miss Vizard rose directly after din- 
ner, and with a fine imitation of ardor, said 
must 
“You will come 


she could lose no more time—she 
and put on her bonnet. 
with me, Fanny 

When I was a girl, or 
which, it is so long ago 


£0 


I forget 
a young lady, thus 
invited by an affectionate friend, used to do 
one of two things: 


a boy 


nine times out of ten 
she sacrificed her inclination, and went; the 
tenth, she would make sweet, engaging ex- 
cuses, and beg off. But the girls of this day 
have invented “silent volition.” When you 
ask them to do any thing they don’t quite 
like, they look you in the face, bland but 
full, and neither speak nor move. Miss Do- 
ver was a proficient in this graceful form of 
refusal by dead silence, and resistance by 
placid inertia. She just looked like the full 
moon in Zoe’s face, and never budged. Zoe, 
being also a girl of the day, needed no inter- 
pretation. ‘Oh, very well,” said she, “ dis- 
obliging Thing”—with perfect good humor, 
mind you. 
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Vizard, however, was not pleased. 

“You go with her, Ned,” said he. ‘“ Miss 
Dove1 prefers to stay and smoke a celgar 
with n 

Miss Dover's face reddened, but she never 
budged. And it ended in Zoe taking Sev- 
erne with her to call on Rhoda Gale. 

Rhoda Gale staid in the garden till sun- 
et, and then went to her lodgings slowly, 
for they had no attraction—a dark room ; 
no supper; a hard landlady, half disposed 
to turn her out. 

Doctor Rhoda Gale never reflected much 
in the streets; they were to her a field of 
minute observation ; but when she got home, 


he sat down and thought over what she had 


been saying and doing, and puzzled over the 


character of the man who had relieved her 
hunger and elicited her autobiography. She 
passed him in review; settled in her mind 
that he was a strong character; a manly 
man, who did not waste words; wondered a 
little at the way he had made her do what- 
ever he pleased; blushed a little at the 
thought of having been so communicative; 
vet admired the man for having drawn her 
out so; and wondered whether she should 
see him again. She hoped she should. But 
she did not feel sure. 

She sat half an hour thus—with one knee 
raised a little, and her hands interlaced— 
by a fire-place with a burned-out coal in it; 
and by-and-by she felt hungry again. But 
she had no food and no money. 

She looked hard at her ring, and profited 
a little by contact with the sturdy good 
sense of Vizard. 

She said to herself, “ Men understand one 
another. I believe father would be angry 
with me for not.” 

Then she looked tenderly and wistfully 
at the ring and kissed it, and murmured, 
“Not to-night.” You see, she hoped she 
might have a letter in the morning, and so 
respite her ring 

Then she made light of it, and said to 
herself, “No matter; ‘qui dort dine.’ ” 

But as it was early for bed, and she could 
not be long idle, sipping no knowledge, she 
took up the last good German work that she 
had bought when she had money, and pro- 
ceeded to read. She had no candle, but 
she had a lucifer-match or two, and an old 
newspaper. With this she made long spills, 
and lighted one, and read two pages by that 
paper torch; and lighted another before it 
was out, and then another, and so on in suc- 


cession, fighting for knowledge against pov- | 


erty, as she had fought for it against perfidy. 

While she was thus absorbed, a carriage 
drew up at the door. She took no notice of 
that; but presently there was a rustling of 
silk on the stairs, and two voices, and then 
atap atthe door. “Come in,” said she; and 
Zoe entered just as the last spill burned out. 

Rhoda Gale rose, in a dark room; but a 


gas-light over the way just showed }y 


ure. ‘Miss Gale?” said Zoe, timid ats, ex 
“T am Miss Gale,” said Rhoda, quiet}, 
firmly. ? , ( 
‘I am Miss Vizard, the gentlen 
that you met in Leicester Square to-« 
and she took a cautious step toward hy 
Rhoda’s cheeks burned. 
“Miss Vizard,” she said, “ ¢ xcuse s 
ceiving you so; but you may ha 
I am very poor. My last cand hi 
But perhaps the landlady would k 
one. I don’t know. She is very dis 30 


ging, and very cruel 
“Then she shall not have the hor 
lending you a candle,” said Zoe, wit] 








of her gushes. “Now, to tell the tr ; iD 
said she, altering to the cheerful, “ I’m rat ' ni 
er glad. I would rather talk to y q 
dark, for a little, just at first. MayI?” ] G 
this time she had gradually crept up ni 
Rhoda. d 

“Tam afraid you must,” said Rhoda. “B a 
at least I can offer you a seat.” 7 

Zoe sat down, and there was an awkwa 4 v 
silence. q N 

“Oh dear,” said Zoe; “TI don’t know } U 
to begin. I wish you would give m ul t 
hand, as I can’t see your face.” al 

“With all my heart: there.” ; | 

(Almost in a whisper,) “ He has told 1 

Rhoda put the other hand to her { ‘ 
though it was so dark. 

“Oh, Miss Gale, how could you? O ' 
think! Suppose you had killed yourself, : ( 
made yourself very ill. Your mother wi ( 


have come directly and found you so; 
only think how unhappy you would hay 
made her.” 

“Can I have forgotten my mother?” as 
ed Rhoda of herself, but aloud. 

“Not willfully,I am sure. But you k 
geniuses are not always wise in thes 
things. They want some good humdi 
soul to advise them in the common 
of life. That want is supplied you n 
for J am here—ha! ha!” 

“You are no more commonplace than | 
am; much less now, I’ll be bound.” 

“We will put that to the test,” said Zoe, 
adroitly enough. ‘ My view of all this is, 
that here is a young lady in want of money 
for a time, as every body is now and then, 
and that the sensible course is to borrow 
some till your mother comes over with he1 
apron full of dollars. Now I have twent 
pounds to lend, and if you are so mighty 
sensible as you say, you won’t refuse to bor 
row it.” 

“Oh, Miss Vizard, you are very good: but 
I am afraid and ashamed to borrow. I ney 
er did such a thin 


g,”? 
g. 


“Time you began, then. J have—often. 
But it is no use arguing. You must, or you 
will get poor me finely scolded. Perhaps 
he was on his good behavior with you, be- 





SYMPATHY. 


stranger; but at home obedience is 

ected. He will be sure to say it was 

V stupidity, and that he would have made 
1 directly.” 

“Do tell!” cried Rhoda, surprised into an 

“as if I'd have taken money from 
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“No, thank you. Bring me a twopenny 
loaf and a scuttle of coals.” 

‘La, miss, no more than that 
sov’ ?” 
“Yes—THE CHANGE.” 
Having shown Mrs. Grip her father was 


9 


—out of 


stairs 





, of course not; but between us it 
thing at all. There:” and she put the 
ey in Rhoda’s hand, and then held both 
d and money rather tightly imprisoned 
her larger palm, and began to chatter, 
» as to leave the other no opening. “O 


t 


la 


essed darkness! how easy it makes things, 
t not? 

: we should have been fencing and blush- 
¢ ever so long, and made such a fuss about 
hing, and ; 


loes I am glad there was no can- 


le putting her right wrist round Zoe’s 
neck, and laying her forehead on her shoul- 
with a little sob. So then they both 
1 the inevitable dew-drops. 

But as Rhoda was not much given that 
way, she started up, and said, “ Darkness ? 
No; I must see the face that has come here 
to help me, and not humiliate me. 
the first use ’l1 make of the money. 
] 


i 


del a 


daistiiiec 


I am 
you are rather plain, or you couldn't 
ve so good as all this.” 

“No,” said Zoe, ‘‘?’m not reckoned plain. 
Only as black as a coal.” 

“All the more to my taste,” 
ind flew out of the room, and nearly stumbled 
over a figure seated ou a step of the stair- 
“Who are you ?” said she, sharply. 

“My name is Severne.” 

“ And what are you doing there ?” 

“Waiting for Miss Vizard.” 

“ Come in, then.” 

She told me not.” 

“Then I tell 
Vizard !” 

“Yes!” 

“Please have Mr. Severne 
is sitting—like grief—on the 
soon be back.” 

She flew to the landlady. 
want a candle.” 

“Well, the shops are open,” said the wom- 
an, rudely. 

“Oh, I have no time. Here is a sover- 
Please give me two candles directly, 
candlesticks and all.” 

The woman’s manner changed directly. 


ural 


ease. 


you to. The idea! Miss 


in. 


steps. 


I will 


eign. 


That is | 


said Rhoda, | 


Here he | 


“Mrs. Grip, I} 


a Yankee, she darted up with her 
|candles. Zoe came to meet her, and liter- 
ally dazzled her. 

Rhoda stared at her with amazement and 
| growing rapture. “Oh, you beauty!” she 
| cried, and drank her in from head to foot. 

“Well,” said she, drawing a long breath, 
“Nature, you have turned out a com-plete 
article this time, I reckon.” Then, as Sev- 
erne laughed merrily at this, she turned her 
candle and her eyes full on him very brisk- 
ly. She looked at him for a moment with 
a gratified eye at his comeliness; then she 
started. “Oh!” she cried. He received the 
inspection merrily, till she uttered that ejac- 
ulation, then he started a little, and stared 
at her. “‘We have met before,” 
| almost tenderly. 

“Have we?” 
fied air. 

She fixed him, and looked him through 
jand through. “ You 
j}me?” asked she. Then, after giving him 
| plenty of time to answer, “ Well, then, I 
|}must be mistaken ;” and her words seemed 
| to freeze themselves and her as they fell. 
She turned her back on him, and said to 
| Zoe, with a good deal of sweetness and 


| 
| 


said she, 


said he, putting on a mysti- 


-don’t—remem ber— 


| weight, “I have lived to see goodness and 
| beauty united. I will never despair of hu- 
| man nature.” 
| This was too point-blank for Zoe; she 
| blushed crimson, and said, archly, “I think 
| it is time for me to run. Oh, but I forgot; 
here is my card; we are all at that hotel. 
If I am so very attractive, you will come 
| and me. We leave town very 
| Will you?” 

“T will,” said Rhoda. 

“And since you took me for an old ac- 
quaintance, I hope you will treat me as 
one,” said Severne, with consummate grace 
| and assurance. 
| “J will, Sir,’ said she, icily, and with a 
|marvelous curl of the lip that did not es- 
cape him. 

She lighted them down the stairs, gazed 
|after Zoe, and ignored Severne altogether. 


see soon. 


| 


| 


“You shall have them this moment, miss, | 


and my own candlesticks, which they are | 


plated.” 


She brought them, and advised her only 
“They don’t carry well, miss,” 


to light one. 

said she. “They are wax—or summat.” 
“Then they are summat,” said Miss Gale 

after a single glance at their composition. 


“T’ll make you a nice hot supper, miss, in 
half an hour,” said the woman, maternally, 


as if she was going to give it her. 
Vor. LIV.—No. 319.—7 


SYMPATHY. 

Au, dearest! nevermore 

Will I of fate complain ; 
Since thou hast wept for me 

I can not weep again. 
Even so the Blessed Bride 

For evermore is glad, 
Because the Heaven of heavens 

For love of her was sad. 
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THE FREIGHT OF THE SCHOONER “DOLPHIN.” 


\ EETING had gone in. Parson Hol- | men, counted himself only three days ea) 
1 brook was in his seat in the high, ugly | their autocrat, claiming by birth, wea)t) 
pulpit, with the sounding-board overhead ; 


and haughty self-assertion the place yield 


the singers, in the singing seats in the gal-| to him in virtue of these qualities, as that 
lery, had taken their pitch from Uncle Jeth- 





of Martin Merivale was thrust upon him 
recognition of his own personal charact« 
| And why this terrible insult? why ¢ 
stern intimation that the men of Pilvriy 
Vale considered the presence of one so late- 
ly their magnate so great a pollution t] 


that 


uron’s tuning-fork, and were fuguing “And 
on the wings of mighty winds came flying 
all abroad ;” the first families of Pilgrim 
Vale were seated in their square pews, each | 


I 
} 
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furnished according to the taste or the means 
of its owners; and the little boys, perched | they preferred even to lose the privilege of 


upon the high wooden seats, with no foot- public worship to suffering him to join 
stools near enough for their little dangling | in it? 


then 
vuelmM 


bo) 


feet to reach, had begun their two hours’ 
fidget—when the door, just closed by black 
Pompey, the sexton, opened slowly, and Ma- 
jor Cathcart walked up the broad aisle in 
his usual dignified and deliberate manner. 
Every head was turned to gaze upon him, 


Why? O men of 1876, yours is not the 


thrill with admiration of their earnestness 
of purpose, their mighty trust, their « 
tempt of their own advantage, or safet 
comfort, when a Right full of danger 


temper of your fathers; but yet you m 


on- 


| 

| 

| 

and 
every face wore an expression of astonish- | suffering called them to oppose a tyrannous 
ment and disapproval; the singers, finishing | and encroaching Wrong! 
their hymn with hasty quavers of discom- | It was 1774, and the Governor of Massa- 
fiture, leaned over the front of the gallery | chusetts, in right of his commission from 
and gazed down upon him, and even Parson | King George of England, had sent to de 
Holbrook bent his powdered head sidewise | mand the payment of a tax levied upon the 
to look sternly at the great square pew| colony for the support of the foreign sol 
diers, sent over with the avowed purpose 
of holding the mutinous province in subje 
tion. Pilgrim Vale considered this demand 
of “the man George,” argued upon it, prayed 
over it, and finally declined to accede to it, 
but in so mild and temperate a manner that 
the Governor considered the refusal only a 
formal protest, and proceeded to enforc: 
his demand by appointing certain collectors 
of the revenue throughout the colony, and 
for the town of Pilgrim Vale commissio1 
ing Major Reginald Cathcart to this odious 


where his wealthiest parishioner was uncom- 
fortably seating himself with an attempt at 
unconscious dignity. 

A moment of silence fell upon the place— 
that awful, pregnant silence which speaks 
as no words can—and then Martin Meri- 
vale, the man whom Pilgrim Vale always 
sent to General Court when he would go, 
and who led public opinion as he willed in 
the town where his honorable, steadfast life 
had thus far passed, rose in his place, delib- 
erately did on his heavy cloak, took his hat 
in his hand, cast one meaning glance across | office. 
the aisle into the questioning eyes of Major When the news came down to Pilgrim 
Cathcart, his old associate and neighbor, | Vale, its men smiled after the slow and sol 
and then walked slowly down the aisle.| emn fashion of their kind, and said, “Th: 
He had not reached the door before Dr. Hol- | Governor does not know the mind of Pil 
com rose to follow his example, and then | grim Vale even yet, it seems.” 

Squire Vale, and then the Oldfields, father But the next day a rumor pervaded the 
and son, and finally every man in the con- | town—a rumor of dismay and incredulity, 
gregation who counted himself a person of | yet deepening hour by hour to certainty. 
the least consequence, or able to set an ex-| Yes, Major Cathcart had accepted the com- 
ample, until, when black Pompey at last | mission, and announced his intention of 
closed the door, and with a joyous grin sat | carrying out its instructions. That was on 
down beside it, the church, so lately filled | the Saturday, and we have seen the result 
with the pith and sinew of the stanch old| upon the Sunday. 

colony town, was empty,save of women,chil-| As the door closed, Parson Holbrook rose 
dren, and Major Reginald Cathcart, whose | and prayed long and earnestly for the wel- 
ashen-gray face had never moved after the | fare of his native land, and the safety of 
first from its stern straightforward gaze, or | those whose fathers had been led to these 
his dark eyes blanched, or his heavy eye-| shores, even as the childrefi of Israel were 
brows unbent from the frown of defiant en-| led out of Egypt to find safety and freedom 
durance which with some men is the only | in the land their Lord had promised them, 
sign of agony. | and he closed with a petition for protection 

And agony it could not fail to be; for| against all enemies, both without and with- 
this man, to-day so openly and deliberately | in—the foreign foe and those of their own 
thrust from their midst by his fellow-towns-| household who had turned against them, 





THE FREIGHT OF THE 


ind whose evil counsels might, he prayed, 
he turned to foolishness and dishonor. 


is carefully written discourse upon the Urim 
nd Thummim, Parson Holbrook preached 
extemporaneously and mightily from the 
text, * Put not your faith in princes,” diver- 
¢ finally into the story of Judas, and the 
high erime of domestic or social treachery. 

When all was over, and the choir had 
sung, ‘See where the hoary sinner stands,” 
black Pompey threw open the doors, and 
stood aside, as usual, to meet and return the 
kindly greetings of the congregation; but 
is Major Cathcart strode down the aisle, 
his head erect, but his face white and with- 
ered, as if he had just arisen from a bed of 
torture, even Pompey turned his back and 
stood staring intently out of the open door 
But Major 
Catheart looked neither to the right nor the 
left; and if others besides Pompey had in- 
tended to show their disapproval of his 
presence, they found no opportunity, for the 
king’s collector passed quickly through the 
little throng outside the door, and down 
the main street until he reached the grave, 
handsome, middle-aged house so strongly 
resembling its master, and quietly opening 
the front-door, passed directly up stairs, 
id was hastening to the shelter of a room 
at the back, known as “the major’s study,” 
when from the open door of one of the prin- 
cipal bedrooms came a gentle yet eager call, 
‘Reginald, do come in here.” 

The husband paused reluctantly, and turn- 
ing his head toward the door, but without 
showing his face at it, replied, “ What is it, 
Hepzibah? Iam going to my study.” 

“Not first, dear. Please come and see me 
fora moment. Iam all alone.” 

Without replying, the major obeyed, and 
passing into the handsome shadowy room, 
stood beside the bed, where lay a woman 
whose fair and delicate face bore the pa- 
tient, almost angelic, look of one who has 
suffered very long and very cruelly, but 
whose pains, meekly borne, are consciously 
drawing to their final close. She was Major 
Catheart’s wife, and the only being the cold 
proud man had ever loved, and she was 
dying. 

He stooped and kissed her tenderly, ask- 
ing, “How have you been this morning, 
dear ?” 

“As well as usual. But you, Reginald? 
how has it been with you? I knew by 
your step upon the stair that you were suf- 
fering, and your face tells the story. Oh, 
my darling husband, they have insulted 
you, as we feared. Is not it so?” 

“Yes, Hepzibah, they have insulted me, 
and so cruelly that I will no longer live 
among them. I have resolved that we will 
go to the northern provinces. We have 
good friends at Halifax, good and loyal to 


as the stricken man passed by. 


SCHOONER “ DOLPHIN.” 


the king whom these anarchists are pr 


| ing to defy.” 
Then came the sermon; and, laying aside | 


“Even the parson and the doctor, reason- 
able and law-abiding men as they are, say 
that the colony should be free,” said the in- 
valid, timidly, and stealing her thin hand 
into her husband’s. But he frowned impa- 
tiently. 

“This is not talk for women or children,” 
said he,coldly. “And you are of those whose 
conversation should bein heaven. It would 
better become Parson Holbrook to tell you 
so, instead of disturbing your mind with 
matters so unfit for it at any time.” 

The wife remained meekly silent for a 
moment, and then, softly pressing her hus- 
band’s finger, said, 

“My love, you will wait until I am gone, 
will you not, before you leave Pilgrim Vale?” 

“Gone, Hepzibah!—gone where ?” 

The wife looked up with tearful eyes, but 
her reply was prevented by the sudden en- 
trance of a young girl, her cheeks flushed 
and her eyes bright with anger and excite 
ment. : 

“Father, John Belknap has been in, and 
told me of the insult they have offered you,” 
exclaimed she. “It is a shame, a burning 
shame, and I hope you will show them—” 

“Dolly, I am not very strong to-day, 
dear, and you are speaking loudly and un- 
advisedly.” 

It was the mother’s gentle voice, and Dol- 
ly, who would have joyfully taken the part 
of Joan of Arc, or even Boadicea, fell upon 
her knees directly beside her mother’s pil- 
low, soothing the invalid, and accusing her- 
self of all manner of evil in forgetting even 
for a moment the consideration and tender- 
ness owing to her. 

Major Cathcart stood looking at the two 
for a few moments, then quietly left the 
room, and a little later dispatched a serv- 
ant with a note requesting the immediate 
attendance of Dr. Holeom. The worthy phy- 
sician was one of those who had left the 
church so pointedly a few hours earlier, and 
the proud man, thus insulted, by no means 
forgot or forgave the insult, but the feelings 
of the husband were stronger than all others 
at that moment, and Hepzibah’s words had 
startled him with a new and terrible idea. 

The doctor came, was closeted for half an 
hour with the major, made a short call upon 
his patient, and left the house. A little later 
Major Cathcart summoned his daughter to 
his private room, and addressed her, briefly 
and almost sternly: 

“ Dolly, Dr. Holeom does not disguise from 
me the cruel truth known for some time to 
him and to your mother. She is dying, sure- 
ly and swiftly. Did you know it?” 

The girl hid her pale face between hei 
hands. “Mamma has said it, but I hoped—” 
Her voice died away, and her father’s filled 
the space. 
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“Hope no longer. He says two or three 
months are as much as we may look for, and 
even that brief respite depends upon quiet 
and her accustomed comforts. She must on 
no account be removed even from the room 
where she now lies. But this people about 
us will not wait two or three months before 
they carry out in act the treason they al- 
ready talk, and I, as the avowed friend of 
the king, and ready and willing to execute 
his will in this rebellious province, will very 
probably fall one of their first victims; or 
if not personally, I shall surely suffer in 
property, and be stripped of land and house 
and even personal belongings. Were your 
mother able, we should all migrate at once 
to the still loyal northern provinces; but as 


it is, you shall go alone, carrying such valu- 
ables as we can collect, and remain with 
your uncle in Halifax until Perhaps 
God’s goodness is without limit—perhaps I | 
may bring her with me.” 
“Must I leave my mother?” 
in dismay. 


cried Dolly, | 
“What matter for our posses- | 
sions, compared with the comfort of her last | 
hours! And how can she spare me? and, 
oh! how could I spare her?” 

“Girl, there are perils in a time of an- 
archy and war of which you know naught 
—perils for a young and comely woman of | 
which I may not speak. Your mother will | 
be cared for, since it will be the one duty 
of my life to care for her, and it will be re- | 
moving a weight from my mind to know 
that you are safe and shielded from the 
possibilities of evil. Say no more: it is 
lecided.” 

Dolly, stout-hearted as she was, dared say 
no more, for the girl of a century ago was 
trained to obedience as the first duty of her | 
sex, and to silence and respect for the au- | 
thority of man as the next; nor was Dolly’s 
father a man to soften the stern and un- 
questioned rule every head of a household 
felt bound to exercise in every particular. 
So the preparations for the young girl’s de- 
parture went quietly and silently forward, 
ind the schooner Dolphin, a small coasting | 
craft partly owned by Major Cathcart, re- | 
ceived a cargo so various in its character 
that neither master, mate, nor the attentive 
loungers who inspected the process of load- 
ing could positively determine her destina- 
tion. 

Not until the very last days before the 
Dolphin’s sailing did any one outside the ma- 
jor’s own family surmise that his daughter | 
was to be a passenger, and so rapidly, even 
secretly, was her luggage carried aboard 
that very few persons saw it at all. Among 
the rest was one article singular enough as 
part of a young lady’s outfit, especially so 
healthy, active, and blithe a girl as Doro- | 
thea Cathcart: it was one of those large, | 
square, stuffed easy-chairs still to be found | 
in old country-houses, sometimes dishonored | 


in the lumber-loft, sometimes carefully pre- 
served in cover of white dimity or gay old. 
fashioned chintz in the chamber of th 
grandmamma. This one was covered j) 
green moreen, and had stood in Mrs. Cath 
cart’s own bedroom, although that dear lady 


had not been able to occupy it for many 


|in the Margent, and are to be delivered in the 


day. A short time after the decision wit} 
regard to his daughter, Major Catheart had 
removed this chair to his own study, and 
both he and Dolly had occupied themselves 
over it for many hours, until at the last th: 
girl deftly sewed a wrapper of tow-clot] 
over all, and said to her father, who stoo 
watching the operation, 

“There, father, it will stand in the cabin 
and I shall say that it is covered lest any 
but my dear mother should use it, and I am 
taking it to her invalid sister in Halifax, 
whom I am about to visit.” 

“T doubt not your shrewd wit will sug- 


| gest many a quip and turn,” replied the 


major, with a grim smile; “but take care 
that you do not pass the bounds of truth 
and discretion.” 

“T will take heed, father. 
are all ready, are they not?” 

“Yes, and shipped. Here is the bill of 
lading ;” and Major Cathcart took from his 
pocket-book and handed to his daughter a 
slip of paper worded thus: 


The barrels 


“Shipped by the Grace of GOD, in good order and 
well conditioned, by Reginald Cathcart, in and upor 
the good Schooner called the Dolphin, whereof is Mas- 
ter under GOD for this present voyage William Peters, 
and now riding at anchor in the Harbour of Pilgrim 
Vale, and by GOD’s Grace bound for Halifax, to say, 





| Twenty barrells and boxes of sundries on Acct. and 


Risque of the Shipper, and consigned to Cathcart an 
Kingsbury, Halifax. Being marked and numbered a 











good Order and well Conditioned at the aforesaid Port 
of Halifax (the Dangers of the Seas only exce 

unto said Cathcart and Kingsbury or to the 
he or they paying Freight for the said Goods, Si 






pence 


| per cw., English Curryancy, with Primage and Aver- 


age accustomed. In witness whereof the Master or 
Purser of the ssid Schooner hath affirmed to two Bills 
of Lading, all of this Tenor and Date, one of which 
two bills being accomplished, the other to stand void 
** And so GOD send the good Schooner to her des- 
tined Port in safety. AMEN. 
“Dated in Pilgrim Vale, October the 15th, 1774. 
* WiLtiaM PETERS.’ 


Dolly rapidly ran her eye over the famil- 
iar form, for part of her busy life had been 
to play the occasional part of confidential 


| clerk in her father’s business, and she smiled 


as she returned it to him, saying, 

“<« Barrels and boxes of sundries?’ Well, 
and so they are. China and books and 
household gear are sundries, no doubt, al- 
though I dare say your partners think it is 
mackerel or—” 

“Tt does not concern the other owners of 
the schooner, since I ship my freight at my 
own charge and purely as a private venture,” 


* The above is a literal copy of a bill of lading given 
in Boston shortly before the Revolution. 
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interrupted Major Cathcart, hastily. “But| you; for I’ve seen you handle a boat round 
ve careful, Dolly, that you say not a word | the harbor here and up on the fishing ground 
‘ther here or upon your voyage as to the | often enough to know that you’re worth hav- 
ature of these same sundries, for William | ing aboard, even if you But look here; 
‘eters is a fanatie as bitter as the worst, | there’s the gal. She’s got to have the after- 
ind if he got wind of the matter here, noth- | cabin, and her meals are to be separate, and 
ng would be more likely than that he should | no one knows all the fine airs she’ll put on. 
ersuade Merivale and the rest to throw off Maybe you couldn’t stand it, and I don’t 
the mask at once, and confiscate my goods know asI can. The little she-Tory!” 

othe republic they talk of founding. Even} But John Belknap did not seem in the 
it sea you must be careful, for this man is | least disturbed even at this prospect, and 


ua ~ anlar i mee 


ne pian in be th sy Ales TBR 


juite capable even in the harbor of Halifax | 
of giving the order to ’bout ship, and bring 
vou and the easy-chair and the barrels of 
sundries all back to Pilgrim Vale. It 
arge errand for so young a woman as you, 
Dolly, and you will need to be wily as the 
serpent, though innocent as the dove.” 

“] think I can do it, father,” said Dolly, 
quietly; and as the major looked in his 
daughter’s face, he thought she could. 

The morning that the Dolphin was to sail, 
Captain Peters found that Thomas Wilson, 
his first mate, had fallen down the steep 
ladder leading from his house to the shore, 
sprained an ankle and broken a wrist, and 
was obviously unfit for a voyage. As he 
rrimly meditated over this reverse, he en- 
countered a flushed and breathless young 
man, who thus accosted him: 

“Splendid weather, captain. I’ve a mind 
to make the cruise with you up to Halifax.” 

“Cabin’s all engaged and paid for, John 


is a 


Belknap,” replied the skipper, gruffly. “That 
old Tory Catheart is sending his daughter 
up there to bring down troops upon us, or 


something of that color, ’ll warrant. I won- 
der the owners don’t see through it and re- 
fuse; but he’s paid for the cabin and both 
state-rooms, so that madam should not be 
spied upon, I suppose.” 

“Oh, never mind; I'll go as clerk, or purs- 
er, or steward, or even as a foremast hand. 
[ can hand-reef and steer with any man, 
you know, and hard work, or hard fare either, 
don’t frighten me.” 

The skipper looked meditatively at the 
young man, and turned the quid in his cheek, 
then carelessly asked, 

“Did you know that fool Wilson has tum- 
bled down the cliff steps and disabled him- 
self, at least for this voyage ?” 

“Your first mate? Hullo, skipper! Is 
that what you mean? Will you give me 
the berth ?” 

“Hold hard, lad! What are you squeez- 
ing my old flipper for, and what’s your rage 
for Halifax just now? Is the English lass 
that was here last year up there, or have 
you quarreled with your uncle, or—” 

“Never mind why I want to get to Hali- 
fax,” replied the young man, rapidly, seiz- 
ing upon this version of his eagerness to 
ship in the Dolphin. “But saying I do, will 
you give me Wilson’s place ?” 

“Why, yes, Belknap, and be glad to get 





no other objections coming up, the bargain 
was soon concluded, the young man’s name 
set down upon the schooner’s books as mate, 
vice Thomas Wilson, discharged, and he at 
once entered upon his duties. One of the 
first of them was to receive and place the 
last articles of Miss Dolly’s luggage, includ- 
ing the arm-chair, which he was about to 
have stowed in the hold, when the young 
lady herself came off, attended by her fa- 
ther. At sight of the first mate standing 
beside the open hatchway, reeving a line 
around the chair, Miss Dolly showed signs 
of some embarrassment, whether arising 
from the of her old 
friend and school-fellow, or from his em- 
ployment, no one can say. 

“Oh, John—but the chair is for my cab- 
in. And are you helping Captain Peters 
get ready ?” stammered she; and the mate, 
hardly less disturbed, replied, in much the 
same style, 

“Certainly, Dolly —of course, Mistress 
Cathcart; it will be as you direct, surely ; 
and—yes, of course; Iam mate of the Dol- 
phin, you know.” 

“You mate of the Dolphin? Since when, 
John Belknap?” asked Dolly’s father, se- 
verely. 

“To-day, Sir. I was looking for a voy- 
age, and wanting to go upon my own busi- 
ness to Halifax; and as Wilson is disabled, 
I took the place,” replied Belknap, a little 
more coherently, and meeting as best he 
might the piercing regard fixed upon him 
by the major from beneath his shaggy gray 
eyebrows. At last the veteran slowly spoke: 

“You have a right to your own business, 
as you say, John Belknap, and I have known 
you boy and man for an honest, honorable, 
and true-hearted fellow, until this foul 
breath of treason swept through the land, 
tainting you among the rest with its poison. 
But, for all that, I give this gir! into your 
charge, to guard her with all respect and 
modest courtesy to her journey’s end, re- 
membering that her lonely and unprotected 
state should be her best defense from even 
an idle word or look. Will you accept the 
charge, and give me your hand upon it, 
John ?” 

“Indeed I will, Major Cathcart, and you 
may demand account of her when I return 
as strictly as you will. I shall not be ashamed 
to give it.” 


sudden appearance 
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As the young man spoke he held out his 
hand. The elder grasped it heartily, and for 
a moment the two gazed steadily into each 
other’s eyes. Then John turned to resume 
his duties, asking, 


“Did you say, Mistress Dolly, that you | 


wish this chair in the cabin ?” 

“If you please, Sir,” replied the girl, de- 
murely; and presently the great clumsy 
structure was wedged in between the table 
and the transom at the stern of the little 
schooner, taking up much more than its 
share of room, and greatly disgusting Cap- 
tain Peters by its presence the first time he 
came below. There was little to say, how- 
ever, this cabin having been secured as far 
as possible for Dolly’s private accommoda- 
tion, the captain and mate only visiting it 
for meals, which they took at a different 
hour from their passenger, and sometimes of 
an evening, spending the other hours off 
duty in the house on deck or in their state- 
rooms. The weather was, however, so lovely 
that Dolly spent much of her time on deck; 
and as the mate of the schooner was, of 
course, obliged to stand his watch, whether 
he liked it or not, and the quarter-deck was 
his appropriate place at such times, it nat- 
urally fell out that the young people were 
a good deal together, and Dolly found the 
anxious kindness and attention of the mate 
a pleasant relief from the decided gruffness 
and half-concealed suspicions of the captain. 
Whatever arrangement he could devise for 
her comfort was sure to be made, even at risk 
of displeasing his superior, and Dolly had oft- 
en to beg him not to attempt to serve her so 
openly or so much, lest he should bring trou- 
ble upon both their heads. John promised, 
but the very same day broke the promise, 
for, having noticed that Dolly, try as she 
might, failed to arrange a comfortable seat 
by the combination of a three-legged stool 
and a shawl, disappeared from the deck, and 
presently returned, bringing, with the aid 
of one of the sailors, the great easy-chair, in 
which he had noticed that Dolly usually sat 
when in the cabin. 

“Boom won’t swing over it, Sir,” grum- 
bled the man, as he set it down near the 
wheel. 

“No more it won't,” replied John, a little 
perplexed. “Well, if she needs to go over, 
we can turn down the chair, Mistress Dolly. 
At any rate you'll have a comfortable seat.” 

“My eye! won’t the old man growl when 
he comes on deck and sees that ’ere!” mut- 
tered the sailor, slowly returning forward ; 


but Dolly, too pleased with the attention to | 


heed its consequences, seated herself in the 


chair like a little princess, and thanked her | 


gallant knight so prettily that he altogether 
forgot the boom, the sail, the captain, and 
the schooner, until the wind, which had been 
fitful and gusty all day, and of late had 
seemed dying out altogether, suddenly re- 





vived, gathered itself together, and cam, 
swooping down from out the angry sunse 
as if determined to punish those who ha 
failed to respect its power and guard against 
its attacks. 

“ Mr. Belknap, Sir, what are you about, 
let the schooner go driving ahead with suc] 
a breeze as this coming on ?” shouted an ap- 
gry voice; and John, who had been seated 
on deck at Dolly’s feet, suddenly remember 
ed that he was first mate of the Dolphin, and 
that she was in immediate need of his atten- 
tion. His first act was to draw Dolly from 
her seat, and then to throw the chair upo 
its side, just in time to avoid the great boom, 
which came flying over, as the captain fierce- 
ly cried to the man at the helm, 

“Port your helm, you lubber—port! Mr 
Belknap, is this your watch on deck, or isn’t 
it ?” 

“ The flaw struck us before any one could 
have looked for it, captain, or I should hay: 
been ready; but there’s no harm done yet,” 
replied Belknap, in some confusion, and 
forthwith began to bellow a series of orders 
so numerous and vociferous as to drown the 
steady stream of grumbling abuse that the 
captain distributed upon his mate, his pas 
senger, her father, and the chair, which lat- 
ter he strode across the deck for the express 
purpose of kicking. 

“ Please not injure my chair, Sir,” remark- 
ed Dolly, standing pale and haughty besid 
it. “To be sure, it can not kick back again, 
but still it may not be safe to abuse it.” 

Captain Peters was an angry man, and 
more than one cause combined to increase 
his wrath and render him glad to vent it 
where he could. He hated Tories in general, 
and Major Cathcart in especial; he had not 
found the major’s daughter as genial and 
familiar as he imagined all young women 
ought to be; he had not felt quite satistied 
with his mate’s deportment toward the 
young lady or toward himself; and, to cap 
all, he had been suddenly aroused from his 
after-dinner nap by the steward knocking 


|down and breaking a pile of dishes, and 


perceiving with the instinct of an old sea- 
man that all was not right with the schoon- 
er, he had come up the companionway just 
in time to meet the squall, and to see that 
the first mate was in no wise attending to 
his duties. Remembering all these causes 
of aggravation, let us condone, so far as pos- 
sible, the next words and act of the irate 
skipper, for the words were too profane to 
repeat, and the act was to seize the poor 
unwieldy old chair in his sinewy grasp, with 
the avowed purpose of heaving it over- 
board. 

But the purpose was not effected, for, 
pushing past him, Dolly seated herself in the 
chair, as upon a throne, and with flashing 
eyes and trembling lips asserted herself and 
her rights. 
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“Captain Peters, if you throw this chair | 


wwerboard, you will throw me with it. How 
jare you, Sir, to use such language toward 
or to lay hands upon private property 
ntrusted to your care ?” 

i If the captain had been angry before, 
was furious now, and roaring profanely, 
“Dare! I dare lay hands on any old To- 
rv’s goods!—ay, and on his brat too, if it 
comes to that!” he seized the girl’s arm, 
ind attempted to drag her from the chair. 
Dolly did not scream, but her mute resist- 
ance was more than the skipper counted 
upon, and he was grasping for the other 
rm, when a lithe figure flew with a bound 
from the top of the house to the deck be- 
side the chair, and a sinewy hand upon the 
captain’s throat hurled him backward with 
irresistible force. 

“What does this mean? What was that 
man saying or doing, Dolly? Tl fling him 
overboard, if you say so,” panted John Bel- 
knap; but before Dolly could reply, the 
captain, foaming with rage, was upon them, 
threatening his mate with irons and close 
confinement on bread and water, and Dolly 
with nothing less than hanging on the same 
gallows with her old Tory father. But Bel- 
knap had already recovered his mental poise, 
and standing between Dolly on her throne 
and the captain, quietly said to the latter, 

“See here, Captain Peters; in the new 
times that you are so fond of predicting, you 


ne, 


ha 
ne 


say there are to be no masters and no serv- | 


ants, and one man is to be just as good as 
another, or better if he can prove himself 
Now why shouldn’t we begin these new 
times here and now? Say I’ve as good a 
right as you to command this schooner, 
owned in part by my uncle, and say that 
I've as good a chance as you of the men’s 
good-will, what’s to hinder me from try- 
ing to take the head of the concern? I 


so. 


could do it, and you know I could, and five | 


minutes from now could call myself master 
of the Dolphin, with the power of ordering 
irons and bread and water to any body I 
I could do all this, I say; but ’'m a 
quiet and law-abiding man, and apt to stick 
tomy word when it’s once passed, and I don’t 
forget that I shipped for mate and not for 
skipper; so if this young lady and her prop- 
erty are to have such treatment as she has 
aright to expect, and such as was engaged 
and paid for by her father, and if she’s con- 
tent to have it so, I’ll agree to let by-gones 
be by-gones, and return to my duty as mate. 
What do you say ?” 

Captain Peters stood for a moment glar- 
ing at his mate with red and angry eyes, 
then turned away, paced the deck twice up 
and down, paused, and said, in as nearly his 
usual tone as he could manage, 

“Mr. Belknap, see every thing made snug 
for a gale; we shall have one before dark. 
Mistress Cathcart, I must have the decks 


chose. 
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cleared, and this chair 
once.” 

“ Certainly, Captain Peters,” replied Dol- 
ly, willing to accept even so rusty an olive- 


carried below at 


| branch as this; and as she descended the 


steps of the companionway, followed by 
two seamen bearing the chair, John Belknap 
went forward to attend to his duties; but 
as the chair remained for a moment poised 
at the top of the steps, a sudden flaw caused 
the Dolphin to lurch so violently that chair, 
sailors, and all were precipitated down the 
steps and into the little after-cabin togeth- 
er, all suffering more or less in the descent 
—the men from bruises and abrasions, but 
the poor chair from the loss of a leg and 
fracture of an arm. The sailors would have 
raised it upon the three remaining legs, but 
Dolly suddenly begged them to leave it 
alone, and without apparent intention, in- 
terposed between it and them so as to near- 
ly hide it from view, while courteously turn- 
ing them out of the cabin, and closing the 
door behind them. 

Soon after, Mistress Dolly herself left the 
cabin, begged a few nails and a hammer 
from the steward, and, returning, carefully 
reclosed the door, and proceeded to use 
them so vigorously that the sound of her 
hammer resounded even through the howl- 
ing of the swiftly risen wind and the tramp- 
ing of the seamen overhead as they obeyed 
the clear and rapid orders of the first officer. 

The breeze grew to a half gale, then to a 
gale, and at last to a storm so furious and 
resistless that at the end of the third day 
the Dolphin lay, mastless and rudderless, a 
mere unmanageable hulk rolling in the 
trough of an angry sea. The boats were 
got out, manned, and ready to push off, when 
John Belknap came down to the cabin for 
Dolly, who rose from her knees and met him 
with a white but very calm face. 

“Come, Dolly, they can not live a moment 
beside the wreck, and I think the captain 
would be glad of an excuse—” 

“He has found it!” interrupted Dolly, as 
a dark object swept past the cabin windows, 
breaking for an instant the sullen glare of 
the green and foamy waves. Belknap leaped 
ondeck. It wastrue. The captain, perhaps 
unable to control his men, perhaps driven 
by the waves, had allowed the boats to 
leave the side of the vessel, and already a 
dozen oars’ lengths divided them. 

‘““We are deserted,” said a calm voice be- 
side the young man, as he stamped and vo- 
ciferated madly upon the deck. 

“Yes, Dolly; and, Dolly, I would give my 
life for yours, if so it might be saved.” 

“We shall both be saved, John, I am sure 
of it, I feel it—we and the trust that my fa- 
ther has committed to me.” 

“What trust, Dolly ?” 

“The arm-chair and the barrels and boxes 
below.” 
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John stared and wondered if the poor 
child were going mad under this terrible 
strain ; 


“Tn truth, that is the most wonderfy] part 
of the story,” cried jolly old Ralph Catheart 
“Not one girl in a hundred would 
shown your patience and courage, my Jase: 
but not one in five thousand would ~ 
kept a secret so faithfully and long, es), 
cially with asweetheart at herelbow. Wy, 
when the young man comes to-night. + 
him of your dowry, and tell him I'll an 
for my brother’s consent, as well as my ow 


but the peril was too pressing for have 
words, and John Belknap was a man of act 
rather than speech. Persuading Dolly to 
go below, he busied himself in rigging a 
rude substitute for a rudder, and then in 
getting up a slender spar to serve i: jury- 
mast. With them, feeble and incompetent 
as they needs must be, he gained some con- 
trol over the schooner—sufficient at least to | He touched upon the matter in his letter.” 
keep her before the wind, and thus avert| The next news from Pilgrim Vale tolq 
the immediate danger of swamping. | Dolly that her mother was at rest, and hi 
The night passed, and the next day. Dol- | father had accepted a brevet commission ip 
ly contrived to find and prepare food for her | the royalist army. Then came an interya] 
guardian, who never was able to leave the | of months, and then a hurried scrawl] writ- 
helm, although he slept grasping the tiller, | ten upon the field of battle, and with it a 
and became almost too much exhausted for | letter from the chaplain of the regiment, 


, 
I 


speech or thought. But help was at hand, | 
and the storm was past. As the sun set he | 
threw a clear flood of light across the sub- | 
siding waters, and in its gleam shone out | 
the top-sails of a bark plunging along toward | 
them. The signal raised by the girl, under | 
her lover’s direction, was seen, and an hour | 
later the Fairy Queen lay alongside the Dol- | 
phin. The next morning the arm-chair, the | 
twenty boxes and barrels, and, last of all, | 
Dolly herself, were transferred to the British | 
bark, whose captain had consented to carry | 
the young lady’s property as well as herself 

to the port where he as well as she was 

bound. 

Arrived, Dolly was welcomed by her un- 
cle, to whom she at once confided her charge, 
and received in return no measured praise 
and commendation. 

“Your father says it is your own dowry, 
lass,” remarked the uncle, folding up his 
brother’s letter. “So let us see to what it | 
amounts, and place it in safety.” 

The china, the books, the stuffs, and the | 
household gear were released from the boxes | 
and barrels, and then the poor old arm-chair | 
was ripped up, and the fine old family plate, 
brought from England by the major’s father, 
the brocades and silks that had been treas- 
ures of Dolly’s grandmother, and still wait- 
ed for occasions grand enough to shape | 
them into robes, a casket of hereditary jew- 
els, and finally the title-deeds of property 
both in the Old and the New World, were all 
produced; and Dolly told of the perils the 
poor chair had passed on board ship, and 
how it had fallen down the companionway | 
and the silver coffee-pot had peeped out and 
nearly betrayed the whole secret, and how | 
she had protected it and cobbled it up, and 
how she had been glad to be left on board 
by the retreating crew that she might not 
abandon the charge her father had confided 
to her. 


| 
| 
| 


“ And now, uncle,” said she, in conclusion, 
“T have promised, if you and my father ap- 
prove, to marry John Belknap; and he nev- 
er suspected a word of all this.” 


telling Dolly that she was an orphan. 

“No one on earth now but yon, John,” 
sobbed the poor child in her lover’s arms. 

“And I will try to be all that earth can 
give, with a looking on to something bet- 
ter,” replied he. 

And tradition says he remembered his 
promise, and that Mrs. Belknap was a hap- 
py, @ prosperous, and a most honored wife, 

And the old arm-chair? It stands beside 
me, hale and hearty, in spite of Dolly’s 
cobbling. 


IN FUTURO. 
Ir seems to me the bud of expectation 
Has not yet swollen to the perfect flowei 
That with its wondrous fragrant exhalation 
The world of faith will dower. 


The lamps we light are but the stars of promise, 
The faintest reflex of a distant sun 
That wakes an eager salutation from us 

Till nobler heights are won. 


The past was but the preface to the story 
In which the romance of our lives is wrought; 
The deeds that win imperishable glory 

Live scarcely in our thought. 


Whate’er we do falls short of our intending; 

The structure lacks the beauty we design ; 

And tortured angels, to their home ascending, 
Depart, and leave no sign. 


By all the doubts and trials that so vex us, 

By all the falls and failures that annoy, 

3y all the strange delusions that perplex us, 
And yield no fruit of joy, 


We know that unto mortals is not given 

The strength or knowledge that is yet in store 

For us, ere yet we walk the streets of heaven, 
And dream of heaven no more. 


len 
der 


The heart of earth has secrets yet withhol 
That wait the dawning of some future day, 
When angel hands from sepulchre so golden 


Shall roll the stone away. 


Man has not touched the zenith of creation ; 

The godlike thought that filled Jehovah's mind 

Has had in him but feeble revelation, 
Uncertain, undefined. 


The days wherein Time reaches its fruition, 

With moments weighted with no vain regret, 

Those days of which the soul has sweet prevision, 
Draw nigh, but are not yet. 
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1 GENERAL SCHENCK, MINISTER OF 1 

~ LONDON, RESPECTING CERTAIN 

BEFORE THE ARBITRATORS AT GENE 
Lonpon, 11 Cartton Huvsz Terrace, 

28th November, 1872. 

My DEAR Sir,—In the volume 

1e Case of the United States, to be laid before 


Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva, with re- | 


nect to the claims commonly known as the 
{labama claims, the second chapter purports 
to set forth “the unfriendly course pursued 
iy Great Britain toward the United States 
from the outbreak to the close of the insur- 
rection of 1861-65.” 

Pages 87 to 100 are devoted to the exhi- 


ition of “ proof of the unfriendly feeling 


if members of the British cabinet and Par- | 


iament.” 

[The members of the cabinet referred to 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, Lord 

Campbell, with his successor, Lord West- 


ré 
il 


yury 
her of these two high legal authorities), 
ind myself. 

It may seem an impertinence on my part 
to do otherwise than assume that my own 
ame is overshadowed and eclipsed by the 
ames of these distinguished men. The cir- 
cumstance, however, that I alone among 
1 am now in office, and that at the mo- 
nent of the publication of the American 
Case I chanced to be in office as first minis- 
ter of the crown, gives a character to my 
personal share in what I shall for conven- 
ence call the Chapter of Motives such as it 
would not otherwise possess. 

But although it is the accident of office 
vhich alone gives the subject an aspect such 
is to acquit me of egotism in troubling you, 

address you in a personal capacity, and 
[make my appeal to you as between gen- 
leman and gentleman, or rather, since there 
s something invidious in that form of ex- 
pression, as between man and man. Fur- 
ther, it is not only in a personal capacity, 
but it is in anon-controversial and a friendly 
ittitude that I present myself before you. 
For reasons which appeared more than suf- 
ficient, the British government declined to 
treat as part of the argument or contro- 


4} 
neu 


versy the charges against individuals in the | 


Chapter of Motives. Now, when all con- 


tention is happily at an end, it is far indeed | 


from my mind to use so much as a single 


Notrs.—The object with which this letter is published 
s as follows: I constantly receive from America—and 

1is from a multitude of various quarters—assurances 
of good-will, for which I am very grateful. They make 
me desirous, in connection with the matter mentioned 
in the title, to place before such among the people of 
the United States as may have given it attention the 
evidences contained in that letter of what have been 
at all periods alike my feelings toward their country. 

Hawarpen Castie, Cuester, August 19, 1876. 
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| word that could revive it. 
}me to do that 


But it is open t 
which as a government we 
could not do—to adopt the tone of simple 
explanation. My desire at all periods of my 
public life has been to promote and not to 


impede good understanding and warm at- 
I fee] 


that the isolated and fragmentary citation 


tachment between our two countries. 


which has been made from speeches of mine 
does not really represent the sentiments of 
| those speeches. I take up this case not as 
matter of wrong done or suffered, but sim- 
ply to show to you and to your government, 
if you think fit to use my letter for the pur- 
pose, that I did not at the delivery of those 
speeches, more than at any other time, de- 
| viate from the path of a sincere good-will 
| toward the entire people of America. If I 
am felt to have given reasonable evidence 
jthat my words as they are employed in 
the Case are misinterpreted when taken to 
| prove hostility, my object will have been 
|gained. But if I do not thus far succeed 
with you or with your government, I shall 
| not appeal to any other tribunal or take any 
other step, nor shall I regret having made 
an effort which I know is well intended, 
and which I am confident will not be misun- 
derstood. 

Let me, then, describe, by a reference t 
particulars, the position in which I am ex- 
hibited by the chapter to the view of the 
two nations and the world. After the great- 
er part of the chapter has been occupied in 
argument and denunciation onthe “insincere 
| neutrality” and the “tortuous courses’? of 
the British government during the war, 
“proof of the unfriendly feeling of mem- 
bers of the British cabinet”® is adduced in 
the form of various quotations. So far as I 
am concerned, there seem to be two. First, 
a passage is cited from a report in the Times 
of a speech at Newcastle on the 7th October, 
1862.* 

1. “That the leaders of the South had 
made a nation ;” and, 

2. That the separation of the Southern 
States was, in my belief, “ as certain as any 
event yet future and contingent could be.” 

The second passage is quoted from a 
speech in which, on the part of the govern- 
| ment of Lord Palmerston (who was himself 
| absent from the House, probably on account 
of illness), I resisted a motion in favor of 
the recognition of the South. 
the 30th June, 1863.° 
of this quotation are: 


This passage declares: 





This was on 
The material points 


» Case, p. 86 


* Id., p. 


2 Id., p. 87. 
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1. That the cessation of the war was to 
be desired, inasmuch as to warrant its con- 
tinuance, it must have an object “ attaina- 
ble,” as well as otherwise just and adequate. 

2. That in my opinion, and, as I believed, 


in the general opinion, the re-incorporation | 


of the Southern States was not an attaina- 
ble object. 


3. That it was a fatal error, even for sin- 


cere and philanthropic men, to pursue the | 


emancipation of the negro race through the 
bloodshed of the war. 


A further citation! without a reference, | 


which I have not, therefore, verified, repeats 
the opinion No. 2 last cited, with the substi- 
tution of “we,” the plural, as if on behalf 
of the ministry, for the singular. And last- 
ly, 1 am quoted? as having stated, when the 


House was engaged on the Budget of the | 


year, that I should pass by the question of 
danger as “ between British merchant ships 


and American or other privateers,” which | 


appears to have been mentioned by “an op- 
position member,” not as thinking it insig- 
nificant, but from the necessity of discuss- 
ing the matter then in hand, namely, the 
financial statement of the year. 


I presume that I need not treat these two succeed. And on this complaint an argu- 


dicated a strong desire that the efforts of th: 
| 
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| graver error in declaring it at a time w hen 
| I held public office as a minister of a f; iey 
| ly power. I neither conceal these erro) 


| nor will I attempt elaborately to exteny 
them by a reference to various moti, 
| 
| 


1d- 


which do not appear to have been tak, 
|} into account, or to those unexampled 
cumstances which misled me, and, in a o 


degree, misled the world. These errors 


Cl 


wert 


| confessed in a letter addressed by me som 
| years ago to one of your countrymen, an 
| published, with my full assent, both in Am« I 
ican and in English newspapers. That ther 
| may be no stint in the measure of this avow 
| al, I have procured, and I forward herewit} 
| a copy of that letter.". I am sure you wil 
| not believe that the wishes with the expres- 
| sion of which it concludes were got up for 
the occasion. 

But the holding of this opinion and th 

| expression of this opinion do not form the 


|matter of the complaint prepared by th: 
| American government to go before the arb 

trators at Geneva. The complaint is that the 
| language held by me, as well as by others, 


in- 


government of the United States should not 


last-named references, under the circum-| ment is founded that men governed by this 


stances, as adding any thing to the evidence 
in support of the charge against me. But, 


| 


desire could not but be adversely biased ad- 


| ministrators of British law for the perform- 
| 


as I am about to exhibit the effects of omis- | ance of international duty, and that accord- 
sion, I have thought it a less evil to run the | ingly we did allow sinister motives, whethe1 
risk of tediousness, and of introducing irrel- | in the shape of abstract hostility or of selfish 
evant or unnecessary matter, rather than to| regard to British ittterests, to lead us into 
fail in making a full and fair representation a guilty neglect of the public obligations of 


of that portion of the Case in which I am in- | 
dividually brought upon the stage. 

Such, then, is the evidence. Next I have 
to point out the use made of it. That isa 
very simple task. The Case propounds that 
the declarations now cited are evidence of 
“insincere neutrality,”* of “unfriendly feel- 
ing of members of the British cabinet ;’’* 
there was a “conscious unfriendly purpose 
toward the United States ;”* there was “un- 
friendliness and insincere neutrality ;”* and 
finally, the matter is brought to a head in a 
perfectly distinct statement that “ various 
members of the British cabinet,” including 
myself, “are seen to comment upon the ef- 
forts of the government of the United States 
to suppress the rebellion, in terms that in- 
dicate a strong desire that those efforts 
should not succeed.” 

Upon this distinct allegation I desire to 
offer the following explanations: 

The question, then, is not whether the 
opinion of what was to happen, expressed | 
by me on more than one occasion, was too | 
hastily and lightly formed ; nor is it wheth- | 
er to the error of thus forming it I added a | 








1 Case, p. 478. 2 Id., p. 58. 3 Id., p. 86. 
‘ Id., p. 86, margin. * Id., p. 64. § Id., p. 102. 
7 Id., p. 103. 


the country. I might, as will be seen from 
words quoted above, have stated the charg 
more strongly, but I wish to keep within the 
truth. 

What I seek to show is that this chargé 
against me is not true and not just. 

I seek to show it by evidence to which no 
fair exception can be taken. I will cite 
nothing that has been said by me since the 
triumph of the Union, or after the date at 
which it may be said that that triumph was 
distinctly or generally foreseen to be ap- 
proaching. 

I shall show: 

1. That my opinion always was that En- 
gland had a special interest in the quarrel 
raised by the insurrection of the Southern 
States. 

2. That this interest was that the North 
and South, far from being severed, should 
remain united. 

3. That at the outset and at various peri- 
ods of the war I had spoken of the American 
people, and of the trial they were called on 
to undergo, in terms of strong sympathy. 

4. That these declarations were not less 
public or less authenticated than the two 
declarations cited in the American Case as 


i Appendix A. 
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made by me in October, 1862, and June, 1863. 
And finally, 

5. That on the same days, and in the same 
aneeches Which are quoted to show my de- 
5i as an Englishman that the Union should 
- broken up, were delivered unequivocal 
xpressions of my belief that English inter- 
sts would be best served by its continuance. 

[ shall also direct attention to the time 

I delivered the speech at Newcastle, 

1s that contained the passage to which, I be- 
eve, attention has been principally direct- 

ed. At that time—there is nothing paradox- 
cal in saying it—motives of sheer humanity 
and hatred of the effusion of blood might 
well lead a man to desire, upon the terms 
either of reunion or of severance, the termi- 
iation of the war. But whether this be para- 


doxical or not, I shall also show that men | 


who had most vehemently supported in this 
country the cause of the North, and de- 
1ouneced the Southern Confederation as an 
nhuman and antisocial conspiracy, were ad- 

itting the efforts and struggles of the 
North, wonderful as they were, to be prac- 
tically hopeless, and were recommending the 
cessation of the war by the acknowledgment, 
within a wide extent of territory, of South- 
ern independence. I proceed to deal with 
these several points. 

At the outbreak of the insurrection, in 
1861, a member of the British Parliament 
was unfortunately betrayed into describing 
what had taken place in America as the 
ursting of the “great republican bubble” 
of that country.’ 


The American Case notices this declara- | 


tion, and pays Earl Russell the well-de- 
served compliment of adding that the mem- 
ber who spoke, and whom the American 
government considerately forbear to name, 
received from him a merited rebuke.? 

But I am here busied only with the pic- 
ture of my own performances; and I may 
therefore be permitted to remark that when 
it came to my turn to speak, also in the same 
debate in which the “ bubble” had been in- 


troduced, I am reported to have expressed 


myself as follows:* “I heard with deep re- 
gret last night the speech of the Hon. A B, 
though not, indeed, with the same regret as 
[ heard some other remarks made by the 
Hon. C D. [The “bubble” speech.] I hope 


that the Hon. C D will express his regret, be- 


fore the conclusion of the debate, for having, 
with or without premeditation, spoken of 
the American government as a great repub- 
lican bubble. [A ery of “Hear.”] Iam sor- 
ry to hear that phrase cheered by a single 
member; and had hoped that was the first 
ind last time we should hear any member 
allude in a jeering way to the tremendous 


1 27th May, 1861. Hansard, vol. 163, p. 134. 
3 Case, p. 99; and Hansard, vol. 163, p. 275. 
3 Hansard, vol. 163, p. 332. 


calamity which threatens to fall upon a 
great country. But I do not believe that 
the Hon. C D had any intention to speak in 
such a spirit.” 

There could hardly be from a minister, 
consistently with the usages of Parliament 
a more marked animadversion and appeal 
And it was made although the honorable 
member concerned is reported as having al- 
ready declared (which the Case omits to no- 
tice) “that no one word ever fell from his 
lips of exultation over the most unfortunate 
events which are now taking place in Amer- 
ica,” that his allusion was simply to the form 
of government, and that “ he had referred to 
the events now taking place there as calam- 
itous events, which we must all most deeply 
deplore.” 

In passing, I remark that neither this nor 
any one of the speeches quoted in the Case, 
or referred to in this letter, is reported with 
any corrections by myself. But I believe 
the main purport, apart from incidental al- 
lusions, to be truly represented, and I will 
not attempt by the aid of memory, at this 
distance of time, to modify the forms of ex- 
pression. 

This was the evidence of my share in the 
alleged conscious hostility, in May, 1861. 
Several months after, and just when the 
country had been excited by the affair of 
the Trent, I had occasion to speak at Leith. 
This speech was on an occasion equally pub- 
lic with that subsequently delivered at New- 
castle, and it was reported with not less full- 
ness by the indefatigable activity of the 
press, though it has escaped the notice of 
the American government in drawing the 
Case. What would have been most satis- 
factory to me in the present circumstances 
would have been the republication of the 
whole of these and other speeches in extenso. 
But this proceeding would defeat its own 
object, as I at once admit that neither you 
nor any one either in England or America 
could fairly be expected to face the task of 
reading them. 

I have no choice, therefore, but to resort 
to extracts, which must, however, be longer 
than I could wish. 


Extract from Mr. Gladstone's Speech at Leith, January 
10, 1862. (Times, January 13.) 

“Mr. Provost, I heartily wish that it was 

in our power to exhibit to the country of 

the United States the precise and exact 


| state of feeling that has subsisted in this 


country ever since the beginning of the tre- 
mendous convulsion which now agitates 
that continent, and threatens its peace and 
prosperity. I do not believe that, at the 
time when the convulsion commenced, there 
Was one man in a thousand in this country 


| who had any sentiment whatever toward 


' 30th May, 1861. Hansard, vol. 163, p. 278. 
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the United States of America except a sen- 
timent of affectionate and sympathizing 
good-will, or who felt any thing but a de- 
sire that they might continue to go on and 
prosper, and to finish the work, whatever it 
may have been, which Providence had ap- 
pointed them to do. I have not the least 
scruple in saying for myself that my opin- 
ion is that not only had England nothing 
fear from the growth of the United 
States in America, but that, so far as we 
at all in the matter, 
interest was that the American Union 
should continue undisturbed......Let us look, 
gentlemen, upon the bright side of that 
which the Americans have done, and surely 
a bright it has. Let us look back to 
the moment when the Prince of Wales ap- 
peared in the United States of America, and 
when men by the thousand, by tens of thou- | 
sands, and by hundreds of thousands troop- 
ed together from all parts to give him a 
welcome as enthusiastic, and as obviously 
proceeding from the depths of the heart, as 
if those vast dominions had still been a por- 


to 


had a selfish interest 
our 


side 


tion of the dominions of our Queen. Let us 
look to the fact that they are of necessity a 
people subject to quick and violent action 
of opinion, and liable to great public ex- 
citement, intensely agreed on the subject 
of the war in which they were engaged, 
ind aroused to a high pitch of expectation 
by hearing that one of their vessels of war 
had laid hold of the Commissioners of the 
Southern States, whom they regarded sim- 
ply as rebels. Let us look to the fact that 
in the midst of this exultation, and in a 
country where the principles of: popular 
government and democracy are carried to 
extremes, that even in this struggle of life 
and death, as they think it to be, that even 
while ebullitions were taking place all over 
the country of joy and exultation at this 
capture—that even then this popular and 
democratic government has, under the de- 
mand of foreign power, written these 
words—for they are the closing words in the | 
dispatch of Mr. Seward—‘ The four Commis- 
sioners will be cheerfully liberated.’ Let 
us take these words, I say, without minute 
criticisms upon any thing that may have 
passed at former times, and may have been | 
open to differences of view. Let us accept 
them with thankfulness to the Almighty 
for having removed any apparent cause of | 
deadly collision, in which the hearts of the 
people of this country were united as the | 
heart man to vindicate, under all 
and to all extremities, the 
honor of the British flag, and to discharge 
the duty of protection to those who had 
placed themselves under its shelter. Let | 
us form good auguries for the future from 
that which now stands among the records 
of the past, and let us hope that whatever 
remains, or whatever may yet arise, to be 


of one 


circumstances 
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adjusted in those relations between the 
countries which afford a thousand points of 
contact every day, and must necessarily like. 
wise afford opportunities for collision wr 
us hope that in whatever may arise or re 
main to be adjusted, a spirit of brother) 
concord may prevail, and, together wit} 
disposition to assert our rights, we mav }, 
permitted to cherish a disposition to int 
pret handsomely and liberally the acts a 
intentions of others, and to avoid, if 
can, aggravating the frightful evils of 
civil war in America by perhaps even 
er evils—at any rate, enormous evils 
what, though not a civil war, would be next 
to a civil war—any conflict between En- 
gland and America.” 

And here I stop for a moment to call at 
tention to dates. The escape of the Aly 
bama, in July, 1862, forms, in the American 
view, the greatest offense committed by the 
British government. It is, therefore, at that 
time that they find the insincere neutralit 
and the strong desire for the severance ot 
the Union ripe, and it must be in the pr 
ceding period that we are to find it ripen- 
ing. I wish, therefore, to call your atten- 
tion to the language employed by me during 
this very period, and I leave it to you to 
judge how far it paves the way for the im- 
putation of hostility and insincerity which 
is applied to me. 

I now come to the speeches at Newcastle 
and in the House of Commons. From these 
I shall make extracts to show that both the 
documents which are quoted in the Cas 
to show inferentially my hostility to the 
continuance of the Union contain distinct 
and explicit declarations on each occasion 
of my never-varying opinion that it was for 
the interest of England that the Union 
should continue. And, if this be so, I hope 
that the charge of an adverse bias and an 
insincere purpose, affecting me as a minister 
in the maintenance of neutrality, will be 
felt to have disappeared. 

The first document is the report given 
in the Times newspaper (October 9) of the 
speech at Newcastle, on the 7th October, 
1862. From that report I now make the fol 
lowing extract; and I add further passages, 
by way of appendix,’ as being calculated, 
when read with the passages in the Case, to 
give no untrue picture of my real disposi- 
tion in the matter: 

“T, for one, exercising my own poor facul- 
ties as I best could, have never felt that 
England had any reason connected with her 
own special interests for desiring the dis- 
ruption of the American Union. I can un- 
derstand those who say it is for the general 
interest of nations that no state should swell 
to the dimensions of a continent. I can un- 
derstand those who say—and I confess it to 


two 


gre 
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be my own opinion—that it is greatly for the 

terest of the negro race that they should 

do with their own masters alone, 

it. as has hitherto been the case, with 

masters backed by the whole power 

Federal government of the United 

I can, therefore, very well under- 

he arguments of those who think 

it is not particularly to be desired in 

he interests of the negro that the American 

Union should be reconstituted. But I con- 

fess that, for reasons which I need not now 

explain, I do not think that England has 

ud an interest in the disruption of the 

Union; and my own private opinion has 

that it would be rather for the in- 

st of England if that Union had con- 

he second document is to be found in 

{ansard’s Parliamentary Debates for June 
0, 1863: 

‘IT have always been of opinion that, in- 
volved as England is, not so much as a mat- 
ter of mere interest, but on considerations 
of duty and honor, with respect to the Brit- 
sh North American colonies, the balanced 
state of the old American Union, which 
caused the whole of American politics to 
urn upon the relative strength of the slav- 
ery and Northern interests, was more favor- 
able to us, more likely to insure the continu- 
ance of peaceful relations in America, as well 
is the avoidance of all political complica- 


ons arising from the connection between | 


this country and its colonies, than the state 
f things which would exist if the old Amer- 
can Union were to be divided into a clus- 
ter of Northern and a cluster of Southern 
States.” 

I have only further to sustain my closing 
proposition. It is that, at the time in ques- 
tion, anticipations of the severance of the 
Southern from the Northern States—nay, 


that recommendations that the Northern | 


States should at once come to terms with 


the insurrectionary confederacy—would not, | 


even had they been unaccompanied by the 
declarations I constantly made as to British 
nterest in the matier, have justly borne the 
construction of unfriendly purpose and of 
insincere neutrality which is put upon them 
in the Case. For this end I refer to the 
work of that distinguished and very able 
vriter, Professor Cairnes, who, perhaps more 
than any other person, became conspicuous 


in this country during the war for his advo- | 


cacy of the Northern cause. 


fore I spoke at Newcastle, he published 


the work entitled The Slave Power. This) 
book in its whole staple, almost in every | 


page, indicated a mind which I may term 
more Northern than the Northerners. I will 
endeavor to state fairly the summing up of 
his argument. He points out with the ut- 
most clearness and force the great military 


disadvantages of the South. He then pro- 
ceeds: 

“T am far from intending to say that the 
considerations which have been adduced 
prove the possibility of accomplishing the 
object which the North has now in view.” 
And again: 

“ For these reasons, I can not think that 
the North is well advised in its attempt to 
reconstruct the Union in its original pro- 
portions.’”? 

I need not refer to the reasons in detail ; 
they embraced matter of tue greatest mo- 
ment connected with the interests of the 
negro race, and with the hazard which 
seemed to threaten the free institutions of 
America fram the continuance of the war. 

Professor Cairnes then proceeds to point 
out “that settlement of the controversy 
which on the whole is most to be desired.” 
It is that the region from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi should be acknowledged in- 
dependent, Louisiana being reserved for the 
North and for freedom. Professor Cairnes 
ends by saying, “This is to be desired as 
best in the interest of the slave.’* 

I have cited Professor Cairnes as a wit- 
ness instar omnium, and one whose testimony, 
as I remember, greatly weighed with me. 
The ably written periodical which beyond 
any other studied the interests of the North 
during the war echoed his words, and in 
reviewing his work wrote as follows: 

“No treaty of separation can be regarded 
with any satisfaction but one which should 
convert the whole territory west of the 
Mississippi into free soil ;”° and, conversely, 
the writer plainly conveys his opinion that 
a separation recognizing the independence 
of the Southern States to the east of the 
Mississippi was an object, under the cir- 
cumstances, to be desired by the friends of 
America. 

I now submit with some confidence that 
conscious hostility to the United States can 
not be demonstrated (whatever else may be 
so) by having entertained, or even by hav- 
ing pronounced, an opinion which was en- 
tertained and pronounced at the time by 
their warmest partisans on this side the 
water. I conclude with an expression of 
sincere regret for the trouble I am giving 
you in addressing to you so long a letter. 

I have the honor to remain, my dear Sir, 
very faithfully, yours, 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 


| His Excellency the Minister of the 
In the year 1862, and some time, I think, | 


United States, etc., etc. 


APPENDIX A. 
11 Cartton House Trrraor, August 8, 1867. 
Str,—Your letter of November 30, 166 
arrived in London while I was on the con 


1 The Slave Power, p. 271-277. 2 Id., p. 284 
3 Id., p. 285. * Id., p. 291-304. 
> Westminster Review, October, 1862, p. 510. 
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tinent of Europe. I did not receive it till 
the time when the session of Parliament be- 
gan, and I then postponed replying to it in 
the hope that by a careful perusal of the 
work you were so good as to send me, on 
The Glory and Shame of England, I might 
qualify myself to show that, if not worthy, 
I was at least sensible, of your kindness. 

I have not yet completed that perusal, in 
consequence of the heavy pressure of public 
duties on my time. But I have read a good 
portion of the work, and with great interest. 

I am quite satisfied of the justice of its 
intention toward my country. I am not 
so satisfied of the uniform justice of its ex- 
ecution. But I am aware that arrogance 
and self-confidence are among eur national 
faults; that we require to be taken down, 
so to speak, by the estimates that others 
form of us; that the more plain-spoken 
those estinvates are, the better for us; and 
that even if they occasionally err on the 
side of severity, we shall not seriously suf- 
fer by the error, while we may and ought 
greatly to gain by the criticism in general. 

All such criticisms should help every En- 
glishman individually, who is called upon te 
discharge public duties, in forming a strong 
and earnest resolution to discharge them, 
with the aid of the Almighty, to the best 
of his feeble powers. For this help I, on 
iny own part, sincerely thank you. 

I must also thank you for the favorable 
and friendly tone of all such notices [of me] 
as I have met in the work. They are much 
beyond my desert. 

With respect to the opinion I publicly 
expressed, at a period during the war, that 
the South had virtually succeeded in achiev- 
ing its independence, I could not be surprised 
or offended if the expression of such an opin- 
ion, at such a time, had been treated in your 
work much less kindly than [in] the notices 
I find at pages 529-533. I must confess that 
[ was wrong, that I took too much upon my- 
Yet the 
motive was not bad. My “sympathies” were 
then where they had long before been, where 
they are now—with the whole American 
people. 

I, probably like many Europeans, did not 
understand the nature and working of the 
American Union. I had imbibed, conscien- 
tiously if erroneously, an opinion that twen- 
ty or twenty-four millions of the North would 
be happier and would be stronger (of course 
assuming that they would hold together) 
without the South than with it, and also 
that the negroes would be much nearer to 
emancipation under a Southern government 
than under the old system of the Union, 
which had not at that date (August, 1862) 
been abandoned, and which always appear- 
ed to me to place the whole power of the 
North at the command of the slave-holding 
interests of the South. 


self in expressing such an opinion. 
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As far as regards the special or separat 
interest of England in the matter, I, differ. 
ing from many others, had always contend. 
ed that it was best for our interest that t 
Union should be kept entire. 

Forgive these details on a matter whic} 
has now lost its interest. I have only 
conclude by renewing my thanks, and }y 
expressing my most earnest desire that you; 
country, already so great, may grow, pros 
per, and flourish more and more, for its OWI! 
benefit and for the benefit of the world. 

Believe me, Sir, yours, ete., 
(Signed) W. E. GLADSTONE. 
C. Epwarps Lester, Esq., New York. 


Lie 


APPENDIX B. 
Extract from Mr. Gladstone’s Speech at Newcastle, Oc- 
tober 7, 1862. (Times, October 9, 1862.) 

We have gone through the very agonies 
of this dismemberment against which the 
Northern people of the United States are 
now striving. We have gone through it. 
and now know that it was not so bad for us 
after all. But they have not gone through 
it, and I say, let us bear with them all we 
can; let us maintain toward them a kindly 
temper; let us not allow ourselves to feel 
the smallest irritation when our- 
selves adversely criticised on the other side 
of the water, and let us be very cautious 
about indulging in adverse criticisms upon 
them on this side of the water. Depend 
upon it, that that course steadily pursued 
will bear its reward; and it is a course which 
upon every ground of courtesy and Chris- 
tian feeling they may expect that we should 
continue in. They are ourkin. They were, 
if they are not now, our customers, and we 
hope they will be our customers again. But 
they have shown also, when their good feel- 
ings could have fair play, that they entertai: 
warm affections toward England. Whatev- 
er momentary irritation may cross the mind 
of that people, never let us forget their re- 
ception of the Prince of Wales. Let every 
Englishman engrave upon the tablets of his 
heart the recollection of that memorable 
day; and if occasionally he feels tempted 
to anger by seeing his country misappre- 
hended or, it may be, misrepresented, let 
him calm his tendency to excited senti- 
ments by that recollection. 


we see 


APPENDIX C. 
Extract from Mr. Gladstone's Speech in the House of 
Commons, June 30, 1863. 

I trust there are few of us here who 
have ever suffered narrow, unworthy jeal- 
ousies of the American Union to possess our 
minds. But I believe, if there be such a 
man, if there be those who have taken illib- 
eral or extreme views of what was defective 
in the American character or in American 
institutions, who closed their eyes against 
all that was great and good and full of 
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mise to mankind in that country, surely 

,» must now feel sentithents of com- 

ion and concern absorbing every other 
itiment. And the regret and sorrow which 
-e feel at the calamities brought to our own 
ors by this miserable contest are almost 
allowed up when we consider the fearful 
rice; more fearful, I believe, than in the 


storv of the world was ever paid—I do | 


ot mean in money—by a nation in a state 
il war: a price not only in the loss of 
fe, not alone in the loss of treasure, but in 


desperate political extremities to which 


the free popular institutions of North Amer- | 


a have been reduced. 
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“ By-gones be by-gones.’ 
By BISHOP CLEVELAND COXE,. 
4 
has not heard of the Northmen of yore, 
shore, 
How, westward, they staid not, till, breasting the 
brine, 
They hail’d Narraganset, the land of the vine! 
Then the war-songs of Rollo, his pennon and 
glaive, 
Were heard as they danced by the moon-lighted 
wave; 
nd their golden-hair’d wives bore them sons 
of the soil, 
‘hile raged with the redskins their feud and 
turmoil. 


And who has not seen, mid the summer’s gay 
crowd, 

That old pillar’d tower of their fortalice proud, 

How it stands solid proof of the sea chieftains’ 
reign, 

Ere came with Columbus those galleys of Spain ! 


Twas a claim for their kindred: an earnest of 
sway, 
sy the stout-hearted Cabot made good in its day ; 


Of the Cross of St. George, on the Chesapeake’s | 


tide, 
Where lovely Virginia arose like a bride. 


Came the Pilgrims with Winthrop ; and, saint of 
the West, 


Came Robert of Jamestown,? the brave and the 


blest ° 

‘ame Smith, the bold rover, and Rolfe, with his 
ring, 

lo wed sweet Matoika,® child of a king. 


Undaunted they came, every peril to dare— 
Of tribes fiercer far than the wolf in his lair; 


1 The early discoveries of the Northmen in America 
seem to be historical. Whether the Old Mill at New- 
ort was of their building is no longer a question— 
that is, to-day, in poetry. 

2 The Rev. Robert Hunt, to whom the first settlers 
if Jamestown owed every thing, according to Captain 
Smith’s testimony. 

Matoiko is another name of Pocahontas, 


w, like the sea-bird, their sails from the | 


Of the wild irksome woods, where in ambush 
they lay; 
Of their terror by night and their arrow by day. 


And so where our capes « leave the ice of the poles, 

Where groves of the orange scent sea-coast and 
shoals, 

Where the froward Atlantic uplifts its last crest, 

Where the sun, when he sets, seeks the East 
from the West; 


The clime that from ocean to ocean expands, 
The fields to the snow-drifts that stretch from 
the sands, 
The wilds they have conquer’d, of mountain and 
| plain— 
| Those Pilgrims have made them fair Freedom’s 
domain. 


And the bread of dependence if proudly they 
spurn’d, 

*Twas the soul of their fathers that kindled and 
burn’d ; 

*Twas the blood of old Saxon within them that 
ran : 

They held—to be free is the birthright of man. 


So oft the old lion, majestic of mane, 

Sees cubs of his cave breaking loose from his 
reign : 

| Unmeet to be his if they braved not his eye ; 
| He gave them the spirit his own to defy. 


Il. 
| Then, Albion, be true to thyself in thy sons, 
And honor thy blood in thine offspring that runs ; 
| It ripens with aging, like generous wine, 
| And warms to its kindred with impulse divine 


And the birthright we scorned when a dole it 
was flung 

Our kindred with England, her faith and her 
tongue— 

We claim it unchallenged, or grudge it who may, 

A continent holds it: what churl can gainsay ? 


| 
| 
| 


Avaunt the mere islander cribb’d by his shores, 
Whose soul, like his eyesight, no distance ex 
plores ! 

With instinct imperial disdaining its girth, 
The true heart of England embraces the earth. 


| The family Bible, ’tis one and the same; 

| We read in thy church-yards the family name. 
Of grim elder brothers cadets we may roam, 
But thine is the homestead that once was our 
home. 


No foreigners we when we visit thy strand, 
For the bones of our forefathers rest in thy lan 
|Our Faith at their altars unsullied we find, 
| Our laws in thy charters, thy manners, thy mind 


By the James and the Hudson, the Gulf and the 
Lakes, 

Thy voice from the Past living echoes awakes ; 

To the spell of thy song and the might of thy 
thought 

We yield a fresh empire, with homage unhought 


And gen’rous the feeling that claims them as ours, 
Those schools of thine Alfred, those temples and 
towers. 
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Like Hellas, new races thy name shall com-| Its far-distant warblings—he heard them 


bine 


Where English is spoken, its glory is thine. 


Our mothers still teach us thy story of old, 

Where the cradle is rock’d and the lullaby 
troll’d; 

And the harp of our West, ’ti8 the same that 
was strung 

Where thy gray-bearded minstrel the roundelay 


sung, 


GAR 
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Bry JULIA 
CHAPTER XVII. 
ELINOR’S PRESCRIPTION. 


HE third week of Garth’s illness was 

marked by profound prostration, only 
occasionally broken in upon by the lurid 
activity of delirium. Whereas in the first 
week it had been necessary to abate and 
lower, so far as it might be done, the burn- 
ing intensity of the fever and the conse- 
quent preternatural unrest and turmoil of 
the patient, it was now first of all requisite 
to arrest the progress of decay by every 
kind of pungent stimulant. Nikomis stol- 
idly but actively asserted her faith in the 
virtue of pure brandy, and administered 
it with 4 freedom which somewhat awed 
squeamish Mrs. Tenterden. But, in the 
teeth of all remedies, Garth continued to 


sink, the mischief appearing to concentrate 


more and more in the brain. The great 


physical vitality of the man served only to | 


make his delirious paroxysms more danger- 
ous to himself and more alarming to the 


spectators, Mrs. Tenterden especially fan- | 


eying herself in continual peril of her life 
from one whose utmost strength could hard- 
ly have sufficed to harm a child. 


way back to health, his reason would be lost 
in the struggle, and he began to pray that 
his son might rather die. After so stern 


a prayer, the faded old gentleman, lying} 
wrapped in his dressing-gown on a sofa} 
near the sick-room, would sometimes in- | 
dulge in one of his subtle, unaccountable | 
Was he amused at this ignoble end | 


smiles. 
of the haughty Urmson family? or could 
he, defeated and thrust down to the lowest 
pit of fortune, yet so far sympathize with 
inscrutable destiny as to reflect her ironic 
grimace ? 


Long, blank silences ebbed themselves | 


away, Cuthbert sitting or lying motionless, 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Junttan Hawrtnorne, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


| Those visions of glory he fear’d to ex; 
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stood 


| Where Snowdon uplifted its crown o’er the flona 


p 


| Behold them unfolded ; they brighten our shor, 


| Thy banner with ours, and our banner with t} 


| but for the most part unsleeping; 


Then hail, Mother Albion! and long may 
twine ‘ 

mm: , . Ane 

Till broad o’er new nations those ensigns unf 


Give laws to earth’s races and peace to the world 


pe > OF - 


Novel. 
H 


AWTHORNE. 


for 
physical not less than a mental anguis 


| dwelt in his breast, and left him small k 


sure for The only nurses besides 
himself were Nikomis and Mrs. Tenterden 
The village doctor, who had tended the cas 
up to the last week, had then had the mis 
fortune to be thrown from his horse and 
break his leg, and he had been confined to 
his room ever since. Cuthbert thereupo 
had determined upon sending for Professor 
Grindle, and Golightley had volunteered 
to go to Bowdoin College to fetch him: 
but they had not yet been heard from. 
was a critical and anxious time. Garth, as 
he lay muttering on his bed, was an unpre 
possessing thing to look at. His bony fore- 
head and shaggy brows, his great cheek- 
bones, his gaunt jaws and cloven chin, stood 
forth almost fleshless; his sunken eyes wer 
like dull embers at the bottom of caverns; 
his swarthy hair rose erect about his head, 
a black jungle of inextricable tangles; his 


repose. 


hollow cheeks were rough and savage wit! 
a three weeks’ growth of beard. Through 
all his prostration, however, he was sin 


| gularly alive to certain seemingly immate 
Mean- | 
while a secret dread was growing in Cuth- | 
bert’s mind lest, even should Garth fight his | 


rial things, such as the influence of certain 
individualities, and harmonious or discord- 
ant sounds. No one but Cuthbert could 


| approach him with impunity, though, ex 
| cept when he was irritated, or, more rarely, 


soothed, he appeared utterly unconscious 0% 
every thing around him. By-and-by even his 
father felt that his power over him was 01 
the wane. Garth disregarded his voice, and 
resented his touch. Good Mrs. Tenterden 
who, helpful though she had been through 


1 The references here are to Gray’s “ Bard.” Tha 
ancient seer is represented as predicting the warblings 
of unborn poets “ that, lost in long futurity, expire; 
and with reference to the undeveloped splendors 0 
the race, he says, 

“Visions of glory, spare my aching sight ; 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul.” 


| It is the nature of such prophecies to work out thei! 


accomplishment in unexpected ways; and according- 
ly, in this stanza, these predictions are regarded as fu 
filled in America. 
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out, could not forego her prerogative of dis- 
cussing painful matters with the wrong 
persons, once let fall to Mr. Urmson some- 
thing about keepers and asylums, thereby 
oceasioning him a momentary awful sinking 
of the soul. Anon summoning his strength 
from some hidden source (there was no sign 
of any in his meagre bowed figure), he made 
shift to answer with a sober cheerfulness’ 
of tone that must have cost him dear. But 
vain that night, after Mrs. Tenterden had 
returned home, he relapsed to an inward 
agony, and, for the first time in his life, 
amen stuck in his throat. Toward morning 
he prayed that if there were any thing in 
he world which might save his son, it 
should be made manifest at once; if not, 
might the worst declare itself without de- 

y! With this petition on his lips, he stood 
with folded arms by the of the 
invalid, and gazed yearningly upon 
him. “Garth, dear old curmudgeon, what 
a good-for-nothing father I must seem to 
you! It’s hard I can not help you now.” 
"A bird, the latest lingering of the south- 
ward-departing tribe, alit for a moment on 
the bare bough of a tree by the window to 
varble a golden bar of farewell melody. It 
seemed to reach Garth’s ears. He partly 
turned his head toward the window, and 
moved his hand; the haggard harshness of 
his face softened somewhat. “If I could 
cage that bird, its song might help him,” 
went through Cuthbert’s mind. But the 
next instant the bird flew off, and soon was 
miles away, sailing southward over the 
frost-nipped valley, and aiming onward to- 
ward Wabeno and far beyond. It was like 
flight of a last hope. Cuthbert turned 
round, pressing his hand on his breast, and 
uttering a low sigh of pain. Nikomis was 
standing in the doorway, looking like a 
grotesque heathen idol carved out of ma- 
hogany. 

“Cuthbert, you come go to bed,” she said, 
grufily. “ You die too soon enough anyway. 
Garth all right; he better soon; me take 
Come!” 

“T suppose I ought to outlive him, for de- 
cency’s sake, being his head nurse,” answer- 
ed Cuthbert, with a nervous twitching of 
the corners of his mouth. “And I believe 
I’m in for a bad hour or so, sure enough. 
If I shouldn’t be better by ten o’clock this 
morning, you must look out for Mrs. Tenter- 
den with the new medicine, She expected 
to be up from the village by that time. And 
be sure you understand the directions she 
will give you. However, I shall have to be 
up, anyway, for no one but me can follow 
out the directions even when they are 
known. So call me when she comes, Ni- 


bedside 


gaunt 


care. 


komis.” 

But it so happened that Mrs, Tenterden 
did not arrive at the expected hour. On 
reaching the Danvers’ cottage the night 
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previous, she had gone to bed complaining 
of indisposition, and declaring that she be- 
lieved she had caught the fever at last, and 
only wondered she had not done so long be- 
Elinor, after some examination, was 
pretty well satistied that the matter was not 
quite so serious as the elder lady supposed, 
Ney 
ertheless, Mrs. Tenterden contrived to pass 
a tolerably bad night, and by morning it was 
a settled thing that she must keep her bed 
during the day. Although no one recognized 
this necessity more clearly than the good 
lady herself, she was no less firmly persuaded 
that her absence would be the death-knell 
to the hopes of Urmburst. Garth's 
chance of escaping death or hopeless insan- 
ity depended on her presence and efficiency ; 


ore, 


and the sequel justified her diagnosis. 


sole 


and these conditions being impracticable, 
Garth would forthwith die a raving maniac. 
The syllogism was perfect ; and Mrs. Tenter- 
den, in the midst of her genuine distress and 
anxiety, may have found some consolation 
in her inexpugnable logic. 

“Tf any body could take my place!” com- 
plained she. “ But that’s the worst of it. 
Poor Mr. Urmson’s as sick as can be himself, 
but he and I together might manage; but 
he can do nothing alone. There’s Golight- 
ley gone over to Brunswick to see that Pro- 
fessor Grindle; but he’d be no good, any- 
way. It’s no use, the poor young man must 
die, and that’s all about it. I declare, Nel- 
lie, I shouldn’t be surprised if I died myself. 
You’ve no idea how sick I am!” 

Elinor had not enjoyed any intimate com- 
munion with Mrs. Tenterden since their mis- 
understanding three weeks previous; but 
the presence of disease and worry seemed to 
influence the kind old lady to fergive and 
forget, and Elinor was not indisposed to 
meet the hand of reconciliation half-way. 
She had never felt so utterly alone and for- 
lorn as during these latter days—not even 
at that sad time when her father and moth- 
er lay dying in Charleston, and she knew 
not where she could find a home beyond 
their grave. It is not reverent nor necessa- 
ry to inquire too closely what thoughts and 
impulses, what resolves and fears, had visit- 
ed her in the cheerless period of her solitude. 
At such epochs people—especially if they be 
young—discover in themselves things which 
make them shudder, but which, as not prop- 
erly belonging to their every-day nature, 
ought not to be recorded against them. The 
only outward effect upon Elinor of her inte- 
rior visitations was to render her unusually 
gentle and forbearing, as one might be who 
had secretly determined on making a long 
journey, and wished to leave tender recol 
lections in the hearts of those she left behind. 

“Couldn’t you at least send some one to 
the house with the medicines, mother?” she 
asked. ‘ Would not Mrs. Danver—or ought 


not Madge to go? If he were to die for 
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want of some help that Madge might have 
given him, what would become of her? I 
think we have no right to prevent her from 
having a free choice about it, one way or 
the other. Shall I tell her?” 

“Seems like it would look rather hard to 
have him just dying up there, and she know- 
ing nothing about it,” groanef Mrs. Tenter- 
den. “She can’t do any thing, though, and 
it would be just tempting Providence to go 
into that house with the contagion. I know 
that to my cost. And it’s more apt a great 
deal to catch young people than old ones. 
Besides, it was I prevented Madge from go- 
ing when she wanted to at first, and there’s 
really no more reason for it now. Poor 
young man! I wish he was in better hands. 
Of course Mr. Urmson very kind and 
careful, but he really doesn’t seem to eare 
much about him; I’m sure he smiles and 
makes jokes like he expected him to be well 
to-morrow. I told him yesterday that I 
thought he ought to hire some keepers, and 
have the poor young man taken to the asy- 
lum, or at least the hospital ; for I declare I, 
for my part, think it’s dangerous to have 
him loose there ; why, times he’s so violent 
he might 
And he’s 


neck, 


18 


actually do some one a mischief! 
got something twisted round his 
Nikomis says he’s had it there ever 
since the first morning: 
ed so tight that I wouldn’t be surprised to 
hear he’d strangled himself with it at any 
time.” 

“Why isn’t it taken off ?” 

“Yes, you don’t know, my dear. It would 
be as much as any body’s life was worth to 
take it off. Of course it can’t be untied, 
and if you were to use a pair of scissors or 
a knife, if would be the death of one or 


both of you. I tell you he’s as jealous of it 


as if it were some great treasure. I thought,” | 


added Mrs. Tenterden, chuckling faintly, in 


spite of her general misery, “maybe it was 


something of Madge’s she’d given him, and 
he remembered was hers all through his de- 
lirium, poor boy.” 

“What was it?—a handkerchief, or a 
scarf—” 

“Mercy, child, I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Tenterden, rolling over on the pillow. “I 
didn’t get near enough to see distinctly. It 
looked gray and silky. Maybe it was a 
searf, or an old veil, or something. 
mark my wortls if he don’t strangle himself 
if it isn’t taken away from him.” 


indrawing of her breath; then, thinking 
them over, she felt her heart beating and 
her hands growing cold. She walked to the 
window and looked out, trying to quiet her- 
self. But she could not be quiet. One ide: 
forced itself on her mind and impelled her 
to action. She walked back to the bedside. 
Mrs. Tenterden, with her back turned, seem- 
ed to have fallen into a doze. After a mo- 


| which should be taken there immediate), 


anyway, it’s twist- | 


| cold days. 


Sut you | 
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ment’s hesitation Elinor went softly out of 
the room, and, running down stairs: entere; 
the kitchen. 

“Mother won’t be able to go up to the 
house to-day, Mrs. Danver,” she said, stand- 
ing pale and embarrassed before that blan 
less housekeeper. 


tered 


* There is some mediciy 


Will Madge go with it?” 
“Well, Miss Golightley, I suppose likels 
the child would take it, and gladly,” Mrs. 
Danver replied, speaking with hesitation. 
however, and avoiding Elinor’s eyes. “To 
be sure, it has seemed as thongh folks was 
working to keep ’em apart, and those who 
hadn’t so much eall was taking her place, 
It’s not for me to speak, and Garth he’s neay 
to me as my own son, goodness knows 
though I do think he might have been 
little more spry, and not have kept my poor 
girl waiting while he was painting his pic- 
tures and living in Europe, and not making 
much out of the business either, if one might 
say 80.” 

“She won’t go, then ?” 

“Really, well, I don’t see any call to be so 
sudden, Miss Golightley,” said Mrs. Danver, 
panting. “Tm sure there’s a good long 
time gone by, and nobody thought of ask- 
ing her whether she’a go or not. Not but 
the child would go, and gladly, if it hadn't 
seemed like folks was keeping her away. 
But now I think of it, miss, I don’t know 
where Maggie is just at the present. 
went ont about an hour since without drop- 
ping a syllable, and when she'll be back is 
more than I can say. Likely she’s run up 
to the house without waiting for an asking. 
I couldn’t say.” 

“And you yourself could not leave tho 
honse, I suppose ?” 


She 


“Well, really, miss, yon come so sudden. 
I’m sure I'd go, and gladly, and have gone 
any time the last three weeks, but Mrs. 'Ten- 
terden seemed to think it belonged to her, 
being a relation, I presume, and it wasn’t 
for me to speak. But P’'m such an invalid, 
and my hip come on so badly these last 
Though if Mr. Stacy could lend 
his wagon, perhaps I might. I’m sure I care 
for Garth dearly as my own son, though it 
seemed hard of him to keep Maggie waiting 
so long.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better for 
me to find some one to take up the medicine, 


| without need of your troubling yourself 
Elinor heard these words with a quick 


about Mr. Stacy’s wagon?” suggested Eli- 
nor, involuntarily putting her hand over 
her heart. “No doubt one of the village 
boys would be glad to run up with it. You 
might be within call of Mrs. Tenterden, if 
she were to need any thing while I’m away. 
Will that do?” 

Mrs. Danver seemed to think there were 
no insurmountable objections, and Elinor 
returned up stairs, trembling, but glad in a 





subdued, exalted way. She hastily put on 
her hat and warm winter jacket, scarlet, 
with lining of soft gray fur, and then noise- 
lessly re-entered Mrs. Tenterden’s chamber. 
The packet of medicine was lying on the 
table, and she put it in her pocket. She 
stepped up to the bed, and, bending over 
the sleeping woman, lightly kissed her on 
the cheek. Mrs. Tenterden replied with a 
gentle snore. Elinor left the room as noise- | 
lessiv as she had entered it, and started 
dow n the stairs. Ere she reached the land- 
ing, however, she returned in obedience to 
a sudden impulse, and going to her violin 
ease, took out her instrument and bow, and 
slipping them underneath her jacket, finally 
left the house. 

Without wasting any time in making in- 
quiries after errand-boys, she struck off from 
the village, and took her way swiftly toward 
Urmhurst. She walked with her eyes on 
the ground, wholly preoccupied, but there 
was a freedom and good-will in her motion 
which showed that she was going whither | 
her deepest inclination led her. And now 
that the Rubicon of her purpose was safely 
overpassed, and there were no more obsta- 
cles or hesitations in her way, her heart 
moved at ease, her fingers were warm, her 
breathing quiet, and her cheeks slightly 
tinged with pink. A man in her place 
would have been grave and stern, or astir 
with nervous anxiety; but Elinor was sweet- 
ly conscious of an inward lightness and sat- 
isfaction, contrasting with the cold gloom 
and cheerlessness of the past weeks as a 
summer day with a winter night. An old-| 
er woman, or one who tasted the sweet and 
bitter flavors of life with less intense an 
appreciation, might have lent an ear to the 
demurs of conscience, questioning her right 
to put health and life in jeopardy by inter- 
ference in matters which concerned other 
persons, from the social point of view at 
least, more nearly than herself. But it must 
be confessed that Elinor made little account 
of conscience when conscience came in col- 
lision with emotion ; or, in other words, con- | 
scientious action, where her feelings were 
involved, was never an intellectual process. 
She trusted her intuitions, being unable to | 
believe that what they seemed to justify 
could be other than right; and a young | 
woman’s intuitions are simply the voice of | 
her heart. Elinor’s heart would doubtless | 
never suffer her to do any thing unwomanly | 
or base, however far it-might occasionally 
lead her from the path of orthodox morali- | 
ty; but her example is none the less unsafe 
and indefensible, until all young women 
shall have hearts as pure and upright as 
hers, and a great deal calmer and wiser. 

Had this history been written at the time 
when the events of which it treats took 
place, it might have been necessary to re- 
mind the reader that the disease called ty- 
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phoid fever, though popularly believed to 
be contagious, is not so in reality. Proba- 
bly not a few country doctors, a quarter of 
a century ago, were more or less partakers 
of the current delusion, and it is not to 
be wondered at if unprofessional persons, 
though of acknowledged culture and refine- 
ment, should have firmly believed in it. As 
for Elinor, she never entertained a doubt 
upon the subject; indeed, her persuasion as 
to this point had not a little to do with the 
strangely gladsome sense of exaltation and 
relief wherewith she had embarked on her 
present enterprise. It is not enough to say 
that she fancied she was about to imperil 
her life; it must be added that she faced 


| the supposed danger rather as courting than 


braving it. During her dark hours we may 
imagine her to have thought, on some girl- 


ish insufficient ground or other, that life 


was not so desirable a thing as it was gen- 
erally credited with being. When such a 
notion had once gained possession of her, 
she would not be long without happening 
upon an occasion for humoring it. Some 
array of circumstances would be sure to 
arise—romantic, pathetic, peculiar—fatally 
enticing her to take her fate in her own 
hands, and seeming to justify her in the 
deed. To welcome death, when it lies in 
the path of love, of despair, or of womanly 
self-devotion; is not the infirmity of ignoble 
minds; the subtle selfishness and irrever- 
ence which underlie it escape the eye of the 
person most concerned, though they be re- 
vealed to the cool, impartial scrutiny of the 
disinterested critic. And Providence, being 
perhaps as wise and just as most of us, may 
sometimes take such wanderers under its 
especial protection, and either forgive their 
error or gently prevent their attainment of 
the end at which they so crudely aimed. 

It was scarcely ten o’clock when Elinor 
set her slim foot upon the threshold stone of 
Urmhurst and knocked at the great green 
door. Upon twice repeating the summons 
and obtaining no response from within, she 
turned the latch and stepped into the broad 
dark hall. The kitchen door was ajar, and 
peeping through, she saw a fire burning in 
the fire-place, and for a moment fancied she 


| heard a step in the passageway at the fur- 


ther extremity of the great room; but after 
listening a while in vain for any repetition 
of the sound, or for any other signs of a 
human being, she decided to go up stairs 
without-further ceremony. It was not un- 
til she had reached the upper floor that 
she met Nikomis, coming out of Juthbert’s 
chamber. 

The old Indian’s face was as inscrutable 
as usual, but she stopped short on seeing 
Elinor, and uttered a grunt of interrogation. 
She had evidently expected to meet some 
one else, and waited for the young lady to 
explain herself. Elinor, who had never felt 


ome 
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so serencly uplifted in spirit as now, or so 
instinct with all the tender potency of wom- 
anhood, spoke briefly of Mrs. Tenterden’s in- 
disposition and of her own purpose to take 
that lady’s place for the time being. ‘Is 
Mr. Urmson with his son?” she added. “I 
should like to see him first.” 

Nikomis fixed her small black eyes upon 
the girl, as if to find out what sort of stuff 
she was made of; and Elinor met her glance 
with an inspiration of curiosity on her own 
part. These two women, though they had 
often before been in each other’s company, 
had never till now happened to think of 
taking each other’s measure. But at a mo- 
ment like this some such mutual inspection 
was natural and inevitable. Are you like 
me, or different from me? Have you good 
for my good, or evil for my evil? These are 
the unspoken questions which eye asks of 
eye. 
condition may read the answers with com- 
paratively little difficulty; but when the 
new comes in contact with the old, the in- 
vader with the aborigine, civilization with 
savagery, then does the inquiry become com- 
plicated. The most alien types of human- 
ity may own a common elemental plane of 
sympathy, but there needs skillful survey- 
ing and deep digging through superincum- 
bent strata to get down to it. 


Elinor and Nikomis were outwardly dif- | 
ferent enough to render excusable a doubt | 


as to whether there existed between them 
an internal The Indian might 
perceive at the first glance that Elinor was 
of a retined and straightforward nature; but 
she would probably wish to probe the fair- 
faced young aristocrat more deeply than 
this before admitting her to favor and con- 
fidence. Elinor, whose intuitions of char- 
acter, though possibly correct enough orig- 
inally, were too easily led astray, had in 


likeness. 


Nikomis a problem that might have posed | 


any body. The dusky old witch looked ca- 


pable of committing any kind of savage and 


gloomy iniquity that had been heard of since | 


the deluge; and were it not that Elinor’s 
aggressive sense of justice often led her to 
espouse the least plausible side, the Indian 
must have put up with a hostile interpreta- 
tion from the outset. : 

“ Cuthbert very bad,” said Nikomis, in an- 
swer to Elinor’s inquiry. 
*f you like—in there.” 
her head toward the chamber. 

Elinor passed before her and went in. A 
slender, gray-haired figure in a brown dress- 


“You can see him 


ing-gown was lying on the bed, with one | 


hand over its breast, its eyes closed, and its 
face entirely colorless. Elinor went close 
up to it, but could perceive no motion or 
sign of life. There was a peculiar faint odor 
in the room, which the young lady instinct- 
ively disliked to breathe. After a few mo- 
meuts a tingling, numbing sensation seemed 


Persons of the same race and general | 


She motioned with | 


to creep through her body from head to foot. 
and she felt, with a fluttering of the hx rt, 
that the form which she looked upon would 
not respond were she to touch or speak to 
it. She stifled her own breathing in order 
to see whether the body breathed; but jt 
lay awfully still. She now became aware 
that Nikomis was standing just behind her 
shoulder, and with a shock the thought en- 
tered her mind that perhaps this grim, in- 
serutable old savage had dealt foully with 
the lives committed to her charge. She ree- 
ollected hearing certain things from time to 
time about Nikomis, which hitherto she had 
disregarded or taken in jest, but which at 
present went far to authorize her suspicions, 
It seemed more than probable that Nikomis 
had had motives to crime, and had waited 
so many years only for lack of fit opportu- 
nity: and what opportunity could have been 
more fitting than this? The horror of the 
situation so wrought upon Elinor as to lift 
her above the region of selfish fear. 
did not think of herself at all, save as a 
voice and instrument of retribution. She 
looked round upon Nikomis, who stood dark 
and portentous at the foot of the bed, and 
at the same time grasped with one hand the 
sleeve of the prostrate figure’s garment, as 
though at once protecting and seeking pro- 
tection from the dead. 

“ Have you done this?” she asked. 

The Indian’s eyes glittered, and she threy 
up one arm above her head: there was in 
the gesture a revelation of savage and un- 
tamed power. The wild, lawless strain usu- 
ally concealed beneath her stoical exterior 
seemed now on the verge of breaking forth. 
The furrows about her mouth and forehead 
and the harsh, stern features bore witness 
to the cruel and inhuman deeds told of hex 
race. 

“What you do here ?” she demanded, in an 
imperious, guttural voice. “This all mine— 
Nikomis belong here. Nikomis kill, burn, 
drive allaway. Garth, Cuthbert, Urmlurst 
—all mine. You better go away.” 

“They are not yours. They are mine—I 
love them,” Elinor exclaimed, her slender 
figure seeming for the moment to expand 
and heighten. She stopped, gazing at Ni- 
komis with an expression terrible to see on 
the face of a girl. Suddenly she came for- 
ward and stood so close to the Indian as al- 
most to touch her. The latter’s eyes blink- 
ed under so near and passionate a scrutiny. 
Some time passed—it might have been half 
a minute—before Elinor spoke, in a new 
tone, from which the unnatural huskiness 
had vanished. “You were not so wicked— 
you have not done it,” she said. 

“Nikomis belong here,” re-affirmed the 
old woman, surlily. “This my business. 
They kill my people. What for me come 
here ?” 

But Elinor, with a brightening hope in 


t 


She 
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her face, returned to Cuthbert, and bending 
over him, laid her delicate cheek beside his. 
It was not so warm as her own, but it was 
noticold; and presently a barely perceptible 
movement of breath whispered past her ear. 
She rose, smiling and tremulous from the 
recoil of passion. “Oh, Nikomis, he isn’t 
dead,” said she. “What is it?—you have 
given him an opiate to make him sleep. I 
am always distrusting and wronging peo- 
ple.” She spoke with her eyes full of tears. 

Nikomis grunted discontentedly and turn- 
ed away. It looked as if the strange old 
creature really half regretted not having 
been so criminally revengeful as Elinor had 
fancied her. And truly, if she had come to 
Urmhurst with the intention of paying off 
on its occupants the ancient grudge of her 
tribe, she had good grounds for feeling dis- 
satisfied with herself. As an Indian, the 
inheritor of a traditional policy of retribu- 
tion, she had not acted up to what was ex- 
pected of her; and she was not to be con- 
soled by imputations of gentle charity and 
forgiveness. Elinor’s first suspicion had 
probably suggested to her the idea of mas- 
querading for a while in the guise of a wick- 
edness not actually her own, and thus steal- 
ing credit for that which she had lacked 
gall tomake a reality. But considering the 
proneness of red people to be stirred up to 
grisly heights of uncontrollable excitement, 
it is conceivable that Nikomis’s imagination 
might so far have got the better of her as to 
issue in reality after all. Elinor’s trenchant 
severity may have checked and detected her 
only just in time. 

The girl took up her violin and bow, which 
she had put down on the bed. “ How long 
will he sleep?” she asked. Nikomis grunt- 
ed and shook her head. “Then let me see 
Garth now,” continued the other. The In- 
dian silently hobbled off toward the door, 
and pointed the further way, and Elinor en- 
tered the chamber quietly and alone. There 
lay he with whom her thoughts had dwelt 
much of late. Mrs. Tenterden’s account of 
his maniacal frenzies had not prepared her 
for such a spectacle of helplessness and de- 
cay. A feeling of sharp distress made her 
mouth quiver, and contracted the lower lids 
of her eyes. But, again, he was alive, and 
evidently had received every care of which 
the case admitted. The bed and the room 
were spotlessly neat and fresh. Garth was 
lying with his haggard face turned side- 
ways on the pillow, his eyes dull and part- 
ly closed, an intermittent, unintelligible 
muttering moving his unshaven lips. The 
fingers of one hand were fumbling strength- 
lessly at a gray twist of silky material which 
tightly encircled his neck. Elinor knew her 
veil at once; and though there was nothing 
she had more confidently expected to see, 
the verification of her prophetic thought 
gave her a pulsation of painful delight. 
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She drew nearer, and stood between the 
sick man and the light; but he muttered 
on as before, and did not 
her. 


seem to notice 


At this juncture she became conscious of 
a profound change which had taken place 
within herself during the last few minutes. 
She had set out for Urmhurst believing that 
she was about to imperil her life, and mean- 
ing to make that peril as inevitable as she 
might. But the searching though rapid 
experience she had passed through since 
her arrival had put her in a new mood, and 
she now recognized the unworthiness of her 
former one. She had pictured herself min- 
istering to Garth, and winning him back to 
life at the same moment that she herself 
declined from it. Whether he lived or died, 


life would be equally a blank to her; but 
she could imagine a happiness in dying with 
the thought that but for her he might have 
She had seen herself loosening 
the veil from his neck, and drawing it, poi- 
soned as it was, across her face, pressing it to 


died also. 


her lips, and at night folding it in her bo- 
som. In the morning she would awake to 
a dreamy languor, which again should lapse 
into the fever that by sure and fatal de- 
grees must bring her teward her death. 
And at the edge of the grave she would 
pause a moment to bid a quiet and forgiv- 
ing farewell to the world she was leaving. 
Each friend who had cared for her should 


have a word—a token of remembrance. 


|Garth Urmson would not be among those 


friends; but Golightley should have some- 
thing—her violin, perhaps, which might ut- 
ter to his ear in harmonious chords all that 
its mistress would fain have felt for him, 
but could not. But Garth would expect 


| nothing from her; he did not care for her, 


nor she for him: it was with a quaint, grave 
pleasure that Elinor told herself this. He 
was nothing to her, save in so far as he had 
made all other men and women in the world 
less than nothing. By no earthly possibil- 
ity could they ever have become any thing 
to each other. Nevertheless, she had learn- 
ed from him one thing—that God had not 
seen fit to make the man with whom she 
could have been happy. For had such a 
man existed, he would have looked like 
Garth, and syoken as he did, and shown 
like traits of temper and disposition; and 
still there would have been a great, inde- 
finable difference. But since it was evident 
that no man who was thus at once Garth 
and not Garth could exist, the unavoidable 
inference was that she, Elinor, was out of 
place in this world. They were nothing to 
each other; yet through him she had ac- 
quired a commodity which, but for him, 
could never have been hers—the concep- 
tion, namely, of an ideal man. For that 
she thanked him; and, on her side, was 
content to acknowledge the obligation by 
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spending a healing, fatal hour at his bed- 
side. 

To some such effect had Elinor communed 
with herself while on the way to Urmhurst. 
But since entering there, her mind was 
changed. She had till then viewed her pur- 
pose mainly from the imaginative and, as it 
were, esthetic side; but afterward she had 
unexpectedly found herself in the grim grasp 
of solemn and appalling realities. She had 
been made to know that the death which 
comes not in the strict course of nature is 
an awful and hateful thing, and that those 
who lend themselves to its infliction, wheth- 
er upon themselves or others, how much so- 
ever they may strive to screen themselves 
with casuistry, are abominable before God 
and man. This was enough for Elinor, who 
was perhaps more apt than the generality 
of people to do right when once she had 
clearly convinced herself what right was. 


She perceived that the romantic cireum- | 
stances wherewith she had draped and or- | 
namented her intention were a mushroom | 


growth of false and unwholesome sentiment; 
and when these were stripped away, the 


thing which they had masked stood forth | 


in frank and naked ugliness—cowardly self- 
murder, neither more nor less. Elinor blush- 
ed, as at a suggestion immodest and indeli- 
eate. She faced once more the life which 
had never seemed so wearisome as during 
the short period of her self-indulgent resolve 
to quit it; and ifshe saw nothing pleasanter 
therein than heretofore, she had at least the 
sad satisfaction of knowing that there was 
no honorable alternative against it. But, 
indeed, at this moment, by a kind of instinct- 
ive wisdom, she forbore to dwell upon the 
future at all, and looked only to the duties 
immediately in hand. 

The situation in its new aspect was not 
without its perplexities; for though her 
mind was changed, her peril from contagion 
remained unaltered, or nearly so. To leave 
the house without having done what she 


could for the invalid was out of the ques- | 


tion ; and though she might take every pre- 
caution imaginable, only the mercy of Provi- 
dence could secure her from harm. Thinking 
this, Elinor was moved to do something 
which not every young lady of her age and 
experience of life would have deemed it 
worth while to do. She left the bedside, 
and walking to the window, knelt down 
there and clasped her hands on the broad 
low sill, and turned her face toward the 
cloud-flecked sky, as a child might have 
done; for there was a precious element of 
child-likeness at the core of her grave, re- 
served, and haughty appearance. She said 
no words, perhaps thought none, but simply 
opened the petals of her heart, and willed 
that the living God in whom she believed 
should see into it, and do His pleasure with 
her. Anon she rose and looked round with 


a downcast timorousness that would hayo 
surprised persons who had only met Miss 
Golightley in society. 

But no one had seen her, and in a few 
moments she took her place in the world 
with renewed confidence. The dreamy ex. 
altation of the earlier morning had passe | 
away ; 80, too, had the violent revulsions of 
feeling which had followed it; and now she 
felt both inspired and practical, as those do 
who have been able to pray earnestly and 
unreservedly. She took the medicine box 
from the pocket of her scarlet jacket, and in 
a matter-of-fact but very skillful and self. 
possessed manner proceeded to administer 
the prescriptions, and otherwise carry out 
the instructions which the doctor had give i. 
She had the power of self-concentration, and 
in fact could not help becoming so utterly 
absorbed in any thing that interested her as 
to be blind, deaf, and dumb, for the time be- 
ing, to every thing else. It would have 
charmed a physician, amused Cuthbert, and 
scandalized Mrs. Tenterden could they have 
seen this cold-mannered, fastidious young 
lady busy with her whole soul in care of 
the unconscious invalid, herself more uncon- 
scious than he, pink and serious of face, light 
and effective of hand. She did not remem- 
ber Garth until she had done with him. 
Few men (in a like position) could so com- 
pletely have sunk the who in the what. 

By-and-by she drew an awakening breath 
and paused, while the patient became an 
individual once more. He had taken his 
treatment so unresistingly thus far that Eli. 
nor thought she might achieve the second 
part of her mission (which was to relieve 
him of that silken necklace that he had 
come by so unaccountably) as readily as tho 
first. Accordingly, though now with some 
little hesitation and shrinking, because tho 
wearer of the necklace was at this moment 
less a convenient parcel of impersonal symp- 
toms than a personal and inconvenient 
Garth, she bent over him anew, and began 
with wariest fingers to search for the knot. 
But immediately, and as if he had known 
what was intended, the invalid began to 
moan and feebly bestir himself, obstructing 
as best he might Elinor’s already timid ef- 
forts. She was not many moments in com- 
ing to the conclusion that nothing could be 
done while he remained in that cross-grained 
condition ; but neither was she so infirm of 
purpose as to yield until a certain original 
expedient of her own had received fair trial. 
The idea might or might not be worth any 
thing ; it had oceurred to the young musi- 
cian without premeditation just before leay- 
ing the Danvers’ cottage ; at all events, she 
was disposed to put faith in it. Should it 





succeed, there would be for her a poetical 
beauty in the success which would render it 

| doubly dear. 
She took her violin and retired again to 
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the broad window-sill; for Elinor always | 


liked to be within hail, as it were, of the 
sky when she was doing any thing that in- 
volved the deeper energies of her nature ; 
nd after a little musing over the strings, 
he began to play. At first she kept her 


es toward Garth, to mark the effect upon | 


sim; but as the music grew upon her, she 
surrendered herself to it, and saw and com- 
ined only with the harmonious visions 


vyhich her bow created. The chamber sang 


| 
} 


Siprmer { 
with wholesome melody; within the sphere | 


of such fresh sounds it seemed impossible 
that any wrong or infirmity should exist. 
he discord of disease must surely be si- 
lenced and brought to health at the com- 


mand of chords so finely potent and inspir- 


iting. The knotted and disordered fibres 
mus 

mal arrangement; the fever and the an- 
cuish must slink away, powerless to hold 
out against the sane and attempered onset 


t relax and gently re-assume their nor- | 


phony should be exhibited to sufferers from 
heart-disease or consumption. Beethoven, 
Bach, and Mendelssohn would then be hail- 
ed as among the great physicians of hu- 
manity ; every doctor would keep his violin 
or flute in the same case with his pills and 
ointment, or even exclude the latter alto- 
gether; and medical students would divide 
their time between thorough-bass, pathol- 
ogy, and counterpoint. Whether or not 
this dream be ever realized, to Elinor must 
belong the credit of having been bold and 
simple-hearted enough to apply the theory 
as well as to believe in it, without waiting 
for the tardy experiments of science to au- 
thorize her in so doing. Boldness must not 
be left out of the account, especially if we 
regard the matter from Elinor’s stand-point. 
Garth’s life was at a low ebb, and whoever 
held the opinion that the right music would 


| do him good, must also accept the risk of 


of measured strains and tuneful cadences, | 


That which is beautiful, in a word, must 
pre vail over that which is opposed to beau- 
ty; and no kind of beauty so inwardly and 
vigorously affects the condition of most peo- 
ple as the beauty of sound. 
nor knew, was peculiarly susceptible to mu- 
sical impressions, and she believed it within 
her power to unlock the sinister distemper 
of his brain and body with the golden keys 
of harmony. 
somewhat upon a vein of personal sympa- 
thy on the wzsthetie side between her and 
him, existing despite their incompatibility 
at other points—a sympathy enabling her 
to choose such concords as should medicine 
him best, and him to employ their virtues 
to the utmost. 
ence for her art than Elinor might have 
dallied with so novel a project, but would 
have lacked the child-like confidence and 
constancy actually to attempt it. 
nor, however, the divine efficacy of music 
was not questionable, and if she felt a doubt, 
it was only as to her own ability to do right- 
ly what could be done. 

To look upon music as one of the healing 
arts, if it be a heresy, is, after all, entitled 


seeing him made worse by a wrong selec- 
tion or a false accord. Elinor’s only guid- 
ance here was again her intuition, and if it 


| did not happen to lead her astray, the prec- 


Garth, as Eli- | 


edent must nevertheless again be acknowl 
edged unsafe for general following. 

Of false accords there certainly were none, 
and each fresh movement seemed to be a 
more subtle, persuasive, and unanswerable 


| argument than the last, to forsake sickness 


Possibly, too, she counted | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and become sound and whole. Not a mere 
argument either, but a charm, able to effect 
that which it advocated. As she played on, 
feeling herself more and more at one with 
her instrument, a moment came, as once be- 
fore at the picnic, when she seemed to her 
self to rise above the crabbed conditions of 


| flesh and blood, and to address Garth imme- 


A person with less rever- | 


| 


To Eli- | F 


to respect on the score of its primitive | 


antiquity; and no doubt Elinor was quite 
enough of a classical scholar to have read 


conclusions from it. I have called her ides 


its germs had long been present in her mind, 
biding their time to blossom into definite 
form. Nor can I venture, in face of the 
magic doings of modern science, to deny its 
power so to analyze disease and melody as 


diately, in a sort of comprehensive and tran- 
scendent utterance; and he and she seemed 
the only realities in a world of shadows. 
With this fantasy came a sense of the inad- 
quacy of any hand-made medium—even of 
a violin—to transmit or interpret the all of 
what she meant; and forthwith she relin- 
quished it, as one forgets a thing outgrown, 
and merged, like a blackbird weary of its 
artificial accomplishment of whistling, into 
a full tide of native song. Now at last she 
knew herself at the height of her power, 
and did not think of doubt or failure. She 


| journeyed on through happy realms of melo- 
the story of Orpheus, and drawn her own |} 


dy, at ease, untrammeled, and secure. Garth 


| the invalid, gaunt, feverish, and feeble, had 
original, and in its practical and particular 
application it was s0; but most probably | 


vanished from her apprehension; he was 
well again, with activities and capacities 
larger than before, at once the reader and 
the inspirer of her harmonies. Perhaps it 


| is unwise to attempt to paraphrase in words 
the strange, unconditioned vagaries of a 


to match one against the other on definite | 


fixed principles, and prescribe precisely the 


sort of tune most suitable to rheumatic | 
eases, Or pronounce what overture or sym- | 


young woman’s musical ecstasy. The best 
success can be but an obscure suggestion, 
which the charitable imagination of some 
few of the initiates may enable them to 
supplement. Be it rather said in simplest 


ictal 
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speech, therefore, that Elinor sang her fill, 
and stopped; and suddenly the ecstasy was 
gone, and the room and the invalid and the 
singer quivered back like a smitten harp- 
string into the unresponsive, staid rigidity 
of common life. The singer slid from the 
window-sill to her feet, and pressed the tips 
of her fingers to her temples, as though be- 
wilderment were throbbing there, Present- 
ly she looked up, smiled, sighed, and anon 
slowly approached the bed, with a shy in- 
spection of the bony, unshorn visage that 
was reposing on the pillow. 

Garth’s eyes were open, and for the first 
time Elinor saw it, them a steady agd intel- 
ligent light. Decidedly there was an im- 
provement, though whether due to the doc- 
tor’s remedies or to the musician’s, the latter 
troubled not herself to inquire. She stood 
still for a minute or two while he looked at 
her and accustomed himself to the idea of 
her presence. There was no wonder in his 
regard—he had been brought too near the 
verge of life for that; it was a far-off gaze 
of solemn contentment; hardly the gaze of 
a living, material man, but suggesting the 
notion that a departed spirit had come back 
to earth for a moment, and was glancing at 
this life through the windows it had been 
wont to use while in the body. Elinor was 
slow to speak, lest it should vanish, after 
the manner of departed spirits, upon being 
addressed. At length, however, it seemed 


natural to say, in a subdued, fluent tone, as | 


though they had previously been convers- 
ing together, 

“You will feel better after I have taken 
that veil off your throat.” 

There was a long pause, as if the spirit 
were essaying to incarnate itself once more, 
and found some difficulty in making use of 
its fleshly instrument. Meantime the eyes 
kept up their look of inaccessible, contented 
gravity. Finally, after a trial or two, the 
voice came, slow, hushed, and intermittent. | 

“Yes. I—kept it—for you. It—came 
back to me—in—my dream.” 

Elinor also waited a while before reply- | 
ing, not because her voice was sluggish, but | 
from an idea that such a halting mode of | 
conversation would best suit her interlocu- 
tor’s condition. “I shall have to cut it,” 
said she. “The knot is too tight.” 

She felt in her pocket for her penknife, | 
and brought out along with it a pair of 
gloves, which, mindful of her new purpose 
to avoid contagion as much as possible, she 
proceeded to draw on. But by the time 
she was ready, Garth had found his tongue 
again. “No,” said he, with the quiet, un- 
reasoning perversity of a helpless man; 
“untie it.” 

Elinor knew better than to argue the | 
point with him, and even fancied she under- 
stood something whimsically complimenta- 
ry to herself in his unwillingness to let her | 
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| forward through her fingers, and then un- 
| folding it to its full breadth. 
| fully creased and soiled, and there were half 


| at first. 


|ed and shadowed by their flight. 


veil be summarily dealt with. She put up 
her knife, therefore, and set to work with 
her gloved fingers upon the compact intr 
cacies of the knot. Neither the light nor 
the position of things was particularly fa 
vorable, and Elinor labored for some tim, 
bending down her pure face close to Garth's. 
without accomplishing much. All the wh le 
she was wondering, with a still feeling about 
her heart, whether this idle whim of ] 


| would cost her her life, and, if it did, what 


he would think when he came to know 
Garth, for his part, was probably too near 
the balancing point of existence to feel as 
he would have felt in health; but the near- 
ness of that face, with its lines as clear as 
flower petals’, could not but have been grate- 
fulto him. Meantime her gloved touch was 
doubtless more or less objectionable to him. 
and had speech been easy, he might hay: 
remonstrated. As it was, he lay voiceless 
and motionless; and when at last Elinor 
conquered the knot and softly drew away 
the veil, he breathed an infantile sigh of 
satisfaction, which contrasted comically with 
the gaunt ruggedness of features that dis- 
ease had made to look much older than be 
fore. His glance rested for a moment on 
the veil, which Elinor was now holding in 
her hands, uncertain what to do next; then, 
to her no small relief, his eyelids drooped 
and closed, and almost immediately he was 
deeply and serenely asleep. 

She walked with a meditative step to the 
window, drawing the veil backward and 


It was wo- 


a dozen rents init. Needless to say, it could 
never be presentable as a veil again. Nevy- 
ertheless, Elinor felt a strong, unmanageable 
desire to keep it, to treasure it, to hide it 
away in some place as near to her as remote 
from the rest of the world. Her former 


|temptation came back to her, somewhat 


modified in kind, but even more urgent than 
She leaned her shoulder and head 
against the window-frame, and looked out, 
folding her arms and crossing one foot over 
the other. The sun, half-way up the cold 
blue sky, was steering his course through 


| bevies of broken clouds, and Elinor’s oddly 


attractive countenance, with its small nose, 
low sharp-cut brows, high cheek-bones, and 
finely resolute mouth, was alternately light- 
She lean- 
ed there many minutes, wholly rapt in se- 
rious musings. The bleak wide landscape 
met her eyes, and may have rhymed with 
her mood, but she was not actively aware 
of it. It was the vision of her future that 
possessed her. How more than bleak it 
was! It did not seem possible to her, as a 
modest and honorable girl, to fulfill the des- 
tiny that awaited her. A month ago, igno- 
rant of her own nature and capacities, in a 
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fit of cynical, self-contemptuous passion, she | 
had pledged her word and surrendered her 
lips, and had felt and said, “It can never 
pe undone.” The month—or was it the last 
hour ?—had taught her so much that, were 
the past revocable, not all the world could 
have prevailed upon her so to dishonor her- 
self again. But now, what relief was there ? 
Life was full of such hasty errors and late 
regrets. If it were unwomanly to submit, 
to resist was despicable. There was only 
one escape, but, oh, how easy and alluring! 
wrong, perhaps, but surely there were 
vrveater wrongs. What use and good were 
there in death, save as it was a refuge from 
life’s fatigue and bitterness? Might not one 
say, “ Let it come,” and yet be pardonable ? 
It is vain to seek answers to these argu- 
ments; they are based upon appearances, 
and can not be refuted from their own stand- 
point. Pagans can not refute them at all; 
but fortunately for the peace of Elinor’s con- 
science, if not for the health of her body, she 
was not a pagan. When she had reached 
this crisis in her meditations, she stood erect, | 
looking up, and twisting the veil into a ball 
between her hands. Grasping it tightly in 
one slender fist, she went to the fire-place 
and laid it carefully on the red-hot centre 
of the half-burned log. Afterward she pull- 
ed off her gloves and threw them in heed- 
lessly among the ashes. She did not remain 
to watch the burning, nor stay in the room 
at all; but with a glance at Garth to assure 


> 


out of the door, and with the business-like 


herself that he was still sleeping, she passed 


air of a professional nurse, betook herself to 
Mr. Urmson’s chamber. 

He was lying much as Elinoy had ieft 
him; but after observing him for a while, 
she was of opinion that the effect of the opi- 
ate was wearing off, and that he must soon 
awake. She sat down beside him in a low, 
leather-covered easy-chair, leaning back her 
head and folding her hands in herlap. Now 
that she had come to a stopping-place in her 
morning’s labors, she began to realize how 
greatly they had exhausted her. Her body 
felt as weary as her mind; but the fatigue 
was not of a painful sort, but such as made 
repose a luxury. She wished she might sit 
in that comfortable chair for a whole year, 
with nothing to think of and nothing to do. 

Had she been in a less worn-out condition, 
the revelation of Mr. Urmson’s evidently 
serious predicament must have kept her 
thoughts busy. She had always considered 
him to be in delicate health, but had sup- 
posed his ailments, if he had any definite 
ones, were nothing more formidable than 
the rheumatism, neuralgia, and dyspepsia 


to which any gentleman of his age and hab- | 


its of life might be subject. His habitually 
composed and cheerful demeanor had seemed 
inconsistent with the presence of any more | 
important disease; and Elinor, in common 


with most other people, had been too much 
occupied in enjoying the playful humor 
which derived an added charm from its pos- 
sessor’s bodily frailty to question much con- 
cerning the quality of his complaints. But 
as he now lay pallid and unconscious, with- 
out the power to beguile or parry the ob- 
server's attention, the lines of suffering worn 
into his face showed unpleasantly distinet, 
and the fact that they could ever have been 
kept in the background seemed more than 
ever remarkable. Elinor contemplated the 
refined, sharp-featured visage in a fit of 
dreamy preoccupation; but at length it ov- 
curred to her that a person so reserved as 
was this gentleman, and so sensitive to sern- 
tiny, would be sadly discomposed at the idea 
of being stared at when the veil of his vol- 
untary self-control was withdrawn. There- 
fore she chivalrously closed her eyes; and 
with the purpose in her mind to have an 
explanation with Mr. Urmson, so soon as he 
should recover consciousness, regarding the 
nature and aspects of his malady, she quiet- 
ly dropped asleep. Thus it happened that 
in spite of the trouble and pain which seem- 
ed a while ago so dominant at Urmhurst, a 
stranger entering unheralded would prob- 
ably have been first of all struck by the 
prevalent air of tranquillity and repose. 

Minute after minute passed away, howev- 
er, Without the stranger making his appear- 
ance. Garth,in his chamber, was breathing 
his prosperous way through the first refresh- 
ing slumber that had come to him since the 
beginning of his illness. Cuthbert, by an 
occasional movement of the mouth and eye- 
lids, or a slight change of posture, gave it to 
be understood that ere long he would emerge 
from his stupor; but Elinor, whose face had 
the rare charm of looking more lovely in 
sleep than in awakening, dreamed as sweet- 
ly and profoundly as a baby in its cradle. 
These three might have passed for the sole 
occupants of the house. Nikomis, if she 
were within-doors at all, must either haye 
retired to her den in the garret or descend- 
ed into the cellar; and we have no warrant 
for supposing the presence of any other per- 
son besides her. Nevertheless, had one of 
the three sleepers happened to wake up and 
listen intently, a dull intermittent sound 
might have been heard, whence proceeding 
it would have been hard to say, but sound- 
ing as much as any thing like voices con- 
versing together in some corner remote from 
intrusion. Voices, was it? and not rather 
Nikomis humming to herself the burden of 
an Indian chant? or even the wind rum- 
bling in the chimney and sighing hoarsely 
in the attic overhead ? 

However that might be, at all events 
there were none to listen. Sleep, which 
has something sacred in it, and through 
which mankind pass from one day to an- 
other, and from the old to the new, and 
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from darkness into light, and from weari-| Like hers, it was presently repeated, more 
ness to refreshment —sleep brooded over | emphatically than at first; but albeit the 
these three harassed persons, and perhaps | sharp echoes traveled through the old hous 
brought them visions of a serener state of | from top to bottom, visiting every darksome 
things to come. So sound was their repose, | nook and corner, and even finding their way 
it would have needed a disturbance far loud-| into Garth’s long-neglected studio, where 
er than a distant murmur of voices or the | the tragic picture of Lady Eleanor’s wed. 
complaining of the wind to have aroused | ding stood dusty on the easel, no one came 
the least rapt among them. They had sur- forward to open the door and give the yis- 
rendered their own self-guardianship, and | itor, whoever he might be, a hospitabl 
lay helpless and exposed to whatever dan-| Urmson welcome. Cuthbert, indeed, sighed 
ger might have menaced them. But angels, | uneasily, and half opened his eyes for a mo- 
it has been said, watch with especial jeal-| ment; but no one else stirred; and Nikomis, 
ousy over those who sleep, and perhaps the | if she were not asleep as well as the rest 
most fortunate thing that can happen to| was strangely neglectful of her duties. By 
the unfortunate is to sink down in uncon- and-by the visitor, who seemed to be of a 
scious slumber at the moment when they} bold and impatient disposition, threw the 
have done whatever they could do, in vain. | door open, entered, and closed it again w 

The sun had passed the highest point that | a reverberating bang. He paused a moment 
he would attain that day, before this peace- | in the hall, and then began an exploration 
ful condition of affairs seemed likely to be | of the rooms on the lower floor. Finding 
broken in upon. But soon after noon there | nothing there, he trod hastily down the wide 
was an alert, firm step upon the threshold | passage to the staircase, up which he bound- 
of Urmburst, and a brisk knocking at the | ed with the light activity of youth, and aft- 
door. The knock, like Elinor’s earlier in| er another short pause at the top to listen 
the day, was not responded to, though the | and reconnoitre, he turned to the right, and 
murmurs of the wind in the chimney seemed walked directly into the room where Mr, 
to have been startled into silence by it. | Urmson and Elinor were reposing. 


ith 
itn 


THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 
Vatirys lay in sunny vapor, | 
And a radiance mild was shed 
From each tree that like a taper 
At a feast stood. Then we said, 
“Our feast, too, shall soon be spread, 
Of good Thanksgiving turkey.” 


And already still November 
Drapes her snowy table here. 
Fetch a log, then; coax the ember; 
Fill your hearts with old-time cheer: . ; 
‘ Some have gone away and tarried 
Heaven be thanked for one more year, - 5 : 
And our Thanksgiving turkey ! Strangely long by some strange wave ; 
é nN ie KS2 ha ACY. ‘ Bo 5 f . 
: . . Some have turned to foes; we carried 
Some unto the pine-girt grave: 
They'll come no more so joyous-bray 
To take Thanksgiving turkey. 


Unseen tears, perhaps, from eyes 
That look beyond the board where li 
Our plain Thanksgiving turkey 
See around us drawing nearer 
Those faint yearning shapes of air— 
Friends than whom earth holds none deat 
No—alas! they are not there: 
Have they, then, forgot to share 
Our good Thanksgiving turkey ? 


Welcome, brothers—all our party 
Gathered in the homestead old! 
Shake the snow off, and with hearty 

oe behakes drive aw a the cold ; Nay, repine not. Let our laughter 
‘ise your plate you'll hardly hold tan Bike tired L Xe 
Of good Thanksgiving turkey. Mg Pyrite. at SD Seer 
. _ . Soon we touch the wide Hereafter, 
When the skies are sad and murky, Snow-field yet untrod of men: 
Tis a cheerful thing to meet 
Round this homely roast of turkey— 
Pilgrims,  egpeant: de appeainan _ a | And though not, ’twere stil! ungrateful 
Then, with earnest grace, to eat bey as ice . ‘ 
2 seen Scheie, bealeee: Mid such warm companionhood 
nakgtines P To forecast the future fateful, 
Finding there no balanced good. 
‘Tis but a type of finer food, 
This plain Thanksgiving turkey ; 


Shall we meet once more—and when ? 
To eat Thanksgiving turkey ? 





And the merry feast is freighted 
With its meanings true and deep. 
Those we've loved and those we've hated, 
pa ty ge — Of higher gifts a quaint reminder. 
With plump Thanksgiving turkey T Then let the bounty do he best 
o make us gladder, stronger, kinder. 
Bid no ghost to be our guest, 
But eat as those now gone to rest 
Once ate Thanksgiving turkey. 
G. P. Lararor. 


But how many hearts must tingle 
Now with mournful memories ! 
In the festal wine shall mingle 





THE CAPTAIN’S SACRIFICE. 

rVVHERE are heroic souls who snatch their 

| hard living from the perilous toils of our 
Northern lakes. Rough and rude, perhaps, 
but not the less are they heroes. George 
Manly was suchaman. He had begun life 
as the son of a lake skipper, working his 
wav by manly independence and straight- 
fi rward honesty, until, at twenty-seven, he 
was master of his own schooner, and had 
placed his old mother above want. His fa- 
ther died a year before he was ranked among 
the owners of lake craft, blessing the son 
who had smoothed his way into the dark 
yalley. Laboring for the sake of his par- 
ents, the young sailor had but little time to 
sive to other matters or to think of his own 
pleasure. He had his dreams (what young 
man has not?) of a home of his own, and a 
loving woman to fill and make it bright. 
But he had elosed his eyes to the thought 
until, at twenty-six, men called him a cynic 
because he avoided women. He was no cyn- 
ic when the ery of the needy was heard, no 
cynie when those in distress called on him 
for aid. 

He was hurrying home one night through 
the darkened streets of the city, having just 
entered port from Chicago with a cargo of 
grain. It was a bitter night, and the cold 
rain drove in his face and chilled him to the 
He wrapped his water-proof coat 
about him and laughed at the storm. Sud- 
denly he heard a ery, and, turning, saw a 
woman sink fainting to the pavement. It 
was an old woman, in the dress of the poor- 
er class, carrying a bundle. He lifted her 
and carried her into a drug store, where she 
was revived, while he stood by waiting un- 
til she could speak. 

“Where do you live?” he asked, kindly. 


pone, 


“T was going to 150 Mount Street,” she | 


gasped, “to Captain Archer’s. Let me go, 
good people. The captain is sick and needs 
me. 

“You can not walk.” 

“TI will,” replied the stout old creature. 
“He needs me, and I was his nurse.” 

“Tl get a cab and take her up,” said 
Manly. “Make her wait.” 

So they retained her while he hurried out 
to get a cab, and when it came they drove 
through the night and storm to 150 Mount 
Street, and Manly ran up the steps, half car- 
rying the old lady, who was still weak. His 
ring at the bell was answered, not by a serv- 
ant, but by a young lady, who held a lamp 
aloft to see who were at the door. As she 
stood there, with a flood of yellow light fall- 
ing about her, the young man thought he 
had never seen any thing so beautiful, and, 
like Prince Geraint, when he saw Enid at her 
father’s ruined home, he felt that this was 

“The one maid for him.” 
Her fair hair was banded back in great 
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braids from her high forehead, and her eyes 
shone with a happy light. A plain wrapper 
of some dark material was confined at the 
waist by a girdle clasped by a golden buckle, 
and he caught a glimpse of a little foot peep- 
ing out beneath. Seeing the startled look 
on her face, he hastened to explain. 

“Yon must not be frightened, miss,” he 
said. “This old lady was taken ill in the 
street, and [happened to be near, so I brought 
her here, as she said she must come to 150 
Mount Street.” 

“You are very kind,” 


replied the girl, in 
her sweet low voice. 


“My father was un- 
well, and sent for his old nurse, but he did 
not think she would come out upon such a 
night as this. Are you better now, aunty ?” 

“She calls me aunty, the darlin’,” said 
the old lady, “though I’m no more kin to 
her than you, blessin’s on your handsome 
face! It’s few young men would take the 
trouble for an old dame like me.” 

“The gentleman must be very wet,” said 
the girl. “Shall I not show you a room 
where you can have a fire? It will be a 
pleasure to me.” 


“Thank you, miss,” said the young man, 
bashfully, turning his wet cap in his hands. 
*“ But Pve an old mother at home that will 
be anxious about me, as I’m a sailor, and 

| she knows I passed the Welland, and will 
expect me.” 

“ But you must leave your name, Sir. My 
father is a sailor too, and will want to thank 
you.” 
| “No need of that, miss. I only did as any 
|one with the heart of a man would have 

done. But he knows me well enough—Cap- 
| tain George Manly, of the schooner Flying 
| Arrow.” 
“Indeed!” she said, with a bright smile. 
| “I have heard him speak of you often, and 
after what I have seen to-night, I can well 
believe all his praise of you.” 
| Poor George blushed to the very roots of 
| his hair, and plunged into the cab, order- 
ing the driver, in sailor fashion, to “ heave 
ahead,” and was driven rapidly home. Next 
day, while he was on the schooner, a boy 
came down with a note from Captain Arch- 
er, asking him to come up; and he was only 
| too glad to avail himself of the invitation, 
though he would not acknowledge that he 
| wished to get another glimpse of Myra Arch- 
| er’s beautiful face. He went in the evening, 
|and Captain Archer, somewhat recovered 
| from his indisposition, received him with the 
| bluff weleome which only sailors can give, 
and made him feel at home at once. Then 
Myra came in, radiant in beauty, and played 
melodies, mournful and gay, with a feeling 
and expression which the young sailor had 
never dreamed of. He sat in a perfect maze, 
| watching her white fingers threading in and 
| out among the keys of the piano-forte, and 
| evoking sweet music from the depths of the 
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old instrument. He would have sat there 
for hours watching her and listening to the 
music, but Captain Archer would not have 
it. le liked to talk. 

“ Stop clawing that piano, Myra,” he said, 
laughing. “What do you mean? When 
my young friend Manly comes to see me, do 
you think I do not want to hear him talk? 
There, get a chair on this side of the fire. 
I’m glad you got in just as you did last 
night, George, for, late in the fall as it is, the 
is dangerous. Did you hear of any 
wrecks ?” 

“ Ay, indeed; the upper lake coast is lined 
with them. Thunder Bay is full of them, and 
I saw a bark ashore off Nine-mile Point, but 
her crew had left her. The Bermuda was in 
Port Dalhousie when I left, with a broken 
foremast. She will be down to-morrow, I 
reckon.” 

“Tt is a terrible life you live,” said Myra, 
softly. She was sitting on a low stool, with 
her head upon her father’s knee. “I used to 
fall asleep nights, and when the wind rose, 
I would be awake in a moment, thinking of 
dear papa.” 

“She’s tender-hearted, is my little girl,” 
said the captain, laying a caressing hand 
upon her head—* mighty tender-hearted, to 
be sure. I’m going to tell you a story about 
that an old 


coas 


Ss 


a man sails these lakes; not 


man, yet in experience he is as old as the | 


He used to sail a little 
sloop out of this port, and went a matter of 
forty miles up the coast for any load he could 
get. It wasn’t much of a boat, you under- 
stand. 
and one of them was in the cabin sick with 
the ague.” 

“ Captain!” said George, faintly. 

“Well, what is it? Don’t cross my hawse 
in that manner, you young lubber. Let me 
tell the story.” 

“T wish you wouldn't,” said George. 

“ Nonsense. You can see how short-hand- 


grayest among us. 


ed this young un was, with only one man | 


to manage a pretty heavy sheet, for some 
one had to steer; and there came up one 


of the biggest blows we had that year—a | 


squall, I ought to have said. When it struck 
her she had every thing reefed snug, so it 
did no harm to the sloop, but it washed the 
sailor before the mast overboard. 


and sail on before the wind ? 
it. 


after that man. 


young tarry-jacket, eh? What 


to hear good deeds spoken of, can you ?” 





He had two men besides himself, | 


What do | 
you think he did, this young captain? Did 
he leave that struggling man to his fate, 
Not a bit of | 
He threw her up into the wind, fasten- 
ed the tiller, and ran down to bring the sick 
man up in his arms, and brought him on 
deck, propped him up against the helm, and 
got out a little dingy the sloop carried—not 
much bigger than a Panama hat—and went 
What do you think of that 
are you 
blushing at, George Manly ? You can’t bear 


“He did it,” said Myra, with a 
face. “He must not deny it, for I won't ag 
lieve him.” 

He passed a pieasant evening, and af 


Ller 


that found it very convenient to drop into 
the captain’s house during the winter eyey 
ings to play a game of chess with him. And 
when the captain was not at home—and 
was astonishing how often that happened 
—he would stay to sing duets with Myra. 
George had a magnificent voice, and they 
sang well together. The winter wore away, 
and George had fitted out the Flying Arrow 
for her upward trip, when Captain Archer 
came down to the boat. 

“You don’t go out to-night, George?” hoe 
said. 

“T think so. The wind turns at mid 
night, and I think I must take advantage 
of it.” 

“Then you will have plenty of time. 
Where have you been the last two weeks? 
Myra had something to tell you. I mu 
do it myself. My little girl is going to be 
married to-night.” 
| George turned quickly away, and looked 
steadily across the harbor for a moment be- 
fore he could trust himself to speak. 

“Isn’t it rather sudden ?” 

“Well, yes. Ill tell you about it. You 
see, he lives in Toronto, Gale Merrick does, 
and it was there my little girl met him. 
They have been engaged over a year. | 
wonder she never told you, for she always 
said, if she could trust any one on earth, it 
would be George Manly.” 

“Tm glad she likes me,” said George, in a 
cold, dry tone. “I wish her every joy that 
can come to woman. She'll be a true wife 
to him, and she’ll deserve all the love that 
any man could give her.” 

“Why, you’ve got to come yourself, 
| George. Do you think Myra would be mar- 
| ried and you not there? Why, there isn’t a 
man on earth she honors more than you, and 
I believe if she hadn’t met Gale, and been 
promised to him before she saw you, she 
would have given her heart to you.” 

“No,” said George, sadly. “ Nosuch luck. 
I—I don’t think I can come, captain. Say 
I wish them happy, but I can’t get away. I 
would if I could.” 

“T don’t believe she will take no for an 
answer, then,” said the captain. “She'll 
send the carriage down for you, sure.” 

And so she did. But George had disap- 
peared, and none of the sailors seemed to 
know where he had gone. The carriage 
came twice, but each time he was away. 
Where was he? Crouched down in a se- 
cluded corner of the lumber-yard near at 
hand, fighting the battle with his true, hon- 
est heart. “I could have loved her dearly,” 
he said. “Life seems ended. And she ask- 
ed me to come and see her marriage, the in- 
| nocent child! .She never knew I loved her, 
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never knew how my heart was crying out 
to her night and day. Oh, Myra! Myra!” 

He was so near the schooner that he heard 
the carriage come and go twice, and was 
lad it had not found him. Then his mood 
changed, and he felt that he must see her 
yefore she changed her maiden name, or 
die. He went to the schooner, threw off the 
blouse which he wore over his clothing, and 
went up. A servant met him in the hall. 

“ He’s come! he’s come!” she cried. “Oh, 
Mr. George, this will so please Miss Myra! 
She was almost erying because you would 
ot come to see her married, and the car- 
riage has just gone for you again.” 

“]T suppose I could not see her before— 
before she is married?” faltered George. 

“Tl ask,” said the girl. “I know she’ll 
come. Go into the parlor and I'll send her 
lown.” 

Soon there was a rustle of muslin, and 
Myra floated into the room, so full of beauty 
and light that poor George stood, like one 
transfixed, gazing at her. Radiant! That 
was a tame word to describe such beauty 
as hers in her bridal dress. She gave him 
both hands in the hearty manner which had 
always characterized her treatment of him, 
and he took them in a clasp which made 
her start. 

“You dear, good George!” she said. “So 
you thought better of it and came, after all. 
I would never have forgiven you if you had 
staid away—never, never.” 

“Tam glad I came,” he said, softly. “It 
is better so—better, far better. I wish I 
knew the man you are to marry. He must 
be a good man to be worthy of you.” 

“How highly you think of ne, George! 
she said. “I do not deserve it at your 
hands; but I would rather have you think 
well of me than any man—except Gale—in 
the wide world. There, you must let me 
go, for the bride-maids are calling me, and 
Iam not quite ready. How do I look ?” 

He gave her such a look that she needed 
no other answer, but fled with glowing 
cheeks up the stairs. An hour after, George 
Manly stood in the shadow of the window- 
curtain, and saw her standing with her 
lover, and heard the solemn words fall from 
the lips of the divine: “And whom God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” 


Two years passed, and the captain of the 
Flying Arrow was captain of a propeller 
which brought passengers and merchandise 
from the upper lakes. Those who knew 
him best were aware that he was pressed 
down by some great sorrow, but no one had 
known his grief except his mother. He had 
told her his story, and she fell upon his neck 
and wept for him, “as one whom his mother 
had comforted.” But she was now at rest. 

The propeller was passing out of the last 
lock in the Welland, and George was for- 


“Jv 


ward, watching her carefully, when passen- 
gers came on board. He had not time to 
attend to them then; but when the boat 
was fairly out of Dalhousie, and the mate 
could take care of her, he went into the 
dining saloon, for the dinner bell was ring- 
ing. They had few first-cabin passengers 
that day, though the steerage was full to 
overflowing. Most of these had already 
taken their seats, and George had begun to 
carve the meat, when the door leading to 
the ladies’ cabin opened, and a gentleman 
came in, followed by a lady. he carving- 
knife dropped from George Manly’s hand; 
for Myra stood before him, with the flush 
of happiness upon her cheek, and her eyes 
dancing with fun as they sought out George’s 
face. They came forward, and he rose quick- 
ly, and greeted them as if they had been his 
brother and sister. Myra was unaffectedly 
glad to see him, and asked him questions 
of her old home, her father, and friends, and 
George answered her as well as he could. 
He could not see that she had changed in 
any respect—a little more matronly in fig- 
ure, perhaps, but nothing more. Her eyes 
had the same old light in them which he 
remembered so well, and her voice was as 
sweet asever. When dinner was over, Myra 
rose with an important air, and beckoned 
George to come. 

“Thave something to show you, Sir. You 
are to come with me at once, and tell me 
what you think.” 

George followed her mechanically into 
the ladies’ cabin. A nurse sat upon a sofa 
near the upper end of the cabin, holding in 
her arms a baby—Myra’s child. The young 
mother was down upon her knees beside it, 
pressing her lips to the sweet mouth of the 
child, which crowed and stretched out its 
little hands to her. 

“Why don’t you speak to him, George ?” 
she said, pouting. “You don’t hardly even 
look at him, you wicked creature, and you 
don’t know what his name is.” 

“How could I know?” said George. “I 
hope he has a good name. 

“He has the name of a good man and a 
brave one,” she answered. 

“Your father’s ?” 

“George Gale Merrick. Now what do 
you think of it? I would have it, George, 
because I want, when my little child is old 
enough to understand what I mean, to point 
him out a model, and I want no better one 
than I have found.” 

The little fellow was stretching out his 
hands to George, who could not resist the 
child’s pleading gesture, and took the little 
fellow in his arms. His voice broke as he 
tried to speak. 

“You don’t know how I feel it,” he said, 
“that you should name your little child 
after me. I am not likely to have one by 
my own fireside, and it will be something to 
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remember with pleasure in my lonely voy- 
ages that somewhere on the earth there lives 


a child who bears my name.” 


“ George,” said Myra, inexpressibly touch- 


ed by the melancholy cadence of his voice 
““why do you live a lonely life? There are 


dozens of girls I know who would be proud 


to be your wife.” 


“It can never be,” he said, gently. And | 
the solemn waves seemed to take up and 
sound the melancholy words. Myra had | 
never dreamed of the true solution of George 


Manly’s sorrow. 
had looked at 


gazing upon the sweet face of the child, an 


indefinable suggestion crossed her mind as 


to the cause of his gloom. Through the day 
he came to the cabin often; and once when 


Myra missed the child, the nurse told her | aft. 
that “the captin” had taken it on deck. | 


She went out to look for him, and found 


him seated in the shadow of the cabin, the | 


arms of the boy about his neck, and its lit- 
tle face pressed against his bearded cheek. 
“T knew you had stolen him,” said Myra. 
Sut the boy clung to his new protector, and 
crowed defiance to his mother. She drew a 
deck chair near the rail, looking out across 
the tranquil water. They were just steam- 
ing past Charlotte, and the long line of green 
coast lay bright before their eyes. George, 


looking at the northern sky, gave a sudden | 


start, and a new trouble came into his face. 
He did not like the appearance of the sky. 
He had seen it look like that before terrific 
squalls, and he went away to prepare for 
danger. The sun set in a blazing sky, but 


it was the wrong kind of red—a lurid, fiery | 


glare. The sailors shook their heads and 
looked significantly at each other. Myra, 
surprised by these strange glances, asked, 
“What is the matter, George ?” 
“ A capful of wind yonder, perhaps—noth- 
ing tospeak of. You go into your cabin and 


never mind it. If there is any real danger, | 


1 will be the first one to tell you, never fear. 


Take her into the cabin, Gale, and don’t mind | 


the chatter of my men. If the lubbers had 
never sailed the lake, I wouldn’t blame them 
so much. But—I don’t like this. Go into 
the cabin.” 

The wind began to rise in fitful gusts, and 


the steamer was rushing through the water | 


at her best speed, the foam piling itself in 


white masses about her cut-water. Below, | 


her great heart throbbed and beat, while 


the firemen, smoke-begrimed and perspiring, | 


piled wood in the furnace, and the engineer 
obeyed the order which came through the 
speaking tube to put on speed. Night came 
on, and the waves seemed to go down for a 
moment, and it was almost a calm, and then, 


In their intercourse she ; 
him as one immeasurably | but bold and confident, kept his station } 
above her, to whom her childish chatter 

was simply amusing. But that he should | 
love her! she would have laughed at the 
idea. Yet as she saw George standing there, | 


without a moment’s warning, the 
struck them on the beam. 
| craft went down in that fierce gust, 
even the steamer felt it. 
, | leeward, and every thing upon the wind. 


squall 
| Many a sailing 
and 


As she heeled to 


>| ward side went thundering across the deck 
a wail of despair was heard among the pas 
sengers. But, in obedience to the captain’ 
order, the steamer’s course was changed so 
that its bow pointed “into the wind’s « 
while the fierce squall roared about her, and 
|a~ watery deluge swept across her decks 
| George Manly, drenched by the icy fi 


1ood 


Ve 


C- 


hind the wheel-house, holding in one hand 
the speaking tube, and in the other a trum) 
| et, for in the roar of the elements no human 
voice could have any power. A confused 
shout arose as a crowd of drenched passen- 
gers came rushing forward. 

“Silence there, fore and aft!” cried the 
young sailor. ‘ Watkins, take those people 

What do they mean by this conduet 

when we are busy ?” 
| The mate drove his confused flock before 
him to the after-cabin, locked them in, and 
pocketed the key, in spite of their remon- 
|strances. He knew that they were safe if 
in that dark night they did not meet some 
other craft upward bound. The captain 
kept his lights up, the pyramid of colored 
| lamps which tells of the coming of a steam- 
|er, and anxiously watched for those othet 
| lights which he must avoid. 


Sea after sea 
| deluged them, and swept the decks clean of 
| every thing not secure; but the sturdy sail- 
| ors laughed at them. George called the first 
| mate to his place, gave him the trumpet, and 
| Went into his cabin for a night-glass, when 
| he was aware that some one was sitting ona 
| stool in the forward cabin looking out at the 
| window, and trying in vain to pierce the 
| thick darkness beyond. 

“Who is this ?” he said. 

“Tt is I, George,” said the musical voice 
| he had so loved to hear. “I could not stay 

in the cabin among that crowd of frightened 
people. Let me stay here.” 
| “If you like it better,’ he answered. 
| “Where is the child, and Gale ?” 
“They are inthe cabin. Gale is not afraid, 
| and is trying to calm those poor frightened 
| souls. He is a brave man, George.” 

“T know it,” said George, slowly. “I 
Crash! Every thing seemed to reel as if 
| a lightning stroke had touched the steamer 
and shivered her at once. <A wild, piercing 
ery, heard above the roar and rush of the 
tempest, a terrible, agonizing scream from 
| half a hundred throats, told what had hap- 
pened. Some unfortunate craft at the mer- 
cy of the waves, without lights, or unable 
| to raise them, had met the steamer in full 
|career. There can be no conception of the 
| terrible force of such a meeting. The crash- 
|ing timbers, the shrieks of brave men, rose 





tbove the turmoil of nature. Then the 
a amer reeled on, staggering like a drunk- 
en man, and the unfortunate craft was blot- 
red out. George had caught Myra, and held 
her close until the first tumult had subsided, 
and he felt the steamer gliding on unob- 
structed, when he released her, and rush- 
d out into the gloom and took command of 
the steamer again. For two hours they 
rushed on, and the storm subsided, when 
the mate came to him, and whispered, in a 
horrified voice, 

“We have sprung a leak!” 

For a single instant the two men looked 

t each other in horrified surprise, and then 
George sprang for his trumpet. “To the 
pumps!” he cried. “Work with a will, 
men. 

They worked as only men can who are 
fighting for their lives. But, fast as they 
labored, the water poured in faster than the 
numps could draw it out. It gained, inch 
by inch, and George hurried about, prepar- 
ing the boats for the salvation of the pas- 
sengers. The storm had subsided as quick- 
ly as it rose, but though they now rocked 
upon the waves, they felt that they 
doomed. 

“Get out the boats!’ 
“Pumps can’t save us. The steamer must 
go down.” 

They made a rush for the boat on the 
starboard quarter, but George Manly stood 
before it, a revolver in his hand, and warned 
them sternly back: “I am captain of this 
boat yet, and my passengers shall be saved 
first, ny crew next, myself last of all. But 
the man who lays a finger upon any of these 
boats, except I order it, is a dead man.” 

They quailed before the determined cap- 
tain, and when he called to certain ones 
to help lower away the boat, they quietly 
obeyed him. One by one the frightened 
passengers descended, until there was only 
room left for the four rowers and the mate 
who was to command the boat. “Away 
with you,” said George. “ You’ve a compass, 
Watkins ?” 

“Ay, ay, Sir. God bless you, captain!” 

The boat pushed off, and the remaining 
one was lowered. It was larger than the 
one which had just left the steamer, but not 
large enough to hold all. George, with his 
own hand, placed Myra in the boat, and put 
the child in her arms. No one remained 
upon the steamer except Myra’s husband 
and Manly. The sailors began to grumble. 

“Come along,cap. She is getting heavy. 
But both of you can’t come in this boat; she 
won't stand it.” 

“T know it,” said George, calmly. “Iam 
not going with you. Gale Merrick, get into 
that boat. The steamer will not be afloat 
in fifteen minutes.” 

“T will not go,” said Gale. 
“You must,” replied George, almost fierce- 
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cried the sailors. 
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ly. “And before you go I want you to take 
this letter. When you know that I am dead, 
give it to your wife. If I live, return it to 
me.” 

He thrust the sealed letter into the hand 
of the husband, and seizing him suddenly, 
forced him into the boat, and cast off the 
painter. The boat and steamer parted in 
the darkness, and George Manly remained 
upon the ill-fated craft, happy in the con- 
sciousness that he had heard her voice pray- 
ing them to return and save him. He was 
glad they did not attempt it. The boat was 
loaded heavily already, and his weight would 
be too much. Climbing to the quarter-deck, 
he sat calmly down and awaited his fate. 
The last they saw of him, under the glare 
of the steamer’s lamps, was his hand stretch- 
ed out in a mute gesture of farewell. Liv- 
ing, no man ever saw his face again, and it 
was two days after when they found his 
body upon the sands. When he was buried, 
Myra’s husband brought the package which 
this brave man forced into his hand upon 
that fearful night, and opened it. He had 
written hastily in pencil, 

*““Myra,—Farewell until the coming of a brighter 
morning. Groner.” 

Inclosed was a will, bequeathing all his 
property to Myra. He had made this will 
long ago, and carried it with him, directed 
to her. He had written in pencil beneath 
it, “Teach the little child to think kindly of 
the man whose name he bears.” Myra never 
forgot that prayer, and in the after-days her 
son revered the memory of no man more than 
that of the young hero who died in the dark- 
ness that other lives might be saved. 


MUSCADINES. 
Sonrr September, robed in gray and dun, 
Smiled from the forest in half-pensive wise ; 
A misty sweetness shone in her mild eyes, 
And o’er her cheek a shy flush went and came, 
As, flashing warm between 
The autumnal leaves of slowly dying green, 
The sovereign sun 
Did gently kiss her; then (in ruthful mood 
For the vague fears of modest maidenhood) 
As gently and as lovingly retire 
Behind the foliaged scre 
Veiling his swift desire 





Even as a king, wed to some virgin qneen, 

Might doom his sight to blissful, brief eclipse, 
After his tender lips 

Had touched the maiden’s trembling soul to flame. 


Through ehine and shade, 
Thoughtful, I trod the tranquil forest glade, 
Upglancing oft 
To watch the rainless cloudlets, white and soft, 
Sail o’er the placid ocean of the sky. 
The breeze was like a sleeping infant's sigh, 
Measured and low, or, in quick palpitant thrills, 
An instant swept the sylvan depths apart, 
To pass, and die 
Far off, far off, within the shrouded heart 
Of immemorial hills. 
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ited upon my mouth! 
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an old 
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Lost to the sights and sounds of mortal day. 


romance 


yt 


1ys, my spirit lapsed away 


Lost to all earthly sounds and sights was I; 
But blithesomely, 
new being’s wondrous dawn, 
, swift, yet gently drawn, 

the 


; seemed to open, and I saw, 


As stirred by 


some 


of light Creatures on grass, 
joyance checked by awe, 
itudinous c ympany 
e forms and faces, quaint, or bright 
With true Elysian ht, 


iiry fantasies of Eld, 


lig 
hig 


As once, in f 
High-he xd Poets through the wilds beheld 
Of 
At spring-tide moru or holy hush of night. 


shadowy dales and lone sea beaches pass 


Then, to an airy measure, 

Night at noon 
frail beauty of an April moon, 

igh woven paces, 


as the sea winds when the 


Clasps the 
- 


Thre at soft-circling leisure 
They 1 elusive 
The forest coverts—all live woodland things, 
Black-eyed or brown, 
, or uppoiser ing 
about them, ’mid the indolent motion 
billowy verdures rippling slow 
As the long languid underflow 
some star-tranced, voluptuous southern Ocean. 
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“d wit grace adown 
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dened, and as flower-wronght t 
Stretched by incautious hands, 
the midst with noiseless wrench asunder, 


The circle w ands, 


Break in 

So brake the Dancers now, to form in line 

Down the deep glade; above, the shifting: lights 

gh massive tree boles on majestic heights— 
The blossomed turf thereunder— 

Whence, fair and fine, 
Twinkling like stars that hasten to be drawn 
Close to the breast of Dawn, 
their blue veins pulsing ficet, 


Throu 


Shone, with 
Innumerable feet, 
White as the splendors of the Milky Way, 
Yet rosy warm as opening tropic day, 
With lithe free limbs of curvature divine, 
And dazzling bosoms of unveiled glow, 
Save where the long ethereal tresses stray 


Across their unimaginable snow. 


One after one, 
By sunrays kissed or fugitive shades o’errun, 
All vision-like they passed me. First there came 
A Dryad coy, her sweet head bowed in shame, 
And o'er her neck and half-averted face 
The faintest « > trace 


lelicat 
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| Of the charmed life-blood pulsing softly pu 
| Next, with bold footsteps. 1 
And firm as bases of her own proud | ‘ 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, upon her lofty head 
A fragrant crown of leaves, purple and red. 
Chanting a lay clear as the mountain ri I's, 
A frank-faced Oread turned on me 
Her fearless glances, laughter-lit, and fré 
As the large gestures and the liberal air 
With which I viewed her f 
Down the lone valley land, 
Pausing betimes to wave her happy hand 
As in farewell; but ere her presence died 
Wholly away, 
Her voice of golden swell 
Did also breathe farewell. 
Farewell, farewell, the sylvan echoes sich 
From rock-bound summit to rich-bloss 
Farewell, farewell! 


uns, Satyrs, flitted past me—the whol 
Of woodland births uncouth— 
Until I seemed, in sooth, 
Far from the garish track 
Of these loud days to have wandered, joyful 
Along the paths, beneath the crystal sky 
Of long, long perished Arcady. 


But last of all, filling the haunted spa 
With odors of the flower-enamored tid 
Whose wavelets love through many a s 
Of the deep dell and breezeless bosk to ¢ 

Stole by, lightsome and slim 
As Dian’s self in each soft sinuous limb, 

Her arms outstretched, as if in act to swim 
The air, as erst the waters of her home, 

A Naiad, sparkling as the fleckless foam 
Of the coo] fountain-head whereby she dwells. 


O’er her sloped shoulders and the pure pin! 

Of either virginal breast is richly rolled 
| (O rare, miraculous flood !) 

The torrent of her freed locks’ shimmering g 
Through which the gleams of rainbow-colored s 
And pearis of moon-like radiance flash and float 
| Round her immaculate throat. 
} 

Clothed in her beauty only, wandered she, 
"Mid the moist herbage, to the streamlet’s edge, 
Where, girt by silvery rushes and brown sedge, 
She faded slowly, slowly, as a star 

Fades in the gloaming—on the bosom bowed 

Of some half-luminous cloud 
| Above the wan waste waters of the sea. 


| Then, sense and spirit fading inward too, 
I slept oblivious; through the dim dumb hours, 
Safely encouched on autumn leaves and 
| I slept as sleep the unperturbed dead. 
At length the wind of evening, keenly chill, 
Swept round the darkening hill; 
| There throbbed the rush of hurried wings o'er! 
3lent with aerial murmurs of the pine, 
Just whispering twilight. On my brow the dé 
| Dropped softly; and I woke to all the low 
Strange sounds of twilight woods that come a 
| So fitfully; and o'er the sun’s decline, 
| Through the green mist of foliage flickering hi, 
Beheld, with dreamy eye, 
| Sweet Venus glittering in the stainless blue. 


flowers, 


Thus the day closed whereon I drank the wine 
The liquid magic of the Muscadine. 
Pavt Hayne. 
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CHAPTER VI. installed in her big soft chair by the win- 
aot <> |dow. She seemed unprepared for our ap- 
MADAME VALMY. 
pearance, but her embarrassment did not 
MNHE key which Madame Valmy had ask- } last. 
| ed me for was not to be found, my cous- * Well, Sid, here are some w itnesses,” said 
wrote, and Pauline and I went one day to | the captain. “Now we shall get the busi- 
e village lock-smith and ordered another | ness settled.” 
ts place. A huge foolscap lay on the table, embla- 
“Madame Valmy’s Thérése has already | zoned in Gothic letters with, “ Will of Cap- 
een here to tell me to make one,” said Le-| tain J. Beauvoir Thompson, of Amphlett 
roux, the lock-smith. “She desired me to} Hall, Lancaster.” M. Fontaine was writing 
send vou the account.” something at a side table. } 
Madame Coqueau, the lock-smith’s moth- | hand to us and went on. 
er-in-law, who was the village newsmonger, | “ There !” 


He waved his 


said the captain, as Fontaine 
here chimed in. ‘The captain’s cider and finished. “Thank you, Fongtaine. And 
Champagne had arrived,” she said. “No | how, in case of any thing happening to me 
wonder they were in want of a key. And | between this and the weddin’, I shall feel 
that Thérése, for all her grim airs, was as| sure that you won’t be put upon, my poor 
fond of a bottle of good wine as others with | little woman. I know I’m absurd, but—” 
half her pretensions.” He walked across to where Madame Valmy 

Madame Coqueau evidently shared my | was sitting. 

dislike to Thérése. Pauline and I said good- | She did not notice him at first. “Why 
by to Madame Coqueau, good-day to the | do you persist in dwelling upon such dread- 
curé, whom we passed. We were walking | ful thoughts ?” said she, starting up sudden- 
home leisurely up the street, chattering and | ly, with a glance at Pauline. “ Why trouble 


looking about. I had just asked where the | yourself about me? I should manage some- 


captain was living, when we passed a low | how, anyhow, as I did before I knew you. 

white house, covered with a trellis. What should I want else if I had not my 
“This is his house,” said Pauline, “and /} foolish, foolish—” i 

that is the doctor’s opposite.” Here she pulled out her handkerchief. 
Then we came to the gates of the Pavil-| “There! there! don’t cry, dear; it is all 


ion, which were open, for Captain Thompson | nonsense,” said he. “You get anxious, you 
was crossing the court-yard from the house. | silly child ;” and his voice softened. “Why, 
He was looking very smiling and trim, as} it was something you said yourself last night 
nsual. He took off his hat ‘when he saw us, | which put it all into my head. It is only a 
stopped, and came up to Pauline, saying: | fancy. I sha’n’t die any the sooner for writ- 

“T was just going in search of a good-| ing my name upon a piece of paper.” 
natured person, mademoiselle. Would you} As he walked back to the table, the door 
consent to do me a favor? Fongtaine has | opened, and-Thérése looked in. He was de- 
been drawing up a paper for me. Sidonie | liberately writing his name with a flourish ; 
can’t sign, because she is interested. We| Madame Valmy was watching him; and I, 
want some one to witness my signature, and | looking up, saw Thérése’s strange eyes re- 
if you young Indies would be so kind as to | flected in the glass. Then Pauline witnessed 
come in for « minute, every thing would | the signature; and as she, too, suddenly met 
be en reggel s is very good of you,” as | this strange fixed glance, she turned pale. 
he stood by us pass. We went up “What is it, Thérése?” said she. “Why 
the steps ¢ i the kitchen. Thérése | do you look at me like that?” 
was standin 1e door with a saucepan; Thérése gave no answer, but walked away. 
in her hand tine said “ Good-morning,” Madame accompanied us to the door. She 
but Thérés *t answer. She looked as| embraced Pauline, who seemed to me less 
if she woul liked to throw her sauce- | demonstrative than she had usually been to 
pan at our . [could not imagine what | her friend. At the end of the village street, 
we had don vex her. | by the church, we met Maurice. 

“You mu. ot mind her,” said Captain “Were you coming to meet us?” Pauline 
Thompson, as we came into the dining-room. | asked, brightening up when she saw him. 
“She is in one of her ill humors. Only Si- He looked at her gravely, and said, “ No, 
donie, who is sweetness itself, would put up | I was not, but I will walk back with you if 
with her. She is rude to every one. She} you will allow me.” 
positively refused to witness for us just now, He and Pauline went first; I followed. I 
and that is why I have to trouble you, la- | could not help, as I went along, speculating 
dies.” Then he opened the drawing-room | about Madame Valmy. It seemed to me 
door and ushered us in. Sidonie, in her} that it was Fontaine who had been touched 
sweetest temper and blue trimmings, was | by the captain’s affection for Madame Val- 
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my far more than that lady herself, for she 
certainly was not crying when she pulled 
out her handkerchief. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
COFFEE, 


ENGLISH Parisians are a curious race of 
willing exiles from their own country. I 
remember how I and my companions as 
girls used to feel an odd isolation at times 
and shame for our expatriation. We used to 
hang up our youthful harps by the waters 
of Babylon and lament our captivity, and 
think with longing of the green pastures 
and still waters of our native land; but old- 
er people feel things differently. Captain 
Thompson, for one, was never so well pleased 
as when any body mistook him and his pad- 
dings and his blue boots for a Frenchman. 
He was respected in his own country; he was 
the master of a pretty home there and acom- 
fortable estate; but his dream was to live 
abroad, and to be ordered about by the wid- 
ow. He would have changed his name and 
his nationality, if he could, as he did his 
clothes and all his habits, soon after making 
Madame Valmy’s acquaintance. After he 
knew her, time and space were not, except, 
indeed, so far as they concerned her and her 
wishes. For two years he had lived in her 
presence; he had taught himself French, 
which he spoke with wonderful fluency, and 
an inaccuracy which was almost heroic. Ma- 
dame Valmy used to stop her pretty little 
ears at times; the captain would blush, try 
to correct himself good-humoredly, and go on 
again, after gallantly kissing her fair hand 
by way of making peace. Of his devotion 


to her there was little doubt; her feelings | 
for him used often to puzzle me. She seem- | 


ed to avoid his company, to be bored by him; 


to accept his devotion, his care, his romance, | 


with weariness and impatience. I have seen 
a doubtful look in his honest round face at 
times, and then at a word from her, some 
friendly little sign, he would brighten up 
again. 

Little girls who are not yet of an age 
to be engrossed in conversation or in 
their own affairs are more observant than 
people imagine; and although Pauline 
praised Madame Valmy from morning till 
night, I never heartily responded. She was 
white, she was pink, she was exquisitely 
dressed, she was kind, her eyes were blue 
under her thick fair eyebrows; but it seem- 
ed to me that her kindness, her grace, her 
soft colors, were not the spontaneous out- 
comings of a gentle heart, but the deliberate 
exertion of her wish to please, to seem 
charming to certain persons for purposes of 
her own. It seemed to me that she was 
stupid, and, with all her cleverness, devoid 


of imagination. I remember once seeing 
her push a toddling child out of her wan 
into the gutter; the little thing fell and 
gan to cry; Madame Valmy walked quiet 
on, scarcely glancing to see whether the 
baby was hurt. It was Monsieur Fontaine 
who happened to be on his door-step, wh 
came down, picked the child up, and gaye it 
a sugar-plum, and wiped its face with his 
bandana handkerchief. 

Madame Valmy had been spoiled all her 
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life, by fortune, by misfortune, by trouble of 
every kind. She had married to escape a 
miserable home, but she married a rough 
and jealous and brutal man, whom she had 
never loved, and his cruelty roused all that 
was worst in her nature. Madame Valmy 
seemed to be utterly without the gift of 
conscience. Some people are said not to 
have souls—at least that is the only way in 
which I can account for events which came 
to my knowledge afterward, and which 
never seemed to me quite satisfactorily ex- 
plained away. Sometimes I believe for a 
minute some vague vision of better things 
than her own warmth and ease and greed 
and need for admiration would come before 
her, but these visions were only passing 
ones; at the first nip of cold, the first ef- 
fort of self-restraint, this weak, stubborn, 
reckless creature forgot every thing but her 
own grasping wishes—to be first, to be rich, 
envied, admired, to dazzle and eclipse all 
other women, to fascinate every man within 
her reach, to go to heaven charming M. le 
Curé and M. le Vicaire by the way—I can 
hardly tell what she hoped and what she 
did not hope. She was not grateful, for she 
took every thing as her due, while she had 
the bitter resentments of a person who over- 
estimates her own consequence; but with 
all this, her manner was so charming, so gen- 
tle and sprightly, her laughter was so sym- 
pathetic, her allusions to her past sufferings 
so natural and so simple, that most people 
were utterly convinced by her. Madame 
Fournier and Pauline both thought there 
was no one like their pretty, poor, ill-used 
Madame Valmy. Fournier mistrusted her, 
but Fontaine would have gone to the far- 
thest end of his commune for her, and as 
for our compatriot Captain Thompson, he 
was head and ears in love with her, and con- 


| sidered himself engaged to the sweetest an- 


gel in the world. 

He had first known her at Visy in her 
husband’s lifetime; it was from Valmy that 
he had bought his land and the little house 
in the village which he inhabited. Captain 
Thompson never spoke of those days. I 
have seen him turn quite pale when Fon- 
taine made any allusion to the time when 
they first met. Fontaine was less sensitive, 
and used to give us dark hints of Madame 
Valmy’s history. I remember one evening, 
as we were all strolling across the fields in 
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she sunset, that Fontaine was discoursing 
} the Valmy ménage and stove in his 
g-room. 

‘It is six years since it was put up,” said 
“T remember that the only civility the 
M. Valmy ever showed me was at that 
He came to see it fixed, and gave me 

eral very useful hints.” 

M.Valmy! You knew him, then. What 
+ofman was he ?” said Madame Fournier. 
‘That would not be very easy to tell you,” 

said Fontaine. “ He was a man of military 
age, bronze complexion, a black, pene- 
eye, a taciturn disposition. You 


nav have heard how he locked himself up, 
y his wife too, for the matter of that. 
They say he once kept her for a whole month 

ne of those little cells out of the dining- 


“Who says so ?” cried a voice at our shoul- 
“What a horror!” It was Pauline 

» had joined us. 

‘Ah. mademoiselle!” said Fontaine; “ ex- 
cuse my starting. In reply to your question” 

ud he lowered his voice—“ Madame Pi- 
card mentioned the circumstance to me. 
She lived next door, and she heard it from a 
servant who was soon afterward dismissed.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Pauline. “ M. 
Fontaine, you should not repeat such things.” 

the same, I saw Pauline watching Ma- 
e Valmy that evening with strange looks 
fpity. Well, her troubles were over. Cap- 

n Thompson seemed to be of quite a dif- 

rent temperament from his predecessor, 

d his one regret was that there were not 
more families in the neighborhood with 
vhom there was any possibility of intimacy. 
The retired pastry-cook in the house near 
the church was scarcely an associate for ed- 
cated people; the doctor was a stupid lit- 
tle being, born in the village, and with two 

eas in his head. One was that Madame 
Picard should look kindly on his suit, and 
join her fortune and her cows to his prac- 
tice; the other idea was that an “infusion 

> was a specific for every malady. 

On this particular evening, as we walked 
through the village, Madame Valmy began 
to ask us ail in to drink coffee in her gar- 
aen. 

“Tt is absurd,” said she, “of me to invite 
you down from your pleasant terrace to my 
ittle parterre, but, as you are here, if you 
will come in, the captain shall make the cof- 
fee. Nobody understands the art so well as 
he does. Even Thérése admits his superi- 
ority.” 

As she spoke she led the way, and we all 
followed, one by one. We came in across 
the court-yard, passed through the house, 
and into the garden again, where a table 
was ready laid, and some chairs were set 
out. Thérése, looking as black as usual, 
and not prepared to admit any body’s supe- 
riority, came and went with coffee, cups, and 


plates of biscuit and cakes, clanking her 
wooden shoes. The sky was ablaze, and 80 
were the Michaelmas daisies in Madame 
Valmy’s flower beds. They seemed burning 
with most sweet and dazzling color, A glow 
of autumn spread over the walls and the 
vines, and out beyond the grated door that 
looked upon the road and the stubble fields. 

As I sat there, I looked back into the com- 
fortable house through the drawing-room 
windows. M. Fontaine’s dark innuendoes 
seemed utterly out of place amidst so much 
elegant comfort. How impossible crime and 
sorrow seem when the skies are peacefully 
burning, when the: evil and the good are 
alike resting and enjoying the moment of 
tranquil ease! The captain may have been 
enjoying himself, but he was not resting. 
He came and went, puffing and hospitable, 
with a huge coffee-pot, from which he filled 
our cups. 

“ Prengar, mon fille,” he said to the maid- 
servant over whom he nearly tumbled once, 
coftee-pot and all, in his eagerness to serve 
us. Pauline put out her hand—one of the 
small tables went over; Madame Valmy gave 
a little scream of annoyance; the hot milk 
was spilled over her pale azure dress. 

“ Sidonie! my dear Sidonie, are you hurt ?” 
cried he. 

She laughed, but it was an angry laugh. 
“T am not in the least hurt; it is nothing,” 
she said. ‘“ You have only spoiled my dress, 
and the gleam of 
her blue eyes seemed to say, Pauline, you 
have done it on purpose. “Here, Thérése! 
bring a handkerchief,” she said; “there is 
one in my work-basket.” 

“T know, I saw it there,” cried Maurice, 
eagerly jumping and running into the house. 

I thought Pauline looked a little sur- 
prised that Maurice should be so much at 
home at the Pavilion as to know the con- 
tents of Madame Valmy’s work-basket. She 
said nothing. Madame Fournier stared at 
the young man when he came back, and if 
Fontaine had not started some discussion 
about the length of time that coffee should 
be allowed to boil, I think we should none 
of us have spoken. Presently Fournier put 
his untasted cup down on the table and 
looked up at the evening star, which was 
twinkling over the garden wall. 

“Tt is getting cold,” he said. “My rheu- 
matism will not let me sit still here any 
longer. Pauline, will you come for another 
walk,” said he, “so long as it is not in the 
direction of Etournéles? They have got 
their dance for the St. Céme.” 

“Papa,” cried Pauline, “that is exactly 
where I want to go.” 

“ Etournéles, is that where they are dan- 
cing ?”’ said Maurice. ‘ Why should we not 
go? The captain shall dance, and so will I, 
and here is our agile friend Fontaine,” he 
added, laughing. 


you or whoever it was ;” 
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“T would go four miles to get out of their 
way,” said Monsieur Fournier, impatiently. 

It is all very well for people who have 
danced for years and years to all manner of 
tunes and jigs until they are tired, to walk 
away quietly. Pauline and I were young 
enough to feel our hearts beat more quickly 
when heard the scraping of fiddle- 
our limbs seemed to keep some se- 


we 


strings; 


cret time to the call of these homely instru- | 


ments (how many measures are there not to 
which one would fain keep time while life 
endures!). Some melancholy strain had 
been sounding in Pauline’s ears as she sat 
among Madame Valmy’s gay flower beds. 
The thought of the peasants’ dance at Etour- 
néles came to her, I could plainly see, as a 
distraction, a means of escape from oppress- 
ing thoughts. 


“Dear papa,” said she, “let us go; take | 


mamma home. 
sieur Fontaine will see us back.” 

“ And I may be allowed surely to chape- 
ron the young ladies. They would enjoy the 
dance of all things,” said Madame Valmy, 
recovering her temper. 


Maurice is here, he and Mon- | 
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middle-aged man, yet I feel as if I were g 
boy again. I have been very fortunate: | 
have had better luck than I deserve al] yyy 
life, and now this sweet angel has take; 
pity on me and consents to take me un 
her wing. No wonder I feel young.” 


ler 


—_—_>———_. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A COUNTRY-DANCE. 

A PEASANTS’ dance is always a pretty, half. 
merry, half-melancholy festivity to persons 
looking on. The open air, the rustle of 
trees, the mingled daylight and darkness 
the freshness, the roughness, the odd jinglir 
of the country music, the rustic rhythm of 
the dancers; the country people coming 
across fields and skirting the high-roads - 
some feeling of the long years of hard work 


| before them, of their daily toil intermitted: 


the echoes sounding across the darkenin; 


| landscape—all these things touch one with 


| passion for the merry-makers. 


But Madame Fournier objected, as any | 
properly educated French mother would be | 


sure todo. Pauline must not be seen in pub- 
lic without her. 
my thinking of? 
ment, Madame Fournier actually proposed 
to walk another mile to the dancing place. 
“M. Fournier, thou wilt send back the car- 
riage to fetch us,” said she, decisively. ‘Tell 
Jean to wait for us at the corner of the road 
by the captain’s new shed.” 

“ Ah, yes, the machine is not working at 
this hour,” said Fontaine, “or else it 


What was Madame Val- | 
To every body’s amaze- | 
gling of their children’s pleasures. 


some strange feeling of sympathy and com- 
We were 
bound to a certain open green at Etournéles 
where the villagers used to meet and dance 
on Sundays after church, while the elders 
looked on, smoked their pipes, and made 
their comments to the merry jigging and jin 
The re- 
freshments were simple enough, and consist- 
ed of a little beer, a few cakes, or pears, 
baked in the country ovens, and set upon a 


wooden board under a tree. The music was 


| made by a boy blowing on a pipe, an old man 


is | 


hardly the place where I would recommend | 


a carriage to wait.” 

It was settled. Fournier marched off to 
his evening paper; we started in couples 
and triples across the fields. I was surprised 
to notice Madame Valmy’s childish excite- 
ment. 
a sort of exaggeration of her usual ways. 
Pauline plodded alongside. Monsieur Fon- 
taine had offered his arm to Madame Four- 
nier, who had tied her handkerchief under 
her chin. 

“ Allow me to compliment you upon this 
extremely becoming toilet,” I heard the 
Maire saying to her. 
ground are always in good taste. 

Captain Thompson was still ruminating 
upon the accident. “Spilt milk. There’sa 
proverb about spilt milk. 


” 


’ nei . . | 
She was nodding and wriggling in 


scraping a fiddle, sometimes on grand occa- 
sions such as this a second fiddle was forth- 
coming, with an occasional chorus of voices 
from the peopledancing. When the grand la- 
dies and gentlemen from the houses all round 


| about came to look on, the voices would be 


shy and hushed for & time. But soon the re- 
straint would wear off; the dancers, carried 
away by the motion and the exhilaration of 
allthis bouncing and swinging, would burst 
out anew; sometimes the fine people them- 
selves would be seized with 

fancy to foot it with the rest. 


some sudden 
The grand 


| gentlemen would ask the village maidens 
| to dance, or lead forward one of their own 


“Sprigs upon a white | 


blushing ladies, half shy, half bold. 
Pauline was shy to-night, and when Mau- 


| rice invited her, as he was in duty bound to 
| do, she hung back a little ashamed, and yet, 


It was a mercy | 


her arm wasn’t burnt; she would not have | 


been able to come this evening. I don’t 
know if you young ladies mean to dance. I 


think I would take a turn myself if I could | 


find any one to take pity on me. You may 
well look surprised, Miss Anna. But I don’t 
know how it is,” said the little man, “every 
thing seems so happy ; 


as I could see, she was only wanting a few 
words from him to give her courage. Her 
eyes looked so kind, her smile was so hum- 
ble and yet so sweet for an instant. She 
blushed. “Won’t you come 2?” said he, gayly. 

“Don’t you see that the child is timid?” 
said Madame Valmy, hastily. “I will begin! 
I am an old woman; I have faced more ter- 
rible things than a village dance. Will you 


and though I’m a| hold my fan, M. Fontaine, and my shaw! ?” 








Maurice could only offer his arm with 


ready alacrity. 

Fontaine bowed and took the fan, Pau- 
The 
country people looked on; they had whis- 

ered a little to each other, hung back for a 
few minutes, and then again they seemed to | 


le 


line’s happy eyes seemed to grow dim. 


e caught up by the wave and to forget our | 
presence. The trees rustled over our heads, 
ond some birds, awakened by the music, 
rped a note or two. The fields lay dark- 
round us; a great round pale moon slow- 


al 


ly ascended from beyond the distant willow- 
Its faint rays lit up the dark fields 
beyond, and the canal gleamed; so did the 
tiled roof of the new machine-house as it 
clittered in the light of this cold river of 
light. 

Madame Fournier found a seat on a bench 
under a tree; Pauline and I stood beside her; 
our gentlemen came and went. There was 
a paper lantern hanging from a branch just 
over Madame Fournier’s head, so that she 
seemed a sort of beacon to return to at in- 
Captain Thompson, seeing that 
Sidonie was dancing, invited me. We did 
not join the general circle, but chose a mod- 
est corner in the shade, where he and I 
danced a little polka to the music on our 
own account. 

When he brought me back to Madame 
Fournier, Madame Valmy, with a lively sign 
of the head, was just going off a second time 
with M. le Comte. 

“Ah, capitaine!” said Fontaine, who was 
standing by, “ we are admiring Madame Val- 
my’s graceful talent. Yes, from out yon- 
der you will see them better. Admirable 
man!” said the Maire, looking after him; 
“there he goes! Times are changed since 
I first knew Madame Valmy. Look at her! 
what grace, what gayety! Ah! here is our 
good doctor. How do you do, Poujac? What 
are you doing here ?” 


trees. 


tervals. 


“TI have been to see Madelon at the} 


mill,” said Poujac, with a professional air. 
“She sleeps, eats; the symptoms are good. 
I feared cholera, but there is no danger 
whatever. Iam glad to see Madame Valmy 
enjoying herselfso much. She too has been 
indisposed. She sent for me only yeste7- 
day; my medicine has done her good. How 
she goes round! Look at her! round and 
round!” 
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swaying. Along with Madame Vaimy’s med- 
icine I sent some physic for messieurs the 
rats, which I found very efficacious when I 
was there. Those old houses, they are all 
alike. Linfinitely prefer my present dom- 
icile.” And Poujac, seeing a patient, walk- 
ed on with a bow to Madame Fournier. 

“Excellent man!” said Fontaine, aloud, as 
Poujac walked off through the crowd. Then 
he continued, lowering his voice: ‘“ He may 
well complain of the noises in that house. 
There are those who assure me that ratacan 
hardly account for the extraordinary noises 
which are heard in the Pavilion at times. 
Those who believe in the supernatural de- 
clare that— But we will not talk ofit. La 
Mére Coqueau, you know her—her daugh- 
ter married Leroux, the blacksmith—once 
ventured to ask Mademoiselle Thérése her 
impression. She says she shall never forget 
the look in the woman’s face.” 

“Madame Coqueau is an old gossip,” said 
Pauline, impatiently. ‘Why are you al- 
ways quoting her, M. Fontaine ?” 

“She has played her réle,” said Fontaine, 
slightly offended. “I do not wish to bring 
her again upon the scene.” Pauline, how- 
ever, was not listening to the Maire, but to 
the music, and her eyes were following Mau- 
rice and Madame Valmy twirling in time to 
it. The two fiddles were answering each 
other with some fresh, sudden spirit, and 
the whole company seemed stamping in 
time to the measure. A little wind came 
blowing from across the fields. 

Madame Fournier, who liked any thing in 
the shape of a medical disquisition, now be- 
gan asking, with some interest, how M. Val- 
my died. “It was an unhealthy season,’ 
said Fontaine, with his eloquent finger. “He 
had caught some chill out in his peat-fields, 
and he sent for Dr. Poujac. He seemed re- 
covering ; they talked of moving to Paris 
next day, when in the evening he was sud- 
denly attacked with stomach cramp. Pou- 
jac was again sent for—I fetched him my- 


self. He did every thing that could be done 


| —applied cataplasms of bran, prescribed in- 


fusions of tea and of violets. I called to 
inquire the first thing in the morning. Ma- 
dame Valmy was most unremitting in hei 
attentions; she allowed no one else to come 
near him, gave him every medicine, watch- 


|ed him night and day ; nothing was neglect- 


‘Madame Valmy indisposed!” said Fon-| ed; it was all in vain; he died, poor man, 
taine. “She never complained to me.” and so much the better for every body. You 
“Oh,” said Poujac (he was a little high- | would not recognize Madame Valmy now if 
shouldered shuffling man), “it has been a| you had seen her then. Have you ever re- 
mere nothing—malaise! migraine! want of | marked a blue scar upon her throat?” said 
sleep, want of sleep! She could not close | Fontaine, in a whisper, for Maurice and his 
her eyes for the rats in that garret. I know | partner were dancing past us at that mo- 
them. I lived in the house that winter aft-| ment. “Shall I tell you—” 
er poor M. Valmy died. There was noise “T have no curiosity for such details,” in- 
enough to wake a regiment—wind in the | terrupted Pauline, coldly. “She has evi- 
chimneys, rats and mice racing in the wain- | dently forgotten her troubles, whatever they 
scot, and that tree outside creaking and may have been.” 
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“But this cholera is alarming,” said Ma- | 


dame Fournier, with placid persistence. 

“A man and an old woman died at Etour- 
néles last year,’ said Fontaine, “and you 
know what terrible mortality we have had 
in Paris.” 

‘So it was cholera?” said Pauline. 

“Dr. Poujae had no doubt whatever on 
the subject,” replied the Maire. 

‘IT never pay the slightest attention to 
any thing that Dr. Poujac says,” cried Pau- 
line. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle” (in a reprov- 
ing tone). ‘Our excellent doctor has had 
great experience both with cattle and hu- 
man subjects. He described the theory of 
cholera to me only the other day. It is now 
proved to be some subtle poison which pen- 
etrates the system; Valmy, predisposed to 
absorb the miasma, fell a victim to its fatal 
influence.—Mademoiselle,” said the Maire, 
interrupting himself suddenly, “they are 
playing a country-dance. Will you not 
honor me?” The fiddlers had changed their 
key. 

Madame Valmy came gayly up, sliding 
her feet, leaning back on her partner’s arm. 


She looked into Pauline’s face with her | 


sparkling blue eyes. 
said, ‘‘ you must spare M. Maurice to me for 
this one more dance. I am positively a 
child where dancing is concerned. I could 
go on for hours.” It certainly occurred to 
me that Pauline and I were a great deal 
younger than she was, and not less inclined 
to dance. 

Pauline, however, refused Fontaine’s in- 
vitation, although I heard Madame Fournier 
nervously urging her to take a turn. The 
girl was very pale, very determined. She 
wished to remain by her mother, she said. 

It was at her suggestion that Fontaine 
offered me his arm, and we set off togeth- 
er; but Pauline’s looks haunted. me, and I 
thought that my partner also was pre- 
occupied. 

Sometimes as we twirled in time, and ad- 
vanced and retreated, I caught sight of 
Captain Thompson’s little round face, anx- 
iously watching his beautiful Sidonie in her 
flights. 

“She dances too much,” said Fontaine, 
who was also on the look-out. “When peo- 
ple have had such a life as hers, they are apt 
to forget every thing when pleasure comes 
in their way. But I can see that Thomp- 
son, who is the best fellow in the world, is 
vexed. Valmy never allowed her to dance. 
Perhaps he was in the right.” 

Fontaine seemed haunted by some spirit 
of reminiscence that evening. At every 
pause in the dance he kept returning to the 
story he had been telling us. “Who would 
believe in the past, who saw her now?” he 
said. “I know for certain she was once 
met flying from her home, but Valmy came 


“Dear Pauline,” she | 


after her, and she went back to him. They 
say he kept her locked up for three mont} 
on that oceasion. It was then he had +) 
gate leading from. the court- yard to 
garden fastened up.” 

There was something revolting to m« 
the thought of a woman, who had suffer, 
so much, now apparently forgetting it a 
the sound of a fiddle; forgetting her ow; 
past and another person’s present—so j 
seemed to me. She appeared to have y 
scruples; she absorbed Maurice that even- 
ing, without a thought for Pauline, or fo) 
Captain Thompson, who went away, I think, 
for [saw him no more. Maurice asked Pan- 
line to dance once again, but it was evident 
that it was only from a sense of duty that 
he did so; and if Pauline consented, it was 
only to give a countenance to Maurice him- 
self, and to prevent people from saying that 
he was entirely neglecting his betrothed. 
It was not a happy evening. Madame 
Fournier alone should have been satisfied. 
She made a heroic effort to give her daugh- 
ter pleasure; her conscience was its own 
reward. 

“Are we never going home, mamma?” 
said Pauline, wearily. 

The music had ceased, the peasants were 
talking together and buzzing like a swarm 
of bees. As we were making our way across 
the green, toward the corner of the road 
where Madame Fournier had desired her car- 
riage to meet her, we came upon two gentle- 
men walking arm in arm inthe shadow. One 
was Maurice, the other was Fontaine, who 
seemed to have drawn his companion away 
from the crowd. It was impossible not to 
gather portions of the Maire’s emphatic sen- 
tences as we came along: “You can not 
prevent chattering tongues. Your duty to 
your interesting fiancée—excuse the frank- 
ness of an old friend.” 

Pauline stopped short, shrinking back. 
“Oh, mamma!” she said, breathing quickly. 
“Ts this true? Every body talking. Oh, 
come away. Oh, what shall we do?” 

Madame Fournier, with some motherly 
presence of mind, only shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “My dear child, if we listened to all 
the advice people give, do you think any 
body would ever have a moment’s peace? 
Fontaine is a chatterer who likes to make 
gossip where it does not exist.” 

“ Ladies, you are going ?” cried the Maire, 
springing forward as he heard his name. 
“M.le Comte! Mesdames Fournier are go- 
ing. I will call their carriage,” he con- 
tinued, talking on to hide his embarrass- 
ment. 

The music had begun again. 


ri 





Maurice, 


looking very black and very stiff, came up 
to the carriage door. 

“ Are you coming with us?” said Madame 
Fournier, very coldly. 

“No, no; remain and dance your dance 





’ said Pauline, not unkindly, but in a 
ll, sad voice that seemed to come from a 
eavy heart. Maurice bowed, and we drove 
way without him, and reached home in si- 
ence. 
«Well, have you enjoyed your dance ?” 
said Fournier, when he ‘et us in. 


CHAPTER IX. 
EXPLANATION. 


WHEN I Madame Fournier again 
next day her eyes were red, her face was 
nale, she looked as if she had not slept, 
and Fournier himself did not seem to me 
n much better condition. It was a mel- 
ancholy morning. The old couple kept 
together. Fournier avoided De Mesnil; Ma- 
dame Fournier treated him with ceremo- 
Pauline, I think, must 
have guessed what was coming; she staid 
in her room all the morning, and sat over 
her embroidery, stitching and stitching as 
women do who are anxious, and who can 
not trust themselves to cease from work. 
De Mesnil did not appear at luncheon. 

M. Fournier had pulled his little black 
velvet skull-cap over his eyes, he had tuck- 
ed his afternoon newspaper, unopened, un- 
der his arm; he was walking up and down 
the hall, crossing and recrossing the great 
square of light by the open door; his coffee 
was standing on a table, cooling and un- 
tasted; his brows were bent, his steps were 
hurried and heavy. Fontaine’s remarks, as 
repeated by Madame Fournier, had made a 
great impression upon him. It was all the 
more vivid because the Maire had seemed to 
him to repeat his own impressious. It does 
not matter whether impression re real or 
imaginary, the fact of anothe: »on unex- 
pectedly speaking out what" e secret- 
ly felt seems to give a suddéa :\\ fo our si- 
The feeling becomes rt of real 
things; it gains speech and actioj, it is life 
itself, and ceases to be a criticisw. Four- 
nier’s idea that Maurice was triniing with 
his daughter, and not behaving \, eil by her, 
now seemed to take consistency and shape, 
voice and action; all his deep tenderness 
for Pauline turned to indignation against 
Maurice, when he thought of her. But I 
don’t imagine that Fournier, good father as 
he was, quite understood what it was he 
was asking of his daughter when he expect- 
ed her to give up suddenly and immediate- 
ly the wonderful, new, irresistible interest 
which had come into her existence. All 
her life Pauline had wanted affection, and 
though she had known Maurice only for a 
few weeks, the instinct to love and to de- 
vote herself had been there long before. 
She had been told that he was the person 
with whom the rest of her life was to be 


AN 


saw 


nious politeness. 


lence, 
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spent, she had felt that it was to him that 
her heart went out unhesitatingly ; it seem- 
ed so natural to love him, so unnatural not 
to love him. Her affection for him seemed 
to her something quite independent of his 
affection for her—in the same way as a 
mother’s for her child does not 
depend upon that child’s feeling for her. 
Fournier called to Pauline, and she came 
hurrying up to ask what he wanted. What 
was it her father was saying as he march- 
ed up and down? He told her that he 
could allow this trifling no longer, that she 
must take courage and face the truth, and 
acknowledge it to herself; that De Mesnil 
was playing with her, acting dishonorably. 
It was as if some one had suddenly struck a 
heavy blow upon her heart. 

“What do you mean, papa?” said Pan- 
line, leaning back against the billiard table. 
“Why do you say this?” she asked, speak- 
ing with dry, parched lips. She had known 
what was coming, but she had put it away 
all that day. 

The old man was so unhappy at what he 
had to say that he answered sharply, from 
pain of the pain he was giving. 

“You know what it means as well as I 
do, Pauline,” he said. “Iam not a patient 
man; I can not wait in silence and see my 
daughter insulted, while I, her father, am 
outraged, defied. Look; can you not see 
for yourself? Have you no dignity, my 
child ?” 

“T hope not,” says Pauline. “What has 
dignity got to do with what one feels in 
one’s heart? Dignity is for outside things.” 

“Hush, Pauline; don’t talk such non- 
sense!” cried Fournier, exasperated ; and in- 
deed I could understand it. 

By some unlucky chance, at this very min- 
ute our usual visitors came along the terrace, 
the captain and the Maire and Madame 
Valmy, and Maurice, who had been walking 
up and down an hour past, and seen them 
coming, and gone to meet them. The cap- 
tain was a little ahead, talking to Fontaine. 
The two gentlemen did not come up to us 
at once, but turned up the path that leads 
to the stables. 

Maurice had stopped short, unconscious 
of the eyes that were fixed upon them. He 
was gazing up into Sidonie’s face. She was 
half turning away, half accepting his hom- 
age. 

“To-morrow,” cries Fournier, furious, “ he 
goes back to his garret! That devil of a 
woman may follow him if she chooses. My 
daughter and I wash our hands of him. 
Such conduct is not to be entertained by 
honest people. Do you hear, Pauline ?” 

“T hear you, papa,” says Pauline. “It 
is enough to break my marriage, without 
breaking my ears as well;” and then she 
changed. Somehow a great blush came into 
her face, and she said, “One thing I ask, 


affection 
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which is, that you do not condemn Maurice 
unheard. I shall never care for any one 
else; never, papa, never; remember that. 
IT shall not forget, even though he may for- 
get me.” 

“Ts this the way you speak—you, a mod- 
est girl, brought up at your mother’s side ?” 
cries Fournier, furious, bothered, and af- 
fected. 

“Well, then, I am not modest,” cries Pau- 
line. “And the thing that I am most grate- 


ful to you for is that you have brought me | 


up to think for myself. I am not like Marie 
des Ormes in her blue and white. Iam not 
a gentle, obedient young girl. I respect my 
parents; I will not act against their wishes. 
But oh! that it should be you, of all the peo- 
ple in the world, to make me so unhappy!” 
cried Pauline, with a great burst of tears, 
throwing herself into her father’s arms. 
“And oh! I love him, father; with all my 
heart I love Maurice.” 

“My child,” cried poor Fournier, “it is 
not I who make you unhappy. Don’t, my 
dear one, I beseech you, do not cry. It is 
that imbecile out yonder. Look at him— 
he has forgotten your very existence. May 
the devil take that woman! The day will 
come when you will thank your old father.” 

“Let Maurice come and explain for him- 
self,” cried Pauline, very loud and not caring 
who heard her. “Maurice! 
called, going to the door. 


” 


Maurice!” she 
Maurice heard 
Pauline’s voice calling across the terrace. 


I saw him turn, say something hastily to 
his companion, and come hurrying toward 


the house. His face looked so pale and 
scared, his eyes so bright and wild, that it 
seemed to me that he was at least no heart- 
less, indifferent actor in the play that was 
being played out. 

Pauline was still standing at the door 
when Maurice came up. She went up to 
him and put out her hand, but he did not 
take it. at once without any 
preamble. 

‘I called you; I want to hear the truth 
from yourself. Do you know what my fa- 
ther is telling me?” she said. “He says 
that all that has passed between us must 


She began 


come to an end; that you must go back to | 


Paris, and that I must stay here and marry 
somebody What do you say to his 
plan? What do you say to it?” she repeat- 
ed, shrilly, with her eyes fixed upon his face. 

For a minute Maurice was silent. 

“What does he say? Who cares what he 
says ?” cried Monsieur Fournier, almost bru- 
tally. ‘All he has got to do now is to hold 
his tongue. I don’t suppose he wishes for 
any explanations from me. If he does, he 
may chance to hear things which may not 
please him.” 

“You can not tell me any thing I do not 
already know, that I have not already told 
myself,” said the young man, speaking in a 


else. 


| your fine speeches ? 
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low, thrilling voice, quickly and distinctly. 
“You may say to me any thing you please: 
it is only what I deserve to hear. The deep 
respect and gratitude I feel for all your 
daughter’s goodness and—” 

“Be silent!” shouts Fournier, in a rage, 


ie Do you suppose that any one here wants 


? Take them where they 


are in request, but do not insult my daugh- 
ter by such professions after your conduct.” 

“He does not insult me, papa,” Pauline 
said; “I believe him.” There was some- 
thing touching in the girl’s honest accent. 
“T believe him, and so do you;” and she 


| took her father’s hand in both hers as she 


spoke. “I am not going to marry him. | 
could not, if it is true that he feels as you 
think. I do not wonder at it.” Her voice 
faltered. ‘But you see I can understand 
it all, and I dare say I should do the same 
as he, and be ready to leave the people who 
cared most for me for those I felt I loved 
the best.” 

Her steady voice failed; she could scarce- 
ly finish her sentence, and she turned from 
us and ran quickly up stairs to her room, 
passing Madame Fournier, who was leisure- 
ly creaking down from her afternoon nap to 
wakeful life again. Madame Valmy also ap- 
peared at the same instant, smiling, in the 
doorway. I wondered she had the courage 
to walk up as usual. With an impatient 
exclamation, Fournier moved away. 

“This is intolerable. Come in here. I 
have to speak to you in private,” he said to 
the Comte. And he walked to his study, 
followed by the young man. 

“What is it, mon ami?” said Madame 
Fournier, trotting in after them. 

“What is happening ?” says Madame Val- 
my, looking round. ‘Why has every body 
run away?” and she settled her laces and 


gently flirted her fan. ‘ Here you are! have 


| you been to the stables?” she said, as the 


captain and Fontaine now joined us. “ All 
the Fournier family are shut up in there,” 
said she, pointing. “They seem engaged on 
some very mysterious business,” continued 
Sidonie, sinking back for a moment in a big 
chair. 

We could hear voices rising and falling 


| behind the closed door, and more than one 


angry burst from Fournier. I think Ma- 


dame Valmy might have guessed what it 


was all about had she tried to do so. 

“T am privileged, I will ascertain,” said 
Fontaine, walking with precaution across 
the hall and knocking carefully at the door. 

“Who is there?” shouts Fournier from 
within. 

Fontaine opens the panel a little way, 
slides in—the door is again shut. Madame 
Valmy shrugs her shoulders and begins to 
walk about the room. 

“That is a pretty print,” says she, looking 
at a framed plan of Sebastopol which was 
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hanging on the wall. Then, with a slight 
cawn, “I am tired,” she said. “I think I 
should like to go home, if Mademoiselle Anna 

| make my excuses to Madame Fournier 
when the mysterious business is over. Take 
ne home, Beauvoir.” 

Captain Thompson started up delighted. 
It was not often that his lovely intended 
would consent to come away under his ex- 

isive escort. 

“Yes, you are tired; you should rest,” he 

“Yes, let us go at once. You are not 
«, Sidonie; you take no care of your- 
In this he was quite mistaken, poor 


8 


iil. 

But if Sidonie had wished to spare her- 
lf a late, for at this 

moment Pauline, still looking very pale, but 
uite composed, came down the stairs again, 
ind as Madame Valmy was goin 

to her to stop. 

“You are all so mysterious that I think 
we had better run away home to-night,” 
said Madame Valmy. 

“Is Maurice already gone down to the 

village ?” Pauline asked. 
“Why do you ask me?” said Madame Val- 
my. “He is still here, I believe; but I am 
not his keeper. It is not me he is obliged 
to marry ;” and she turned with a curious 
feminine dart, and took Captain Thompson’s 
arm. 

“Come, Beauvoir,” she said; “ Mademoi- 
selle Fournier will be best without us.” 


scene, she was too 


g, she called | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


“No, I want to speak to you,” said Pau- | 


line, gravely; “stay for a minute.” | 
“TY will go outside,” cried Captain Thomp- | 
son, still quite unconscious. 
my cigar, and when you young ladies have 
had your confab, call me back, Sid, for you 
ought to get home.” | 


“T will smoke 


| 


He walked away. Madame Valmy was, I 
think, curious to know what Pauline had to | 
say. She let him go, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, and came to meet the girl with an 
odd smile. 

“Have you had a quarrel?” she asked. 


“Do you want me to help you to make it 


ip? Tm afraid it was very naughty of him 


to dance with me all last night; but I have | 


got him into good training for you, and you 
ought to be grateful,” she said, with a laugh. 

Sidonie was not used to simple outspok- 
en natures such as Pauline, and she did not 
calculate upon the consequences of her ill- 
timed joke. 

“Listen,” said Pauline, in her dogmatic 
way; “do not think that I do not blame you 
because I am silent. Why did you come in 
our way? I could have made him happy, I 
think, if it had not been for you. You say 
you are not going to marry him. Do you 
think it is any comfort to me that he is to 
be made unhappy too? Are you acting hon- 
estly by us all?” 

As Pauline spoke, a sort of light came into 


| had found her part, so it seemed to me. 


| and desired to marry him on the spot. 
} seemed the strangest complication of all, 
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her eyes and a tone into her voice. She 
looked far handsomer at that moment than 
Madame Valmy, as she stood her ground, 
sincere, indignant, alive, uttering her pro- 
test against wrong. 

Madame Valmy seemed to me to grow pale, 
then gray; all the beautiful color died out 
of her cheeks, all the glitter out of her hair. 
She laughed a nasty little shrill whistling 
laugh. ‘Whit a dear impetuous child you 
are!” she said, “and what foolish, foolish 
things you take into your silly little head! 
What have I to do with all this? M. De 
Mesnil comes to see me. I gave him a les- 
son in dancing last night. I have a great 
regard for him, and am only too glad to 
make him welcome. But, my dear child, do 
you imagine for one instant that I wish to 
interfere with your great claims upon his 
attention? You should be more careful be- 


| fore you make such unfounded assertions ;” 


and Madame Valmy drew herself up. She 
At 
first, taken by surprise, she had really not 
known what to say or what attitude to take. 
It was one thing to be secretly enjoying 


Pauline’s mortification and her own sense 


| of power and Maurice’s unconcealed devo- 
| tion, and another to be called to account by 


her outspoken rival questioned, rebuked, 


This 


and I could quite understand Madame Val- 
my’s objections to pledge herself to any def- 
inite course. 

“Do you mean that, notwithstanding all 
that has passed, you are not sure of your 
feelings ?” said Pauline. 

At this moment the hall door opened, 
and Thompson’s head was put in. “ Nearly 
ready ?” said he. 

“ Of this I feel sure, that Captain Thomp- 
will protect and that you have 
strangely forgotten yourself, Pauline, in the 
way in which you have been speaking!” 
cried Madame Valmy, greatly relieved by 
the interruption. ‘Tell her, Beauvoir,” she 
said, turning swiftly round, “that you will 
not me insulted by cruel suspicion.” 
And, as chance would have it, as she spoke 
the study door opened, and Maurice of the 
pale face came out. The wretched woman 
now turned toward him, still holding by 
Captain Thompson’s arm. ‘“M. Maurice,” 
I will not, can not, believe that 
you are aware of the things which have 
Oh, it is too dreadful!” 
and she buried her face in her hands for an 
instant. 

Poor Maurice looked from one to the oth- 
er. He had himself only just escaped from 
an agitating scene, in which M. Fournier 
had certainly not spared Madame Valmy; 
and for a moment it seemed to him as if all 
the blame at which he had been chafing 
had been poured out upon her head. She 


son me, 


see 


she said, “ 


been said to me. 
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looked at him with such appealing eyes, she 


was so pale, so trembling. Thompson was 
fo ird, also prepared to do bat- 
8s S1aonie, 
attach 
stood defiant, with flashes of sul- 


stepping 
for h 
whom to 
Pauline 

} 


en 


tlh but not quite knowing 


She blushed crimson when 
at her reproachfully. It 
at the time that her looks 
accused her, poor child. 

“T need ely tell you that I am not 
accountable for what 


he 
il¢ 


disple 


Mauricé 


seemed to 


sure, 
looked 


him 


scare 


may have been said 


to pain you,” said, in a low, indignant 


voice. “I can only beg you, madame, who 


ire generous, to forgive those who may have 
been wanting in generosity.” 
said the 


“That is not the question. 


“ Forgive, forgive,” captain. 
forgives real injuries; 
careful before giving way to their silly tem- 
pers, and remember that they give a great 
deal of pain and annoyance. 
I sure Mademoiselle Fournier will 
the first to regret this to-morrow morning. 
Come along, Sid; 


unnecessary 
am be 
it is time we got home.” 

He pulled Madame Valmy’s arm through 
his, and the two walked away together. 
Maurice was already gone. Poor Pauline 
stood silent, self-reproachful, overwhelmed. 
It suddenly seemed to her that she had been 
ridiculous, unkind, unreasonable. She turn- 
ed pale, hard, stupid; she stood in the cen- 
tre of the hall; all the fire was gone out of 
her eyes. 


Was it so? had she been ungenerous ? 


Maurice said so, and his look of reproach } 


had pierced her more than his words. 


We 


evening. 


were all silent in the study that 
The green lamp was trimmed ; 
books and newspapers lay upon the table ; 
the servants had lighted a wood fire, which 
was comfortably erackling. Pauline added 
some logs, and sat down on a low stool be- 
fore the flame, resting her chin against her 
hands. Madame Fournier watched her with 
an anxious face for a time, then settled her- 
self for a nap in the big arm-chair. Fon- 
taine, who had remained, at Fournier’s re- 
quest, sat down to a game of écarté by the 
light of the green lamp. There was some- 
thing homely and tranquil in this interior. 
The peaceful crackling of the fire, the even 
glow of the lamp, the quiet slumbers of the 
old woman in her chimney-corner—all dif- 


fused a certain sense of peace and of repose. | 


I thought of the miserable scene which had 
taken place 
murky nigl 


it seemed so long ago—of the 
it, of the Without, it 
seemed very far away, as did the many trou- 
bles in the great and dreary world circling 
all round about us; but all the room seemed 
to me somehow full of the pain in poor Pau- 
line’s sad and aching heart. 


darkness. 


a . . fal | ° 
The window was uncurtained. The clouds | sincere. 


were drifting across the sky, and the moon 


< nor what to complain of. | 


Of course one | by the force of her own emotions. 
but people should be | despised people who “gave way.” 


| ers, was strangely humbled and overcon 
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was on the wane. Once I thought I he: rd 
a ery coming faintly from a long way of 
Fontaine put down his cards for " 
stant. 

“Tt is only some bird or animal,” said }y 

Pauline started from her reverie, and 1 
ently went to the window and looked 
for a minute, and soon after left the roon 
She did not come back any more that 1 
For the first time in her young life, Paulin: 
had been met and overwhelmed by one of 
those invisible currents of feeling which 
carry people and boundaries and stationary 
things before them for a time, until liti 
by little the stream subsides. Pauline, 
had been so confident, so intolerant, for oth- 


an 


She } 
W) 
was this strange new power that had laid 
its relentless hand upon her? She hated 
herself; but, all the same, she could not help 
the suspicions, the self-reproaches, the « mo- 
tions, which distracted her so cruelly. When 
| generous and well-meaning people suspect 
others of wrong, it is an almost intolerable 
pain and humiliation. The thought recurs, 
it can not be put away, but it spoils all peace 
| of mind, all tranquil enjoyment of life. Mis- 
| trust of one’s self is perhaps the worst form 
|of this phase of feeling, and poor Paulin 
| had suddenly lost confidence in her own in- 
| fallibility. 


LA 


it 
+ 
t 


h 
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CHAPTER X. 
| THE LODGE IN THE GARDEN OF CUCUMBERS 


| WHEN I awoke next morning, Pauline 
| was standing by my bedside. She looked 
pale and haggard. She had not been 
to sleep all night, she told me. 

“T want you to do something for me,” 
ishe said. “Iwant you to dress quickly and 
|to come with me to the village. Madame 
| Valmy is going. I know it—never mind 
| how I know it. I think my mind would be 
|more at ease if I could see her once more. 

Perhaps I was hard upon her yesterday. 
| Am I jealous? Is that what ails me ?” 
| pushed back the curtain from the window, 
|and threw it open. All the sweet autumnal 

light came floating in from the garden with- 
out, and a golden withered leaf from the 
| creeper overhanging the balcony dropped 
on to the wooden floor. The fragrant breath 
of morning seemed to fill the room. For a 
minute Pauline stood leaning against the 
window rail, looking out across the park and 

the fields beyond, toward the thatched vil- 
|lage with its belfry and inclosing poplar- 
| trees. Then she turned, smiling, with a 
| sweet look in her face, something like the 
autumnal sunshine, at once troubled and 
She signed to me to lose no time, 
and left the room. 


able 


She 
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[he house was scarcely awake when we 
hurrying down by the little side 
, eading to the canal. I remember the 
ok of that early morning so well! The 
eate fragrant perfume from the burned 
yes, the stir in the foliage, through which 


eay 


f+ it 
ll, 


el 


stems were beginning to show, the tran- 

| faint tones of the sky, and the wheeling 
cht of a great company of birds high over- 
ead. At the turn of the road we met the 
yostman, in his blue linen smock, with dusty 
00 He had a letter for me, he said, and 
ne for M. Fournier, which sent a sudden 
w into Pauline’s pale cheek, for she ree- 

zed M. De Mesnil’s writing. I opened 
nv letter as I walked along. It was heav- 
vy weighted, and contained the long-miss- 
¢ key for which I had written, and a letter 
n verse from my kind old uncle, who some- 
times amused himself by this style of com- 
position: “ Pocket and lock it,” “easy and 
' I would have read it to 
Pauline, but she would not listen, and only 
surried faster and faster along the road. 
tell me at first how it was 
that she knew of Madame Valmy’s plans, 
but after a while she suddenly said, “I do 
not know why I do not tell you at once. 
Maurice came up last night. I him 
coming when I was at the window, and I 
vent to meet him, and he told me of this. 

» told me other things,” she said, with a 
strange sort of burst. 
' 


ts. 


’ and so on. 


would not 


She 
saw 


“Tt all seems so mis- 
erable, so strange! Will you be silent if I 
trust you? He adores her. She has prom- 
sed to marry him in a year. Why did he 
tellme? Why did he tell me ?” 

“Why, indeed!” said I. “ Pauline, he is 
i miserable creature.” But Pauline would 
not let me blame him. 

‘It was to exonerate her he told me,” 
he said. “He asked me to think more 
kindly of her. And now,” said Pauline, “I 
do not know whether or not I think more 
kindly of her.” 

‘But is she not going to tell the cap- 
” Tasked. “Is she going on deceiving 
? Are you not going to tell him, Pau- 


tain 
hi 

. a 
ine 


“I!” cried the girl, with a sort of laugh. | 


“Do you think it my place? The 
part is to come,” she said, in a dry, matter- 
of-fact voice. “ Madame Valmy has assured 
Maurice that the captain is ill, that he has 
not a year to live, and that is why she keeps 


worst 


ilenee. 
the truth. For my part, I had rather die 
f a truth than live upon a lie, I think. But 
Madame Valmy likes to arrange her life to 
her circumstances,” and Pauline broke off; 
a burning blush came over her face. 

“T think you should speak to your father,” 
I said. 

“T want to see her first,” said Pauline, 
now quite piteous. “She might say some- 
thing to undo all this horrible doubt. Mau- 


It might kill him, she says, to know | 


rice believes in her. 
in her too.’ 


For his sake I try and 
believe al 


When we came to the Pavilion the great 
gates were open ; the chickens were peckir g 
in the court-yard; there seemed to be not a 
soul about the place. 

“They went at seven o’clock, driving with 


the Inggage. Madame Coqueau is to come 


and keep the house,” said little Jeanne Pi- 
“She 


has not yet arrived; she is gone to see to 


card, who was peeping in at the gate. 


the cows.” 
Pauline did not 
for an instant—then she walked in, crossed 
the yard, mounted the and 
marched straight into the drawing-room, 
where all the chairs and tables were pushed 
about just as they had been left the night 
before. The newspaper lay on the floor; 
one of the captain’s gloves had been forgot- 
ten in achair; the shutters were half closed, 
the daylight came freshly shining in, and 
reflected from the flower glasses and the 
pretty ornaments all about the room. On 
a sofa a little piece of work was lying. It 
was canvas, 


answer. She stood still 


stone 


steps, 


a cigar-case, of embroidered 
with an elaborate M interwoven with cor- 
Pauline took it up, looked at it for 
an instant, flung it down once more, and 
then suddenly dropping into the corner of 
the sofa, hid her face away, and I could see 
that she was crying. 
her almost immediately, for I heard some 
As usual, it was Fontaine. He 
had seen us pass by, and now entered the 
room with an exclamation, fresh from his 
morning toilet. 

Pauline made an effort, choked down her 
tears, and met him quietly. As I think of 
it all, it seems like a vague sort of dream, 


onets. 


I was obliged to rouse 


one coming. 


so disjointed, so sudden and tragical, were 
the events which followed. 

“You are too late,” said the Maire, cheer- 
fully. ‘Our good friends are gone. They 
have stolen a march upon us. The captain 
drove Madame Valmy to the station early 
this morning. They were to take the train 
at Etournéles; he told me he wanted to 
leave directions with manager 
there. His man was to take the luggage to 
Corbeil and rejoin them there. Mademoi- 
selle Thérése was not with her mistress. I 
don’t how she went,” said Fontaine, 
thoughtfully. “ Possibly she started last 
night. I don’t know what called the cap- 
tain I think he 
wished to consult a physician.” 

“For his health ?” said Pauline, quickly. 


some his 


know 


away. was anxious, and 





* I have now 


all I confess 


come to the unlikely part of my story. 
that the tragedy of the cat had some- 
| thing to do with the Mrs. Radcliffe-like climax to 
which a youthfal imagination led a young author, in 
days when horrors and crime seemed so impossible 
that their very vague unreality gave them a certain 


attraction ? 


SI 








TF Bise. 
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“For her health,” said Fontaine. “He told 
me himself that she was strange, hysteric- 
il; that he was not easy, and did not trust 
Poujac entirely,” said the Maire, lightly. 

“ Madame Valmy not well!” said Pauline, 
vehemently. ‘“ Monsieur Fontaine, is it only 
Madame Valmy you have been anxious 
about? Tell me, do you believe what she 
tells people in confidence, that he is suffer- 
ing from a mortal disease ?” 

She had spoken at last, and Monsieur Fon- 
taine seemed taken aback. 

“A mortal disease,” he repeated. “ Pray 
explain yourself, mademoiselle. Ireally can 
not follow you.” 

“How can I explain myself?” cried Pau- 
line, all excited. “Is it my business? Am 
I a spy set to watch other people? [ama 
wicked, suspicious girl, Monsieur Fontaine. 
I came here to confess to her, but she is 
gone, and I don’t know—I don’t know what 
I mean.” And she burst out crying once 
more, and hid her face in her hands. 

“My dear lady, you are ill—out of sorts. 
No wonder, after all that has occurred. 
Come away, come home with me. Let us 
consult Poujac; that good fellow will give 
you some soothing mixture,” cried the Maire, 
very kind, full of concern. “ What is it? do 
not be alarmed. Yes. I too hear something. 
What can it be?” said he, seeing me looking 
about. ‘ Wait here—pray wait here; I will 
return,” he cried, divided between his con- 
cern for Pauline and his intelligent interest 
in every thing going on. 

What was it? I had heard it for some 
time. It seemed a dull, mufiled knocking, 
and now and then, so I thought, came the 
echo of a human voice calling out, so faintly 
that one might well mistake it. “It is not 
in the village,” I said. 

“Tt is something in the house,” said Pau- 
line, decidedly, listening with all her might. 

“Can it be the little Picards at their 
play ?” said the Maire, doubtfully. 

“No. I think it is in the garret,” said 
Mademoiselle Fournier, suddenly hurrying 
out of the room. The Pavilion, as indeed 
all the houses in the village, had empty gar- 
rets under the roof, where people hung their 
clothes to dry, kept their lumber and their 
apples, from one year’s end to another. I 
followed her as she ran up the wooden stair- 
case and climbed the flight whick led to the 
topmost garret, of which she threw the door 
wide open. 

All was silent here. The place was empty. 
The light was streaming in through the sash- 
less windows; a few white clothes were still 
hanging upon a line; the rats and mice were 
safe in their holes. 

“There is nothing here,’ said Pauline. 
“Come down—it must be from below.” 

Fontaine was standing, looking very pale, 
at the foot of the stairs as we came down. 

“The sound comes from the cellar out of 


the dining-room,” said he. “There is some- 
thing shut up in there.” 

I knew the ways of the house—hayine 
lived there—better than they did, and T 
could now tell them which was the way. 

“This is the door which leads to the ont 
er cellar,” said I. ‘“ Here is a key that fits 
it;” and I pulled mine out from my pocket 

“Effectively there is no key in the door, 
said Fontaine. ‘ How do you come by this 
one ?” 

“Tt is not wanted; the door is only bolt 
ed,” said Pauline, who had taken the key 
from my hand, and drawn back the massiy: 
iron bolt as she spoke. When she opened 
the heavy door, a damp breath of vault-lik. 
atmosphere seemed to meet us. The knock- 
ing became louder and more distinct; and 
the voice—shall I ever forget the strang 
terror of that despairing voice ?—seemed to 
be coming out of the darkness, and calling 
and calling. 

“Take care; there are steps within; they 
lead to the second cellar,” I whispered, too 
frightened to speak out. 

Pauline, however, walked in unhesitating 
ly. She swept against some bottle, and it 
fell with a crash upon the ground. Sudden- 
ly the knocking ceased—it seemed as if the 
person within was listening too. Fontaine, 
who had left us, came back with a light al 
most immediately, and then we could se 
the dark damp vault and the flight of steps 
before us. I had often fetched the wine out 
of this outer cellar, and peeped down the 
black flight which led to the inner vault, 
where Madame Valmy kept her best cider, 
so I had been told. Now as the light flash- 
ed I saw it all in its usual order. There 
were the bottles; the one Pauline knocked 
over Fontaine picked up and put back in its 
place. There stood the two chests that we 
had put away; there was the dark flight 
leading to the mildewy door of the lower 
cellar. It was fast closed with bars and 
rusty-headed nails. 

“Open! open! open, madame!” screamed 
the voice; and somehow in one moment we 
all recognized it as that of Thérése. “If 
you do not open, I will knock the house 
down and denounce you. Open! open!—I 
know you are there; I hear your silk dress 
on the stones. Speak—why don’t you 
speak ?—for pity speak! Have you spared 
him? Mercy for us both—mercy! mercy! 
Valmy was a monster, but this one is a 
good man. Spare him—spare me. Have I 
ever said one word? I will be silent. Only 
spare me. Oh, madame, I entreat you, have 
pity.” 

“ Thérese, is it you?” said Pauline, falter- 
ingly. But Fontaine signed to her to be si- 
lent, and put his hand on his mouth. 

“What do you say ?” cried the voice ; and 
the hands within began to thump and bang 
again. “If you do not let me out,I will 
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live, I will escape to denounce you. Let 
me out—let me out.” 

“J am not Madame Valmy; I am Pauline 
Fournier,” said Pauline, speaking very loud. 
“Do not be afraid, Thérése. We will open 
the door and let you out.” 

. [There came a half-suppressed scream of 
horror from within—then silence. 

“Perhaps our outer key would fit this 
door too,” said I. 

“No,” said Pauline; “it will not go in.” 

“This is horrib'‘e. We must get the lock- 
smith at once,” said Fontaine. ‘ Will you 
ize the poor thing if you can? 
out of her mind.” 
begun again. 


“Yes, go,” 


She is half 


said Pauline. 


the door,she tried to the wild 
creature within. 

“Ts it you, mademoiselle ? 
—don’t leave me!” shrieked 
onee “T am mad—quite mad! 
do not heed what I say.” 
she seemed to remember herself. “ Oh, what 
have I done? Leave me. Lose no time— 
follow them—warn her. Tell her you know 
And, oh, for pity, mademoiselle, spare 
Oh, for pity’s sake 


re-assure 


me Thérése 


more. 


all. 
us—do not betray her. 
do not betray her.” 

I own that I was trembling in every limb 
—the time seemed endless. 

“T think M. Fontaine is never coming,” 
said Pauline. “Oh, Anna, do see if any one 
Oh, please do go,” she said, more 


is coming. 


and more impatiently, “fetch Leroux, and | 
and open the door | 
There | 


tell him to come at once 
There is no time to lose.” 
was something peculiar in her tone. 


for us. 


“Sha’n’t you be frightened,” I said, “ here | 


alone ?” 

“No,” said Pauline, impatiently. 
go, please go.” 

My strength seemed to return with the 
fresh air. It was so strange to come out 
alive and breathing and unhurt 
commonplace street. I had not far to go. 
The lock-smith lived at the end of the vil- 
lage, by the church. As I hurried along I 


“Only 


met the curé, who looked at me and seemed | 


shaking her head. 


lies wait here, speak to her, and tranquil- | 
The violent blows had | 

| fields. 
And then, as | 
soon as he was gone, still calling through 


Don’t leave | 


Oh, | 
Then suddenly | 


into the | 
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when the door was opened, Leroux’s aged 
mother appeared on the threshold, with a 
child in her arms. 

“Be quiet,” said she. “ My daughter-in- 
law is ill. What do you want ?” 

‘I want your son,” said I, breathless. 
“M. Fontaine wants him at once—it is of 
importance that he should come at once.” 

“He can’t said the old woman, 
“He was fetched—-have 
not you heard of what has happened ? There 
Here 
the child began to cry, and its grandmother 
to hush it on her shoulder. “Eh! yes; an 
accident,” said the old woman, slowly. “The 
captain’s horse took fright down by the peat- 
The are off. My 
son has gone to see if he can fix them on 
again, to bring back the unfortunate 
wounded.” 

“The wounded !—who 
asked, all dazed. 

“No one knows for certain,” said the old 
woman, still hushing the wailing child. 
| “ Some say it is the lady, some say it is the 

captain who is killed.” 
| Then a voice called from within. She 
went back, still hushing the child, and 
abruptly closed the door. It was all very 
miserable. I turned very faint. I felt it a 
great relief at that minute to see Fournier 
turning the corner by the church. Fontaine 
was with him. The two were walking rap- 
| idly, and Fontaine was carrying some tools 
in his hands. I ran to meet them. They 
were speaking excitedly. Fournier quickly 
broke off to ask me why I had left Pauline 
alone. 

“She sent me,” said I. “The time seem- 
Do not wait forme now.. Please 


come,” 


has been an accident to a carriage.” 


carriage wheels 


is wounded ?” I 


| ed so long. 
go to her.” 
“You had better wait outside and rest,” 
}said Fournier. “Poor child! all this has 
| been too much for you.” 
| And there is more to come,” cried Fon- 
taine. “Ah! mademoiselle, have you heard 
of this terrible accident ? There is hope for 
the captain, M. Fournier tells me. It is too 
much— it is all too terrible!” and he hurried 
after Fournier, wha was walking with his 
longest strides. 


about to speak, but I passed him quickly. | 
Even then I noticed a little group in a door- | 


way. It seemed to me that they also looked 


up, broke off, and then began to speak again. | 
I was too much excited and preoccupied to | 
pay much attention to stray looks and words, | 


but in my horrible agitation and excitement 
it already seemed to me that our secret had 
spread, and that people were suspecting and 
discussing the truth in hurried whispers. 
Had Fontaine been wasting time making 
confidences all along the road? I did him 
injustice. The lock-smith’s door was closed, 
and for some minutes I knocked and thump- 
edin vain. At last I heard slow steps, and 


CHAPTER XI. 
PAULINE’S CONFESSION. 

I FOLLOWED as best I could. The sunny 
street, the voices, the horrible events of that 
morning, seemed crowding down upon me in 
dizzy circles. I think a child came up and 
said something, but I could not answer. 
When I reached the Pavilion I sank down 
upon the stone steps, for I could not stand, 
and for a minute I waited to collect my 
thoughts. As I sat there I could hear the 
voices inside the house exclaiming, the sound 
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of the crow-bar forcing open the lock, and 
then came the quiet strokes of the church 
clock striking 
of distant wheels. And then something 
happened which seemed to me, perhaps, the 
most strange and unexpected event of all. 
The kitchen door slowly opened, and Thé- 
rese walked quietly out in her big black 
She had on her usual tidy cap tied 
under her chin, and a basket on her arm. 
She looked at me, but did not speak, brush- 
ed past me, and walked quickly. 


nine, followed by the rumble 


cloak. 


I was so 
startled, so bewildered, that I could not even 
eall out as I watched her go across the 
court. At the gate she met the omnibus 
just starting for the station at Corbeil. 
She signed to it to stop, got in, and before I 
could recover from my surprise she was gone. 
Next minute I heard a final crash within, 
and loud exclamations, and then as I ran in 
to tell of my strange impression, a dream, a 
reality, I scarcely knew which, I met Four- 
nier, with his daughter clinging to him in 
tears, followed by the Maire in his shirt 
sleeves, in a most extraordinary agitation. 
“ Was there ever any thing so utterly un- 
believable! * Mademoiselle, could you not 


have sworn to her voice? There is noth- 


ing, absolutely no one in the cellars. Do | 


you understand me? When we had burst 
open the door, we found no one—Thérése 
was not there.” 

“ Thérése passed me a minute ago,” I said. 
“She went across the court. She went off in 
the diligence to Corbeil.” And as I spoke, 
I looked at Pauline, who still stood silent 
and sobbing by her father’s side. 

“Oh, mademoiselle,” said Fontaine, turn- 
ing upon Pauline, “how could you play me 
this trick? Then it was you who let her 
out. But are you both demented? You let 
this witness escape you.” He could not fin- 
ish for agitation and excitement. Pauline 
looked imploringly at her father through 
her tears. 


the fact, “‘ speak. 
or, rather, why did you not tell us that you 
had done so ?” 

“She begged me to gain time for her, and 
I let her go. 
Pauline, “to warn her mistress. 
it is all a horrible dream. 


me? 


Will you forgive 
Here poor Pauline, whose nerves had 
been on the rack for hours past, hid her face 
on her father’s shoulder. 


came in with scared looks and hushed 
voices. Fournier took his daughter upoy 
his arm and drew her a little aside. Hi 
wanted her to hear the miserable news from 
him; but before he had told her the worst. 
she burst into renewed piteous sobs, and hy 
led her away through the crowd of childrey 
and peasant people. I followed with king 
Madame Bougie from the grocer’s shop, not 
little grateful for her friendly exclama 
tions and sympathies. Fournier left us jj 
the shop while he went back to fetch th 
pony-carriage, for poor Pauline was quit. 
spent, and could scarcely stand. Madame 
Bougie took us into the back parlor wit] 
the glass door that opened to the garde: 
She brought us glasses of orange-flower wa- 
ter, that panacea of French emotions, a1 

her little boy ran in with a nosegay from 
the garden. She would let in na one els 
until Fournier’s return. Fontaine came to 
the door, but she drove him off. I was glad 
of it, for Pauline began to shiver nervously 
when she heard his voice. I thought it 
might be a relief to her to speak, and I ask- 
ed her why she had let Thérése out after | 
left. 

Pauline looked at me hard. “Was it 
wrong ?” saidshe. Then she started up,and 
went to the window and looked out; then 
came back to me. “TI tried the key a see- 
ond time, and found it fitted. When you 
first gave it to me I had turned it wrong. 
Thérése implored me to let her go. Sh 
came out looking all wild,” said Pauline. 
“Oh, she looked so terrible! She had hurt 
her hands; she held them up to me. She 
told me she had seen Valmy’s face in the 
darkness close beside her, reproaching her 
for the past; that he would have been still 
alive if they had cared for him when he was 
ill, but that he died of their neglect. That 
is what Thérése said, and she let him dic 
without remorse, and Madame Valmy knew 


lit. He would have killed his wife with 
“Well, Paule,” said he, quietly assuming | 


Why did you let her out, | 
| burst into tears again. 


She has gone to Paris,” said | 
Oh, papa, | 


The hot sun came pouring down into the | 


little court-yard as we all stood there. The 
shadows were striking, black and fierce. 
Pauline waited silent by her father’s side, 
apparently sullen or downeast, and tired 
out; Fontaine, perfectly bewildered, and 
still in his shirt sleeves, stood looking from 
her tome. The ducks, missing their accus- 
tomed meal, came straggling up to be fed; 
and presently one and another neighbor 


cruelty if he had lived. 

“What have I done?” she repeated, and 
She was so agitated 
I did not like to ask any questions; it seem- 
ed best to leave her to herself. 

Pauline was still erying when Fournier 
returned. She told him the whole story, 
with not a little agitation. He listened 
without a word. 

“Oh, papa,” she said, “I will confess to 
you that Ihave been half beside myself with 
such miserable suspicions that I can scarce- 
ly bear to think of them. Ihave not known 
what to do or how to bear it all. When | 
heard that Madame Valmy said the poor 
little captain must die, some horrible dread 
came over me which haunted me like an 
evil spirit; and then when Thérése im- 
plored me to let her go, I still believed—lI 
thought if she warned her mistress, it might 
yet be time to prevent I knew not what evil. 
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Oh, papa, as I think it over, it seems to me 

a crime that I have committed. To 
nk a cruel thing is such a hopeless wrong, 
Oh, 


th 
ind now—now it is too late to repent. 
what shall I do? what shall I do?” 
Poor Pauline was quite overcome by the 
nts of the last few hours, which had made 
uso much unhappiness. 
gin every limb. Fournier did not at- 
mpt to comfort her. 
“We are all liable to mistake,” he said; 


She was trem- 


ready to judge our neighbors harshly 
You and I have, perhaps, been 
wd upon that poor woman, Pauline, and 
we must bear our punishment. There 
Thompson, he has done no wrong, he is 
eadfully stricken. It is fortunate that 
brought him to your mother to nurse; 
it was the nearest house.” 

[Then he went on to tell us that the horse 
had taken fright at the sudden working of 
the poor captain’s machine, and galloped 
icross the field. Madame Valmy had been 


times 
times. 


18 


thrown against a stone and killed upon the | 


spot; the captain had fallen under the car- | 
riage, and the wheel had passed over him as 


slay. It was thought at first that he too 
s hopelessly hurt, but the accounts were 
1oW more re-assuring. 
How well I remember our drive back to 
chateau through the pretty autumnal 
ivenues, over the bright brown carpet of 
eaves that had fallen the night 


\ 


before ! 
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to remove some of our vague suspicions and 
to our minds. One the captain 
began to speak of the events of that fatal 
morning, and told Fontaine with a sigh that 
he believed the accident had turned upon 
the merest chance. 
ing,” he said, “I 
the cellar door had not been ¢ 


does one remember such things ? 


ease day 


* Just as we were start 
that 
Why 
[ used to 
think poor Thérése had a weakness for my 
wine bottles. 


back and 


] 
i¢ 


went saw 


sed. 


Look there,” said he, very 
sadly, holding up his right hand. “I 
lieve that terrible acciden me of my turn- 
ing that key. Isprained my hand against 
the door, and I was holding the whip and 
the reins in my left hand when the horse 
took fright.” 

One of my cousins was taken i 


be- 


} 


} 
i 


l, and I 


| was sent for home long before the captain 


was sufficiently recovered to leave his room. 
It was, perhaps, best for him to lie there qui- 
etly, with the good, kind, worthy Fourniers 
to keep watch over him, and to prevent the 
many rumors and suspicions from without 
from wounding him afresh as he lay upon 
his bed of sickness. 

I have not been to Visy since the day 
when Pauline kissed me and said farewell 
by the old gateway; but I can still see her 
before me as she was then, when I looked 
my last at her honest kind face, and at her 
home with all its friendly doors and win- 


The 


dows open to the autumn sunshine. 


Pauline was sitting with her head upon her| captain waved a thin hand from the bal- 


father’s shoulder, quite silent and scared. 
I too felt utterly stupefied and bewildered 
until kind Madame Fournier met us on the 
terrace and put her arms about us. I shall 
never forget her goodness and motherly ten- 
derness during all the days that immediate- 
followed the disaster. 

between life and death; Pauline 
was ill, and requiring the tenderest care, 
Madame Fournier’s motherly looks seemed to 


lay too 


fall with comfort on one and on another. | 


She undertook to enlighten Fontaine as to 
the real events of that morning. 
There is not very much more to tell of 


these sad things which happened during my | 
Poujac, when cross- | 


visit to my friends. 
questioned by Fournier and the Maire, sol- 
emnly affirmed that the cause of Valmy’s 
death was cholera. 
unmistakable: the patient had rallied, and 


seemed recovering, when he suddenly sank | 


from exhaustion. Poujac himself was pres- 
ent at the time, and had been administering 
stimulants. Fournier consulted with Fon- 
taine, and came to the conclusion that there 
was no reason to doubt Poujac’s profession- 
al opinion deliberately given. One 
fact is worth mentioning, which went far 


Norr.—In the paper on “ Medieval Furniture,” it 


The poor captain | 


The symptoms were | 


little | 


cony where they had carried him. Monsieur 
| Fournier was waiting below to drive me to 
| the station. I can see it all before me now. 
I remember the scent of the clematis about 
| the old walls, the sound of the cheerful coun- 
try servants’ voices calling, the glistening 
of the water as we crossed the little bridge 
over the canal. Then the train carried me 
swiftly away from the broad plains and the 
long gleaming waters and the quaint road, 
stiff with willow stumps. 


| There is only one more fact I have to re- 
|} late concerning my friends at Visy. One 
day, about a twelvemonth later, I received 
a printed form directed in Captain Thomp- 
son’s handwriting, which gave me no little 
surprise. It was the formal announcement 
by M. and Madame Fournier, of the Cha- 
teau of Visy le Roi, and by Miss Marianne 
and Miss Eliza Thompson, of Lancaster, of a 
marriage contracted according to the Catho- 
lic-Protestant rites, between their daugh- 
ter, Miss Pauline Hermance Louise Mélanie 
Fournier, and their nephew Captain John 
Beauvoir Thompson, of Amphlett House, 
near Lancaster. 


THE END. 
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Chitar’s Casy Chair. 


NE thing, at least, is shown by the political 
( contest from which the country has just 
emerged. It proves that the theorists are mis- 
taken who assume that society can not stand the 
strain of a really popular canvass, or an appeal 
to universal male suffrage involving such enor- 
mous interests as those of a change of adminis- 
tration. Three or four months since, the Easy 
Chair quoted from the diary of John Quincy 
Adams, less than forty years ago, his apprehen- 


sion of the consequences of the system of mon- | 


ster meetings which came in with the Harrison 
campaign of 1840, The general characteristics 
of that exciting time have been reproduced in 
every subsequent national canvass, except that 
during and since the war the aspect of the can- 
vass has been naturally somewhat more sober. 
But, upon the whole, the essential good humor 
and toleration in the larger part of the country 
have been much the same. Even in the election 
which immediately preceded the war, the general 
character of the canvass was unchanged. It was 
full of significant signs to the acute observer, but 


the gayety, the music, the banners, the transpar- | 


encies, the general festivity of the mass-meeting, 
were the same 

The celebrated tourist from New Zealand would 
probably be chiefly impressed by the real self- 
restraint and good nature of our great political 
meetings. Hogarth’s pictures and the English 
memoirs show a kind of brutality at the British 
hustings which is unknown among us. The riot- 


ing, the brickbats, the disorder and terror, which | 


attended an old English election have had little 
parallel in this country. There have, indeed, been 
election riots, but very few and exceptional. We 
naturally find the explanation in our system. The 


universality of the suffrage gives every man a | 
sense of responsibility and importance which is | 


essentially conservative. In England, the mob 
that chaired the member was not a mob of the 
voters. In a population of eight millions a hun- 
ired years ago there were but a hundred and six- 
ty thousand voters in England. It is a favorite 
fancy of clubs, and one which comes in with the 


old Madeira after dinner, that general suffrage is | 


the source of all our woes. But the practical 
question is not so much what we might have 
been without it, as what we shall do with it now 
that we have it. Garland says in his Life of John 
Randolph that that wayward character cherished 
fond dreams of a patriarchal society as the best 
of all—a society in which a baron lived in a fine 
castle, surrounded by swarms of happy depend- 
ents, whom he guided and befriended, and who 
looked up to him as their protector. Many other 
Americans besides John Randolph have dreamed 
the same dream. The fancy lurks in that fine 
old Madeira. But, in that Arcadia, Randolph al- 
ways means to be the baron, and not one of the 
happy dependents. It is like Disraeli’s picture 
of the political ideal of ‘‘ Young England” in Con- 
ingsby and Sybil. In other years the Easy Chair 
has heard from the lips of an accomplished col- 
lege president the same glowing praises of a po- 
litical and social system of superiors and inferiors. 
But the implication was the same. The painters 
and the poets of that visionary realm always re- 
serve the best places for themselves. 


When we consider the intense and profou 
excitement of such a summer and autumn 
those just ended, the passionate appeals to p; 
udice and political hostility, the natural persor 
rivalries and jealousies, with the general 
sponsibility of declamation among a fluent y 
ple, arising from a half admission that all js { 
in politics, and above all these the sincere conyioc. 
tion of so many honest thousands that the pros 
perity and progress, if not the actual exister 
of the nation are at hazard, the tranquillity oj 
the election itself and the prompt acquiescen 
in the result are very agreeable facts. They 
certainly significant signs of the peculiar 1 
pacity of this people for self-government,” what. 
ever may be true of other people. 

The old Madeira philosophers, however, are apt 
to smile in pleasant contempt of the general as 
pect and character of the mass-meeting. Th 
see immense enthusiasm for frenzied rhetori 
and the most shallow sophistry. They hear fals 
issues raised and lustily cheered. Or they o} 
serve that second-rate and even immoral mer 
are gladly hailed as leaders. But such philoso 
| phers require that every voter and attendant at a 
mass-meeting shall be as well-informed, as clear- 
headed, as high-minded, as they are themselves 
The striking fact at a great popular meeting j 
the general good sense, the interest in discussion 
of principles, the sympathy with a high and pa- 
triotic view. Passion, brilliancy, whimsical and 
epigrammatic extravagance, are, indeed, greatly 
relished, but, after all, with the same invincibl 
good humor. The crowd cheers the sayer of a 
good thing, but not necessarily all that it may be 
made to mean. The applause for men and lead- 
ers, also, is given to what the crowd believes of 
them, not to what a better-informed man may 
know to be the truth. If Dick Turpin leaps the 
turnpike bar handsomely and throws a gold sov- 
| ereign to a poor cripple by the way, it is the man- 
ly dash and act of generosity which the crowd 
applauds. The cheers are not approval of theft 
If the shouters knew that this gay horseman had 
waylaid honest laborers to steal their purses, and 
that the money he flings so jauntily was filched 
from a poor widow, they would pull him from the 
saddle. And when this is made plain, they see 
|him ride by to the gallows with satisfaction, 

while they do not refuse admiration to the pluck 
with which he wears his nosegay and stands under 
| the tree. 

The better the man, the more the crowd likes 
|him. It may, indeed, be very much mistaken 
| But it applauds what it believes him to be; and 
| the duty of the philosopher who deplores the kind 
| of man that the crowd cheers is to show what 
| kind of man he is. The Easy Chair has heard 
| the name of Mr. Jonathan Wild loudly and warm- 
| ly cheered at a public meeting, and other Easy 
| Chairs have been exceedingly disgusted with the 
| applause. But the crowd knew that Wild had 
| thrashed a sneak thief whom he saw stealing a 
| blindman’s dog. Nobody denied that he had 

done that. And when Mr. Wild’s political oppo- 
| nents declared that he had himself picked the 
| blindman’s pocket, the crowd attributed the story 
| to malice, and would not believe it. It has no 
| time to investigate closely, and it will not trust 
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he tale of his opponents, 
ves, whom they know to be their friend, points 
out to them the proof, they will not reject it. 
When Tweed gave fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of coal to the poor, the poor saw and felt only 
his generosity; and if his opponents had charged 
that it was stolen, the poor would have mobbed 
them, and carried Tweed on their shoulders, 


gt 


» whom they trusted had traced that coal 


one 


money from the earnings of the laborer, through | 


: rent and the taxes of his landlord, into the 
ic treasury, the laborer would have seen that 


coal was bought with his own money, which | 


Tweed had stolen, and his cheers would have 
hanged into curses, 

If the 
f the 


meeting. 


the pews, he would stir them up, said, “ No, no; if 
you 


t and stir me up.” 


intil he has done his duty by telling the crowd 


1at he knows of the person and his character | 


i conduct. It is not his Jonathan Wild, but 
r own, that the crowd cheers. And if honest 


eople wish to keep Mr. Wild out of politics, they 
ist not leave it to his opponents to show what 


B it all of us, friends and foes of Mr. Wild, have | 


lit to be glad and proud of the way in which | 


we endure the strain of a contest like that which 
has just ended. 


In its remarks upon Mr. Jonathan Wild, the 
Easy Chair has not alluded to a theory which has 
been recently put forth, that newspapers are tak- 
ing the place of orators. There is an apparent 
reason for the remark. 
newspapers daily at morning and evening discuss 
every public question in every way, and where 
newspaper reporters conduct investigations into 
every kind of subject, it might be supposed that 
nothing remained for the speaker when the writ- 
er has finished his task. But it is singular that 
the theorist did not remember one of several 
t Reading a written word and hearing the 
same word spoken are by no means the same. A 
hundred people read a statement or an argument 


in @ newspaper, but they are not conscious of its | 


force until they hear it from living lips. More- 
over, the most familiar things in print have a 
fresh charm in the hearing, which may be inex- 
plicable, but is certainly undeniable. The Easy 
Chair has heard Mr, Wendell Phillips deliver word 
for word a lecture which had been long printed 
in a book, and which it knew perfectly. 
istened with as much delight as a child listens 
to a story in which it corrects the teller. 

The day on which the theorist asserted that 
the function of the orator is now merged in the 
editorial writer, the speech of an orator delivered 
the evening before was printed in full in the 
ewspapers. The next evening it was repeated 
to another audience of the newspaper readers, 
and they heard it with enthusiastic delight. The 
Easy Chair has known a lecturer going by train 
to repeat a lecture of last evening in the adjoin- 
ing town, seeing with dismay that it was verbally 
reported in the evening paper which every body 
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But if one of them- | 


But | 


see any body sleeping, come up into the pul- | 
Let no Madeira philosopher | 
oach the crowd with cheering an unworthy per- | 


| it may seem to be in all. 


For in a country where | 


Yet it| 
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in the car was reading. But he found to his sat- 
isfaction, later in the evening, that the reading 
was evidently only bitters that gave a finer zest 
to the hearing. Mr. Sumner once delivered a 
speech at the Cooper Institute which the audi- 
ence had in their hands. And Mr. Emerson, al- 
ways chary of his manuscript, when he expressed 
reluctance to let a reporter look over his lecture 
to make an abstract, was amazed when told that 
it would be a most attractive advertisement. If 
oratory were only the communication of informa- 
tion or the statement of an argument, the presen- 
tation of facts or the recapitulation of statistics, 
the newspaper would soon dispose of the orator. 


| But all this is but an element, a material, of ora- 
applause be wrongly timed, it is the fault | 
platform rather than of the floor of the} 
7 It was a shrewd young preacher who | 
went to fulfill an exchange, and when the sexton | 
said to him that if he saw any body sleeping in | 


tory. That is not merely the statement or the 
argument. Nor is it only a rhetorical, or passion- 
ate, or picturesque appeal. But it is all these, 
penetrated and glowing with the power of living 
speech. It is what is called magnetism, fascina- 
tion, nameless delight. 

Nothing is harder to convey in description or 
in the very words than eloquence, which is the 
name for the deepest charm of speech. Where 
it lies is not to be said, It is the most elusive of 
secrets. It is the spell of the magician, but it is 
not in the wand nor in the words. It is not the 
voice, the mien, the movement, the tone, although 
It is the song of the 
cuckoo— 

“that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways, 
In bush, and tree, and sky.” 


Jefferson said that he listened enchanted to Pat- 


| rick Henry, but he could not remember what he 


said. He might as well have tried to reproduce 
the music of the wind harp. It was Charles Fox, 
if we remember correctly, who said to the young 
man who told him that he had heard a most elo- 
quent speech from Burke, and could repeat every 
word of it, “It was not very eloquent if you can 
remember the words.” Eloquence is the tone of 
the picture, the rhythm of the music. A shrewd 
observer said that he always remarked a peculiar 
cadence in eloquent speech; and it is not unusu- 
al for eloquence to leave the hearer spiritually ele- 
vated in a manner for which the words do not 
account. Until men become insensible to this 
power, the newspaper will not supersede the or- 


| ator, nor the “campaign document” the stump 


speaker. 


A rEcENT English view of international preju- 
dices is interesting as showing a spirit and intel- 
ligence which are almost unprecedented in En- 
glish judgments of America. It is an invincible 
tendency of the English critic of our life and 
prospects to patronize. Lowell well calls it “a 
certain condescension in foreigners.” It is ex- 
tremely amusing to observe that we are regarded 
as in some way a freak of nature, a curious phe- 
nomenon. Our peculiarities seem to the trans- 
atlantic philosopher very much more peculiar 
than those of other people, and our faults and 
follies have in his eyes a portentous malignity 
which is very ludicrous. In England, for in- 
stance, political corruption is one of the most 
familiar facts. Certain periods of English his- 
tory fairly reek with it. The annals of.the reigns 
of the Georges are foul with it. The memoirs of 
George the Third’s time teem with accounts of 
political profligacy which are amazing. The “ Vic- 
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torian era” has unquestions Lb ly been much the 
purest in the annals of the house of Brunswick. 
But it is certainly comical to hear an Englishman, 
whose country has at times wallowed in sloughs 
of corruption, expressing horror at our precocity 
in vice, and doubting whether we can “pull 
through” the frauds and dishonors which are oc- 
casionally exposed, 

The same transatlantic critics shake their 
heads, with the beam of Ireland in their eyes, 
and are disconsolate over the Southern problem 
in this country. 
unmanageable than England has found Ireland. 
If, indeed, we were bidden to beware of an evil 
example, we might listen with respect. But it is 
preposterous that those who have Ireland at home 
should undertake to reproach their neighbors 
over the sea with any trouble of the same kind. 

The writer to whom we have alluded, however, 
is of another kind. He is evidently of opinion 
that American politics are not more sordid than 


English, and that the theories in explanation of | 


such abuses as exist are generally futile and unsat- 
isfactory. He mentions some of the British the- 
ories of American corruption, and their number 
and character show that they are chiefly individ- 
ual fancies. The grand and final explanation 
used to be that we were a democracy. 
are not a democracy, but a representative repub- 
, seems never to have become clear to the Brit- 
It was, however, enough that we had what 
is called universal suffrage. Universal suffrage 





means the rabble, the mob; and the half-pay | 


captain and the lounger at the club shuddered or 
sneered at a government of the mob. 
The angry distrust of American institutions 


which has hitherto been so deeply rooted in the | 


genuine British mind sprang not so much from 
the hostility bred by the American Revolution as 
from the French Revolution and the wars that 
followed it, straining to the utmost the resources 
and the endurance of England. Robespierre, 
Danton, Marat; the guillotine, the massacres of 
September, the noyades, the long bloody curse of 
the terror—these were the work of a republic, 
of a government of the people, of universal suf- 
frage. The British public at the close of the last 
century was densely ignorant, and its prejudices 
were impregnable. George the Third was its 
type, its true representative, and was for that 
reason so precious to the common English senti- 
ment. The word democracy, or republic, which 
to the Briton was the same thing, was synony- 
mous with bloody anarchy, the destruction of | 
property, the overthrow of religion, the triumph 
of madness and despair. This figment has been 
diminishing, but it still disturbs the British brain. 
Our institutions are really those of England mod- 
ified and developed and enlarged, and, as we think, 
improved. But the “regulation” Briton is not 
sure that we do not worship the Goddess of Rea- 
son in her Parisian form; and when the British 
Darby, whose grandfather used to be paid the 
price of his vote in solid gold coin of the realm, 
hears that an American cabinet officer has been 
corrupted, he remarks with grave wisdom to the 
Joan of his bosom that it all comes of that | 
dreadful democracy. 

Our writer wisely says that many of the causes | 
mentioned as explasitions of our sad condition 
may have some bad effects, but that in practice 
they only correct each other, and that the conse- 


Yet we shall hardly find it more } 


That we | 
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quences can not be summarily reaped 

| adds that many of the current British con je, 

| about Americans are “like a school-bov’s ‘fane 
about the ancient Trojans,” and that the < ne 
| sions against us, so far as they have any connec. 
| tion with evidence at all, are founded upon what 
is ludicrously inadequate. Americans will rea 
this with pleasure, not as flattery, but as trut 

and, having had our laugh at John Bull’s mis, 
ceptions of our faults and perils, we shall be ry 
to acknowledge that a sprained ankle is none 
| less serious merely because it was described 


He 


res 


Sa 
broken back, and that we can not be satisfied to 

| defend America in 1876 by the plea that Engla 

| was worse in 1776. If a new republic upon a 


fresh and remote continent has only brought 
where an old monarchy was a hundred years a 
| the eagle should not scream so as to be hea 


Tue matron who courteously addresses herself 
| to the Easy Chair upon the kitchen question shal] 
have an answer. The request for advice is an 
unexpected tribute, but the Easy Chair will } 
lieve that it is due to some catholic sympathy 
which the matron has perceived in its lucul 
tions, and that it is not a mere cry of desp: 
| There was once a gentleman who was accost ed 
in a railroad station by a weary woman carrying 
many bags and bundles, who asked him, hopeless. 
ly, if he were the conductor, and when he inquired 
why she supposed so, she answered, listlessly, 
“ Because you have such a prominent nose.” The 
Easy Chair prefers to trust that the question of 
the housekeeper is not due to the size or form of 
its elbows, but implies that kind of confidence 
which it is always most happy to establish with 
| its friends. 
This particular friend makes the usual com- 
| plaints of the kitchen tenantry, and wishes to 
know what to do. The first thing, clearly, is not 
| to expect all the cardinal virtues for ten or twelve 
dollarsa month. Consider, for instance, the great 
| question of fires. Is it not one which has long 
and tragically disturbed the peace of families ? 
Do Ferdinand and Isabella, or even Romeo and 
Juliet, agree upon that momentous subject ? Does 
any domestic incident more vex the soul of Pyr- 
amus than to find that Thisbe has meddled with 
his fire? And has Thisbe never been known to 
assert that Pyramus fairly roasts her out of house 
jand home? How often is the peaceful thermom- 
eter the bone of a contention which the Muse that 
sang the rape of the lock or the woes of Troy 
| alone able fitly tocommemorate! There are wives 
who can never get near enough to the fire, and 
| husbands who can not get far enough from it. 
Mercury, the mischievous deity, puts the house- 
hold by the ears. 
“ My dear, the thermometer says seventy-seven 
| in this room !” 
“ Very well, my dear; if it says ninety-seven, 
or ninety hundred and seven, I don’t care.” 
There is great danger in that kind of conver- 
sation. Yet it perpetually threatens the most 
| friendly circles. People are more intolerant — 
| this subject than any other. A lady of firm will, 
for instance, thinks that sixty-five is the proper 
| point at which Mercury should rest. But the nim- 
ble god skips up to seventy-five. “ Whew!” ex- 
|elaims the Firm Will, coming into the room; 
“this is stifling. Nobody ought to live in such 
an atmosphere ;” and up go the windows, and in 
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ds, catarrhs, pneumonias, pleurisies, and 
“ Fiddle-stick !’ remarks the Firm Will; 
ir never hurt any body.” 

The siege of Troy lasted for ten years. But 
this war of the thermometer, this question of heat, 
iz an endless civil contest. Now, if mutual affec- 
tion can not settle it, if Pyramus will not trust 
Thisbe’s discretion, and Thisbe declares that Pyr- 
amus insists upon living in an oven, how can the 
housekeeper who writes to the Easy Chair ex- 
pect that twenty dollars a month will hire a man 
or maid who will always so regulate the furnace 
that Pyramus, who is comfortable only at seventy- 
six, and Thisbe, who is parboiled at sixty-nine, 

hall be equally satisfied and delighted ? 

This is but an illustration. But the root of 

ble in the kitchen question is usually in the 
arlor. It is found in the theory that twenty dol- 
lars a month takes the place of all kindly inter- 
est and sympathy, and that occasional negligence 
ind scant measure of work are offenses show- 
ing treachery and incredible badness of heart. 
A poor woman is up early and late. Every mo- 
ment is filled with duties. She breathes an at- 
mosphere of suspicion and reproof. She hears 
scarcely a kind word, gets scarcely a look of en- 
couragement, and at the least slip there is a hard 
rebuke. Sometimes the dusting of a room is not 
what it should be, sometimes a plate falls or a 
glass is broken: “ And to think,” says Messalina, 
“that I pay that girl fourteen dollars a month !” 
Messalina is amazed at the want of heart in the 
kitchen. ‘They seem to have no interest in the 

y, no pride, no affection. They are so de- 
ceitful! They shirk and lie. Yet I pay them 


the highest wages.” 
The Easy Chair is getting into deep water. 


But 

» is one principle common to all such rela- 
tions. If the only bond be mercenary, the parlor 
can not complain that the kitchen drives as hard 
a bargain as possible. 

The housekeeper who invokes the aid of the 
Easy Chair may be sure that there is no Procrus- 
tean rule, no Hardee’s tactics, for the kitchen. 
The same good sense which regulates other social 
relations happily will regulate this. But the be- 
ginning of wisdom is that all the virtues and 
graces and talents can not be had for fourteen 
dollars a month. 

Ir was ‘a humorous Frenchman who said that 
in this country we have twenty religions but only 
one gravy; and as a housekeeper as well as a 
matron has written to the Easy Chair for advice, 
the Easy Chair will make a few suggestions to 
the housekeeper. Every body, except cannibals 
and the Ashantee consumers of steaks from the 
living kine, prefers well-prepared food to the 
other kind. There is no farmer’s boy who eats 
a greasy lump of shoe-leather fried in a pan and 
called a beefsteak, who would not prefer a well- 
broiled porter-house from the hand of a good 
cook. Here, then, dear madame, is a point of 
departure. Well-cooked food is not only more 
toothsome, but it is more nutritious. Your grand- 
mother would have scorned a fried steak. Pork 
fried in its own juice is another thing. Yet the 
American beefsteak, the national dish for break- 
fast, is generally fried. It is often of a pale, 
measly complexion. Its dry and hard surface is 
vainly irrigated with lukewarm grease, in which 
lumps of soft butter float—pardon, madame, the 


unsavory details which impe oses 
Is that proper food for a human being? Yet 
the average American human being is subjected 
to it in the great multitude of honest homes. 
Can you do nothing about it ? 

Then pies. 


. oa 
rious truth im} 
k 


Even that dismayed Frenchman 
could not deny that we have as many pies as re- 
ligions, and he would be a bold Frenchman also 
if he asserted that we are as fond of our religions 
as of our pies. Pies,indeed, there must be. They 
are as ancient as Thanksgiving, and the pie on 
the table of that great day was as constituent a 
part of it as the minister in the pulpit. Nay, 
what is the festival itself but a humble and 
pious offering of thanks for the copious harvest 
of pie—in its original material? Indeed, the 
more metaphysical inquirer might justly ask, as 
he surveys the autumn fields gorgeous with the 
massive pumpkin, What is it there for except to 
make pie? It is as manna fallen upon the earth. 
It is a celestial hint of pie. It is a heavenly com- 
mand of pie. There is a time in the life of the 
contemplative American when he perceives in 
himself nascent doubts of pie. He may even go 
so far as to protest that heavy white dough, 
“shortened” with Heaven and the lard pot know 
what, is not wholesome food. But what said 
the learned and eloquent Rufus Choate, when his 
mouth fairly watered at the luxury of the forecas- 
tle and galley of a half-starved coasting smack ? 
“On Monday, gentlemen, the wholesome and tooth- 
some duff; on Tuesday the nutritious and delicious 
dundy-funk ;” and in the climax his rapt eye be- 
held in vision the very transfigured material of 
pie, although he called it by a kindred name, 
when he exclaimed, “and on Wednesday, gentle- 
men, with his own hand, with his own paternal 
hand, the captain dealt out to them squash; not 
the cold and shriveled vegetable of our northern 
clime, but the gorgeous, the luxuriant, the exuber- 
ant squash of the tropics.” 

Think, madame, that you deal with this esculent 
—squash or pumpkin, it is all the same; concede 
that the German will surrender his sauerkraut, 
the Scotchman his oatmeal “ parritch,” the Irish- 
man his potato, the Italian his macaroni, the 
Frenchman his frog, as soon as the American 
his pie; waive all the arguments against pie as 
pie; yet are you not morally bound to consider 


| the nature of crust, and can you, as a friend of 


truth, assert that the white, soggy slab of “ duff” 
that underlies your pie is either wholesome or 
toothsome? The question that comes home to 
you is, Can’t you brown it? Can’t you make it 
dry and crisp without too much reference to the 
lard pot? When it is apple with which you are 
concerned, the responsibility is greater, for, so to 
speak, your apple-pie wears a full suit: it has a 
coat and trowsers, an upper and a lower garment ; 
and, dear madame, since “it is not always May,” 


| why should the innocent fruit be always clad in 


white? Brown it, madame, brown it! 

These are simple hints, but they involve health, 
comfort, and progress. Let us regard what has 
been said as a first lesson—studies, if you please, 
for beginners. Devote your energy to securing 
a juicy, broiled steak, dry and mealy potatoes, 
brown and not buttery pastry, and light, thor- 
oughly baked bread—‘ only these and nothing 
more”—and not your children only, madame, but 
all wearied souls who have been long watching 
for the dawn, will rise up and call you blessed! 
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The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, illustrated |ley conducts his readers in this third vol 
by Gustave Dore (Harper and Brothers), is one | This period embraces the close of the Old T, sta’ 
of the most sumptuous art works that the Amer- | ment canon; the account of the Babylonish ea; 
ican press has ever issued. It is a large folio, | tivity; the story of Daniel; the restoration unde 
comprising thirty-eight full-page pictures. These | Zerubbabel; the rebuilding under Ezra and Neho. 
are printed from electrotypes taken from the | miah; the later prophets; the influence of th: 
original blocks. The engraving is admirably ternal world on the future of Judaism; Confuciys 
done, with a strength and vigor and courage | Zoroaster, Socrates; Alexandria and the Alexan,. 
which are quite essential adequately to represent | drian philosophy; Judas Maccabeeus and the Mac. 
the audacious conceptions of the artist; but | cabean war; and the Asmonean dynasty ending 
probably no engraver who did not work in living | with Herod the Great—thus bringing the history 
sympathy with Doré would dare what the French | to the beginning of Christianity in the birth of its 
engraver has dared. The work is printed in this | Founder. All Dean Stanley’s readers will hor 
country, and the paper and printing are worthy | that he will live to accomplish his purpose, and 

} 


me 


eX. 








| 
to be interpreters of the designer and the en- | complete his work with a history of that perio 
graver. The cover, which is very simple, is very | which was at once the death of Judaism a 
artistic in design, and a decided improvement | birth of its heir, the Christian system. The the. 
upon that of the English edition. Of all living | ological critics will find more to criticise in this 
artists, Doré is the one to illustrate CoLEripGx’s | volume even than in the preceding ones of th: 
famous vision. Of all English themes, there is | same series. What is somewhat vaguely called 
none better adapted to bring out the peculiar | the rationalistic spirit is even more apparent. In 
genius of Doré’s pencil than The Rime of the | the preceding volume he has argued the compos. 
Ancient Mariner. This volume is far better in | ite character of the Book of Isaiah; in this, by a 
an art point of view, and far better as an illus- | similar process of reasoning, he concludes that 
tration of Doré’s peculiar power, than his famous | the Books of Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah are also 
Bible. It is better in an art point of view be- | compositions, each being by more than one au- 
cause he does not shock both taste and reverence | thor. He intimates the “ gradual growth of the 
by such melodramatic travesties as his picture | Pentateuch,” and he treats the miraculous ac- 
of the agony in Gethsemane. It is better as an | counts in the Book of Daniel as traditions. He 
illustration of Doré’s power because he is char- | does not, indeed, in words say that they are not 
acteristically lacking in reverence and tender- | to be accepted as historical, but he quotes with 
ness, and characteristically strong in a certain | them the “ later traditions,” as though they were 
lawlessness of imagination. Doré’s distinguish- | entitled to precisely the same historic credit. He 
ing characteristic is audacity, and audacity is the | devotes considerable space to heathen teachers, 
distinguishing characteristic of The Rime of the | especially to Socrates, and implies, if he does not 
Ancient Mariner. In this poem Mr. Coleridge | directly assert, that they were prophets to their 
drops the rein on the neck of his imagination, | own people through whom Divine truth was re- 
and suffers his steed to carry him whither he | vealed, as it was to the Jewish people through 
will. He is restrained by no laws, and the very | those whom we are accustomed to regard as proph- 
wildness of his fancy gives its weird charm to| ets. In short, his liberality, his enthusiastic inter- 
his story. Doré accepts the freedom which this | est in traditional studies, his familiarity with the 
poem gives him, and he is always best when he | German school of thought, and his extreme catho- 
is freest. He sometimes misses, perhaps, the | licity—if that virtue can ever be extreme—carries 
meaning of Coleridge, but he is never unmean- | him to the very verge of what is called orthodoxy, 
ing; his effects are sensational, but they are|if not considerably beyond it. We are unable 
those of a genuine sensationalism; and if he | to say whether truly beyond, rather because the 
does not always interpret the poem as the critic | bounds of orthodoxy are constantly changing, than 
would, it must be said that it is doubtful wheth- | because the views of the dean are left in any cul- 
er any two critics interpret it alike. Of all Doré’s | pable ambiguity. The author rightly regards this 
works, we are inclined to rank The Rime of the | period of sacred history as a preparatio evangelica. 
Ancient Mariner among the first, if not as the} It is impossible to understand aright the story 
very first. And in the sensational school we | of the New Testament without tracing the rise of 
certainly think Doré is not only among the first, | Pharisaism, the origin and growth of the syna- 
but almost without a competitor. The artistic | gogues, the changes wrought in Jewish theology, 
value of that school we shall not here discuss: | and the character of those who both wrought it 
if not the highest art, it is still true art, and he | and were wrought upon by it—the scribes with 
who is invited to a striking melodrama has no| whom Christ and his apostles came so frequent- 
right to complain because he is not given Shaks- |.ly in conflict. For this, as well as for general in- 
peare. formation on the period between the last of the 

The third series in the History of the Jew-| Old Testament prophets and John the Baptist, 
ish Church, by Dean Srantey (Scribner, Arm-| there is, on the whole, no book to be compared 
strong, and Co.), possesses the characteristics | with this for the English reader, though he must 








which have made this series a classic in the | read it with allowance for the fact that the author 
Church universal. Most readers of the Bible are | represents not the more conservative views in 
aware that there is a period between the closing | Biblical criticism, but those of the most liberal 
of the Old Testament and the opening of the New | and advanced of those thinkers who still hold to 
Testament that is like an isthmus of wilderness | any doctrine of Divine inspiration in the Bible. It 
between two well-explored countries. It is this | is almost needless to say that the work is written 
historical wilderness through which Dean Stan- | in that fascinating style that makes both luminous 
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ind entertaining every thing that the Dean of | However this maybe, he 

Westminster writes. er than a dramatist ; possesses deep religious feel- 
Mrs. Martua J. Lap’s History of the City of ing, by which we mean not merely sympathy with 
York (A. S. Barnes and Co.), of which the humanity and a high and keen sense of honor and 
first four numbers are before us, bringing the | duty, but also a sense of the importance and real 
istory down to 1656, promises to be both a use- | ity of the Divine presence with men; but he is, as 
and entertaining book. Mrs. Lamb has had | so many noble and devout natures are, alienated 
, access to the archives of the New York His- | from the common forms of our church life and 
il Library, and has been in communication | its real or supposed creeds, and feels the keen 
with members of many of the old families of New | sorrow of an utter loneliness in his inner and spit 
York, in which city there is stored in private li-| itual life. Mercy Philbrick’s Choice is a thorough- 
iries an amount of historical information sur-|ly healthy, though not altogether an inspiring, 
prising for so democratic a city. She has evi-| book, and we trust may be a true augury of what 

dently made good use of her opportunities, and | the entire series is to be. 
she shows decided literary skill in the selection} Near to Nature's Heart (Dodd, Mead, and Co.) 
f material and its arrangement. She is not, as | is unquestionably the best of Mr. E. P. Ror’s nov- 
many writers are, burdened with the wealth} els. We believe, also, that it will be the most 
which she possesses, and does not leave her read- | popular. The characters are more clearly con- 
ers to do that work of selection and elimination | ceived and more consistently sustained, the story 
which they look to the author to do for them. |is more carefully constructed and more equa- 
We can not tell from these parts how able she | ble, the minor characters and the incidental side 
may be to trace the political history of the great | play are more artistically wrought out; and there 
metropolis—an aspect of her subject of prime im- | are touches of poetry, both in description and in 
portance because of the light which it throws on | portrait painting—a disclosure of that, both in 
the problem of modern civilization, the govern- | nature and character, which lies beneath the sur- 
ment of great cities; but from the work already | face, indicating that the story was conceived, if 
me we feel confident of a piece of historical | not written, in a calmer and more leisurely mood 
painting which, for brightness of color, distinct- | and with greater self-possession than either of 
ss of outline, and general truthfulness in de-| its predecessors. There is a certain family re- 
tail, will deserve the highest commendation, and | semblance in all Mr. Roe’s stories. In English 
give her history a place not only in every histor- | fiction the class separations, and the consequent 
ical library, but also in the household of those to | family alliances supposed to be required by so- 
whom this important chapter in our national his- | cial considerations, constitute the obstacles which 
tory is one of any interest. The work is fully | make the course of true love never run smooth. 
and finely illustrated. | In this country these obstacles do not exist, and 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice (Roberts Brothers) is | to that fact may partly be attributed the poverty 
a story of decided and very peculiar power. It is | of American fiction. The story must either vi- 
the first of the “‘ No Name Series,” so entitled be- | olate truth or fail in dramatic interest. In Mr. 
cause all the books, though by well-known au- | Roe’s stories religious diversity serves in lieu of 
thors, are to be published anonymously. The idea | social differences. In Near fo Nature's Heart the 
is a good one, not only because it will pique the | time is the era of the American Revolution; the 
curiosity of the reader, but also because it will | scene is mainly the Highlands of the Hudson; 
put the writers on their mettle to do their best, | the two chief characters are Theron Saville, a 
and absolutely prevent that trading on reputation | young man of wealth and culture, who in his Pa- 
which is the greatest vice of American /ittérateurs. | risian education has learned the infidelity which 
The scene of Merey Philbrick’s Choice is laid in | is a part of the intellectual fashion of the day, 
a New England town, but the characters belong | and Vera Brown, the daughter of a self-exiled 
to the human race, and the interest depends upon | outlaw, living in the absolute solitude of the wil- 
elements that are neither local nor temporary. | derness, with no other teacher than a God-fearing 
There is very little action; the incidents are few | mother, no other literature than a Bible and a 
and simple; there is almost no plot; the crisis is | Shakspeare, no other school than nature, and 
wrought out by the simplest means, not by any | none of the culture which, with all its compen- 
remarkable combination of circumstances, but by | sating advantages, generally brings something 
a mere contrast of well-drawn characters. The | of sorrowful skepticism and intellectual conflict 
personages of the drama are few; indeed, we may | The stirring scenes of the Revolution afford am- 
say that there are but two of any real importance, | ple material for dramatic incidents, which are 
since the whole interest of the story centres on | skillfully employed so as to lead up to the pre- 
Merey Philbrick and Stephen White. The other | ordained result. Vera is by far the most origi- 
characters are quite subordinate, though well | nal of Mr. Roe’s conceptions, and is drawn with 

drawn. It is a characteristic of the book that | very decided artistic skill. 
there is no careless work in it, the minutest de- Wikre CoLiiys is to be congratulated. He 
tail being wrought out with a fidelity that always | has found a practical use for those phenomena 
characterizes the true artist. The light and shade | which go by the general name of animal mag- 
in character are delicately rather than strongly | netism. In his last novel, The Two Destinics 
contrasted. Stephen White, not only in the be- | (Harper and Brothers), these form the basis of a 
ginning, but throughout, exhibits qualities which | very curious plot. He has used the supernatural 
awaken the admiration of the reader, and give | element with his usual skill, so that, granting the 
adequate reason for the early love of the heroine, | assumption that the soul does sometimes leave 
despite the one capital defect that destroys her | the body and set space at defiance, it is at least 
respect and ruins his life. There is some internal probable that it would avail itself of this privi- 
evidence to support the opinion expressed by some | lege in the way in which Mary Dermody did. The 
newspaper critics that the author is Saxe Hot. characters are drawn with power, but the inter- 
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est of the narrative 
fact that the 


destinies are 


is somewhat abated by the 
author tells the reader that the two 
to be united before he begins to 
read their history. 

The Pilot and his Wife (S. C. Griggs and Co.) 
will be at the outset commended to the reader by 
the pleasant dedication by the translator, Mrs. Ole 
Bu iL to her husband. The author, whom we 
know only by this story, we are told in an extract 
from the North 
ed for himself a name in the very foremost rank 
of Scandinavian literati.” We can readily believe 
t, and ce rtainly there is needed no other proof 
han this story that he is “a novelist of very 
marked genius.” The scene is laid on the coast 
of Norway; the stage is one not promising, and 
the result is to afford another evidence that dra- 
matic interest does not depend on the accessories 
of time or place, but on the power of the drama- 
tist to look beneath the surface and see the life 
that beats in every heart. The book is a piece 
of genre painting. It recalls some of the interiors 
which are so characteristic of the Dutch school. 
The figures are somewhat stiff, the theme is sim- 
ple, the scenery wild rather than either beautiful 
or grand, the style awkward and broken, But 
the faults of the book are those of a strong writ- 
er, and it has the peculiar charm of fidelity to 
truth and of sympathy with man. It gives the 
reader a graphic picture of the coast life of Nor- 
way, and remarkable life-like photographic por- 
traits of Norwegian character; and though the 
characters are far from ideals, they are charac- 
ters of a kind whom it is a help to have known, 
though it be only through the aid of fiction.— 
Phebe, Junior (Harper and Brothers), is one of 
Mrs. OLipHant’s characteristic stories, though not 
one of her best. It is a strikingly realistic pic- 
ture of certain aspects of English life, though not 
of the highest or pleasantest aspects. Her ac- 
count of the clergy of both the Established and 
of the Dissenting Churches is not very attractive, 
nor, to one who takes it as a true account of the 
general condition of the clergy, a very hopeful 
sign of the future. The contrast between Mr. 
Copperhead and his wife brings out the sordid 
side of human nature with strong effect, but this 


American Review, “ has conquer- 


is not sufficiently lightened by any truly noble or | 


spiritual characters, end the final surrender of 
Phoebe, Junior, to the sordid atmosphere in which 
she lives makes the story almost pathetic in its 


tone. It is throughout rather an admonition than | 


an inspiration.—The last of the “ Leisure-hour 
Series,” 
ry of very considerable power, but of that subtle 
and semi-metaphysical character not easy to be 
indicated in a paragraph. It is in strong contrast 
with the overwrought story of the day. Ida’s 


Ida Craven (Henry Holt and Co.), is a sto- | 


battle is fought out and her victory gained in a | 


campaign not of a lifetime, but of three years; 
and the lesson that love founded on honor and 
mated to duty alone brings true and enduring hap- 
piness is one which needs to be constantly taught, 
all the more that so much of very popular fiction, 
unintentionally perhaps, tends to inculcate a very 
different creed. 


great majority of readers will find it easier to 
lieve in their own immorts ality than to ¢ ompre “er 
her evidence of it. One must have a ve ry strong 
penchant for the most abstruse sort of dialecti te 
in order to enjoy or even comprehend the eo: Irse 
of her discussion.—The little book entitle 1, Js 
Eternal Punishment Endless? by an anonymous 
“orthodox minister of the Gospel” (Lockwoo ] 
Brooks, and Co.), though it embraces only a hun, 
dred pages, contains more theological thought than 
many a more pretentious treatise. The writer ap. 
parently belongs to no school—at least, he writes 
in the interest of none—and starting with a ques. 
tion, ends with one. His conclusion is, in brie f 
that the Scriptures really leave his problem an 
open question. Without entering into the theo. 
logical discussion, we heartily recommend the 
book to thoughtful readers of all schools as a 
corrective of that dogmatic spirit which has not 
been confined to either of the disputants.—The 
Familiar Talks to Boys, by Rev. Joun Hatt, a 
(Dodd, Mead, and Co.), were delivered extem; 
raneously to the pupils of the Charlier Ins stitute 
in this city, and were taken down in short-hand 
and put in their present form by the publisher, 
They are none the worse for this—rather the bet. 
ter; but they lack that personality which gives 
a peculiar charm to all that Dr. Hall says, and 
which can not be transferred to the printed page. 
They are plain, simple talks on distinctively re- 
ligious subjects, addressed to boys of ages vary- 
ing from twelve to eighteen.—Of the Meditations 
on the Essence of Christianity, by R. Latrp Cot- 
LigR, D.D. (Roberts Brothers), it must suffice here 
to say that the author belongs to that large and 
increasing school of thinkers who regard the es- 
sence of Christianity as a true life rather than asa 
system of philosophy or a history. In the affirm. 
ative portions of his chapters all devout minds 
may obtain profit. They would be more profit- 
able to the greater majority of his readers if they 
had not been accompanied by an unnecessary and 
iconoclastic attack on the old forms of faith, 
These are not, indeed, of the essence of Chris- 
tianity, since the form never is or can be of the 
essence, but neither is the new form which Mr, 
Collier would have us substitute therefor. 

Dr. HoLtann’s Topics , for the Times oe te 
Armstrong, and Co.) is made up of his editoria 
in Scribner's Magazine. These are always vigor- 
ous and incisive, but they are for the times; they 
served their purpose in their original publication ; 
and Dr. Holland’s candid friends would be com- 
pelled to tell him that he committed an error of 
judgment in collecting them into a volume for 
permanent preservation. There is only one Addi 
son whose Spectator, having served its transient 
purpose in the current periodical, deserves to be 
embalmed in literature as a classic; and it may 
even be doubted whether, if Addison were living 
now, his essays could be made thus to serve a 
double purpose. 

The third volume of Johnson's Universal Iilus- 


an 








| trated Cyclopedia (A. J. Johnson and Son), under 


In the Physical Basis of Immortality (G. P. Put- | 


nam’s Sons) Mrs. ANTOINETTE BRowN BLACKWELL | 
seeks to establish the truth of a personal immor- | 
tality upon a physical or purely scientific basis. 


| 
| 


the editorship of Drs. Barnarp and Guyot, keeps 
fully up to the standard of its predecessors. It 
begins with the article Lichfield, and ends with 
the article Ryswick. Among the articles of spe- 
cial interest are Life-saving Apparatus, Magic 


| Squares, Man, Missions, Meteorology, Methodism, 


Her argument is so abstruse in its nature, and | Microscope, Moral Philosophy, Music, Nebula, 
her style is so involved and complicated, that the | Nests of Birds, Petroleum, Positivism, Printing, 
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its illust strations illustrate ; they are not mere 
tures brought in to justify the title-page. In 
ne instances there is possibly a superfluity of 
but this is a harmless defect, if it be one 
It is characteristic of the book that the 

ind religious topics are put into the hands | 





Gvitor’s driv 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 
Astronomy.—To bring our enumeration of new 
nor planets up to the end of September, we 
ist chronicle the discovery of No. 165, of the 

nth magnitude, on August 9, No. 166, of the 
enth magnitude, on August 10, and No. 167, 
the twelfth magnitude, on August 28—all by 
Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of Clinton, making the num- 


ft 


ber of minor planets so far discovered by that 
lefatigable astronomer twenty-six. Palisa, on 
tember 21, observed an object of the eleventh 
enitude, which may be Maia (66), or which 
may prove to be a new asteroid, in which case it 


will receive the number 168. No. 169, of the | 
eleventh magnitude, was discovered by Prosper | 


v, of Paris. 


In the Comptes Rendus of August 28 is given | 


a letter of Dr. Wolf, of Zurich, to Leverrier, an- 
I ing the fact that M. Weber, of Peckeloh, 


id observed on April 4, 1876, at about 4 h. Ber- | 
lin mean time, a round spot on the sun’s disk | 


which had not been there in the morning, and 
which on April 5 had disappeared. 
le that this may be a new major planet whose 

rbit is interior to that of Mercury, and it is re- 

kable that all recorded observations since 


1320 of such a body apparently point to a period 
of about forty-two days, this observation being | 


no exception to the rule. Such a periodic time 


would make the mean distance about 0.24, and 
the maximum elongation in a circular orbit about | 
Leverrier requested that the sur- | 


134 degrees, 
face of the sun be carefully watched during Oc- 
tober 2,3, 9, and 10 for the detection of this body, 
if it really exists. Leverrier also inclines to the | 
belief in a period of twenty-eight days, as op- | 


posed to Wolf's period of forty-two days, and | 


supposes it quite possible that two such small 
planets exist. The observations requested by | 
Leverrier have been made in America at the ob- | 
servatories of Washington, Ann Arbor, Clinton, 
Albany, Cincinnati, and Glasgow (Missouri), Pitts- 
burg, and by others not yet heard from ; probably 
at Harvard College and at Hanover, and by Pro- 
fessor Davidson, United States Coast Survey, at 
San Francisco. 

known, but the assiduity with which it was 
looked for at so many American observatories is 
very striking. 

The question of the best means for determin- 
ing the solar parallax will receive new light by 
the publication of the results of the heliometer 
measures of Juno by Lord Lindsay and Mr. Gill 
at Mauritius in 1874. 


the several nights’ work, and indicate a parallax 
not far from 8.85" 

Another method promising good results is the 
observation of Mars and companion stars at the 
opposition of 1877; and to facilitate the applica- 


It is possi- | 


No planet has been found as far | 


The preliminary results | 
obtained show a surprising accordance between | 


of disciples, not enemies. While President Noan 

Porter writes the article on Moral Philosophy, 

Joun Fiske writes that on Positivism. This cath- 

olicity is characteristic of the age. The work ap- 

pears to be brought well up to the latest time in 
t 


its historical as well as in its scientific articles 


tific Record, 


tion of this method, Professor Eastman, of Wash- 
ington, has pre pared a care fully selected list of 


‘stars for observation with the planet during the 


period from July 18 to October 21, with sugges- 
tions as to the method of observation. 

With regard to the method recently proposed 
by Mayer for determining the ‘ ‘isothermals on 
the solar disk,” Lohse, of Berlin, has recently 
shown that he had already printed an account of 
essentially the same method, and in his note he 
expresses grave doubts as to the correctness of 
the preliminary conclusions arrived at by Mayer 
from this class of observations. 

Drawings of Jupiter have been assiduously 
made by Trouvelot, of Cambridge, and up to Sep- 
tember 15 no less than 108 completed draw ings 
were secured. Trouvelot confirms the opinion of 
Lohse that unusual disturbances of Jupiter’s at- 
mosphere are taking place. 

The Cincinnati Observatory, recently re-opened 
under the direction of Professor Ormond Stone, 
has just published, in a neat octavo form, a cata- 
logue of fifty new double stars discovered at Cin- 
cinnati with the eleven-inch refractor by H. A 
| Howe. The stars are mostly small, and all are 
below the sixth magnitude; but, on the other 
hand, the pairs are close, no less than twenty-one 
out of fifty pairs being two seconds of are or less 
in distance, and none greater than eight seconds. 
Most of them are also very far south, in a field 
comparatively unworked before, which undoubt- 
edly will be thoroughly explored by the Cincin- 
| nati Observatory. 

A seventh catalogue of new double stars is 
published by Burnham, of Chicago, making 436 

| doubles discovered by him. 

The Coast Survey publishes in its Report for 
1873 a list of all the stars down to the 5.9 mag- 
nitude, inclusive, which lie between declinations 

| +88° 40’ and —1° 48’, There are 2164 in all, 
and the list gives their approximate positions for 
| 1880, with their magnitudes as photometrical- 
| ly assigned by Assistant C. S. Peirce. It is an- 
nounced that soon definitive positions of these 
stars will be published by the Coast Survey—a 
work much needed. In the course of the prepa- 
ration of this list a careful scrutiny of Heis’s cat- 
alogue was made, and an enormous number of 
errors and misprints discovered by Mr. Peirce, who 
gives a list of them in an appendix to his paper. 

It is understood that Auwers’s reduction of 
Bradley is in a very advanced state, nearly ready 
for the press. Astronomers will regret that the 
feeble health of Dr. Auwers, added to the mass 
of work entailed by the ‘;erman transit of Venus 
| expeditions, has materially delayed its progress. 

In a recent communication to the. St. Peters- 
burg Academy, Struve expresses his belief that 

his supposed discovery of a companion to Procyon 
in the place assigned by .he theory of Auwers 
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was a deception, as he has found that other bright | sund, and Christiania, and the whol 

stars, under certain conditions, give a similar | forms the “ magister dissertation” of C. de Seue 
companion in about the same position, and as he} The scientific value of the work is spok« 
has this year been unable to find the object in | highly by Mohn, while the great labor attendi 


€ memoir 


on of 
question. | its execution renders it unexampled as tl 
Peters, of Clinton, publishes the places of five | duction of a young student. 
new telescopic variables ; and Schmidt, of Athens, | Crook’s radiometer continues to be the subject 
publishes further observations of variable stars. | of searching investigations. The theory adyanee,| 
De Boe, of Paris, announces that he has re-| by Osborne Reynolds over two years ago was ¢ . 
peatedly observed, with a four-inch equatorial, | plained by us at the time, and its author has 1 
.Wo new companions to Polaris, as follows: 


1€ pro- 


| sented to the Royal Society the results of an ey. 
eee sat, acetal | tended series of observations intended to test his 
2. p= 8°,8=—3-4", mag. = 13-13X. ) own and other theories. , It is shown that the re 
it Boke | action of the residual air within the glass globe 
Sir William Thomson has just published a set | when being heated by the vanes is the sole cause 
of tables for facilitating the use of “ Sumner’s | of the motion of the vanes, and that the same air 
method” at sea, which are extremely convenient | by its resistance sets a limit to the velocity of 
and practical. It is to be hoped that these tables their rotation ; it is also shown that their motion 


may tend to make the use of this method more 
general in our merchant service. 

In the American Journal of Science Professor 
J. L. Smith proposes a new compensating pendu- 
lum of vulcanite and steel, which promises well. 

Referring to a previous communication of 
Oudemanns, Pechule points out, in Astronomische 
Nachrichten, No. 2093, that the most advanta- 
geous way of making heliometer measures of Ve- 
nus on the sun’s disk is to measure from those 
points on the disk which are respectively nearest 
to and farthest from the horizon. 

The St. Petersburg Academy has published a 
Tableau général méthodique et alphabétique des 
Matiéres contenues dans les Publications de l’ Aca- 
démic Impériale des Sciences, depuis sa Fondation. 
The first part, “ Publications en Langues étran- 
geres,” 8vo, p. 489, was printed in 1872, and has 
just reached England. It will be of immense 
service as a key to these important Transactions. 

Meteorology.—The annual report for 1875 of 
the London Meteorological Office has come to 
hand during September. Mr. Scott reports, 
among other interesting items, that he has 670 
barometers afloat on British vessels, thus giving 
some idea of the great extent of the ocean cover- 
ed by his observers. In prosecuting his studies 
into the great Nova Scotia hurricane of August, 


1873, he states that he has accumulated 280 logs | 


of vessels at sea during that month. The prepa- 
ration of monthly and seasonal charts illustrating 
the meteorology of the Atlantic between latitude 
20° N. and 10° S., and longitude 10° W. and 40° 
W., is now nearly complete, and a summary of 
interesting results has already been presented by 
Captain Toynbee to the British Association ; the 
complete work will probably appear before the 


close of 1876. At the London office itself an | 


issue of 500 copies of the daily morning weather 
map is necessary to supply the general demand. 
During the year storm warnings were displayed 
at 130 British stations ; 76 per cent. of the warn- 
ings were considered successful and satisfactory. 

From Norway comes a most laborious and valu- 
able work in the shape of monthly, seasonal, and 
annual wind-roses for six stations in Southern 


Norway and for the six climatic elements, viz., | 


pressure, temperature, absolute and relative hu- 
midity, cloudiness, and wind force. The whole 
series of roses is given both in the shape of arith- 
metic tables and of graphic diagrams. These 
wind-roses are the results of over 867,000 obser- 
vations taken between 1861 and 1868 at Chris- 
tiansund, Aalesund, Skudesnaes, Mandal, Sarno- 


| can not be the direct result of radiation. Quan. 
| titative measure shows that when making 240 
| revolutions per minute, the torsional force on the 
vanes does not exceed one forty-millionth part of 
| a pound acting on a lever a foot long; that the 
| pressure of the gas on the vanes to produce this 
result was not more than one two-million-fiye. 
| hundred-thousandth part of a pound on a square 
| inch, or one one-thousandth part of the pressure 
in a Torricellian vacuum ; and that the difference 
| of temperature on the two sides of the vanes nec- 
; essary to produce this result is less than 24°, 
| while theory indicates that it should be greater 
| than 1.7°, between which limits it must therefore 
lie. A method of constructing a test form of the 
| light mill is given, and it is specially to be noted 
| that Reynolds has employed in his work a new 
form of photometer, or rather a differential ther. 
mometer, that is even more delicate and conven- 
| ient for use than Crook’s radiometer. 
} Captain Miejahr gives in the Hansa a series of 
| articles on the clouds and winds of the coasts of 
| China and Japan, which will be found to be emi- 
nently instructive. The study of clouds and their 
| relation to topography and to winds and rain can 
;not be too earnestly impressed upon American 
| observers. 
| Both the Scottish Meteorological Society and 
the Ministerial Commission on the North and the 
Baltic seas have set on foot very extensive sys- 
tems of observation as to the connection between 
weather and fisheries. If to these we add the 
extended labors of the United States government 
officers, we have reason to hope that the study of 
these observations will lead to considerable ben- 
efits to fishing interests. The retirement of fishes 
| to deep sea, as distinct from the older theories of 
their extended migrations, seems already to be 
| well established, as also the fact that a water 
| temperature of about 55°, and certainly below 
| 59°, is most favorable for herring fishery. 
Plantamour shows from fifty years’ observa- 
tion at Geneva that there has been a gradual 
slight increase of temperature, and that, too, 
| quite uniformly throughout the year, that there is 
no special set of warm or cold days in the year, 
and that there is no regular periodicity in the 
succession of hot and cold years. These ques- 
tions are discussed by him most elaborately, and 
should set at rest any doubt on the subject—at 
least for that part of Europe. 
Leverrier has begun during the month of Sep- 
| tember te issue “local agricultural warnings” to 
|each of the departments of France. The tele- 
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nense of the government. 
Forel, of Morges, on the north shore of the 
Lake of Geneva, has from the study of the self- 
ding tide-gauge of large scale shown that 
surface of the lake oscillates rhythmicaily in 
fixed periods about two axes, i.e., the longest and 
shortest diameters of the lake. The times of vi- 
ition are re spectively seventy and ten minutes 
At the recent meeting at Glasgow of the Brit- 
ish Association, Professor Andrews, of Belfast, 
1 his ag saan address, states that the ven- 
» Robinson, at Armagh, has been engaged 
during the past summer in a course of laborious 
experiments to determine the corrections pecul- 
jar to his anemometer. From seven years’ ob- 
at Armagh, Robinson finds that the 
total monthly wind movement is greatest in Jan- 
uary, whence it decreases to a minimum in July. 
Meteorologists are scarcely less interested than 
astronomers in the remarkable address by Sir 
W Thomson before the Mathematical and 
Physical Section at Glasgow. After rapidly re- 
viewing his visit to the United States, and high- | } 
mplimenting American science, he procee ded 
infold the recent changes in his views as to 
the physical condition of the earth, the variabil- 
ity of its axis and period of rotation, ete. He | 
ives his adherence to Hopkins’s conclusion as to 
» general solidity of the earth at present, and 
nst any hypothesis of a thin rigid shell full 
liquid. The latter undoubtedly was, however, 
its condition in past ages; but this being a con- 
n of unstable equilibrium, must have been 
subject to repeated changes until the whole mass 
was solidified, excepting local cavities of lava. | 
The exact measure of the present rigidity will be | 
partly though imperfectly shown by tidal obser- 
vations. Slight temporary deviations as to veloc- 
tation, he thinks, may be considered ad- 
The whole address must, indeed, be | 
lered as affording a brief foretaste of one 
the most remarkable of Sir William Thom- 
son’s mathematical memoirs, the full publication | 
f which will be anticipated with the liveliest 
and all the more so from the fact that 
» change in his views is stated by himself to | 
date from a verbal discussion of the subject in 
Washington last June, with Professor Newcomb. 
Anthropology.—The first volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural 
Sciences (Iowa), Vol. I., 1867-76, is a very cred- 
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itable publication for a young society, and con- | 


tains a series of able papers upon a variety of 
topics, many of them being illustrated with plates, 
Archeological papers occupy a very large space 
in the volume. Students will be highly interest- 


ed by the descriptions of copper axes wrapped | 
in coarse cloth, described and figured by Dr. Far- | 


quharson. 

The Archeological Congress at Philadelphia | 

was held from the 6th to the 9th of September. 
In addition to the reading and discussion of sev- 
eral important papers, the congress organized it- 
self into a permanent Anthropologic al Society, 
with Dr. C. C. Jones as president and Rev. S. D. | 
Peet as secretary. 


The eighth number of Matériaux reviews an | i 


elaborate work by Count J. Gozzadini upon pre- 
historic horse-trappings in bronze, found in Italy. 


The rest of the number is taken up with local | 


matters and reviews. 


ic service ia free, that is to say, at the ex- | 


| nearly completed. 


| tempts to trace back the 


| mals exhibit in the presence of a dead body. 
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ithie monu- 
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M. Tissot communicates to the - 
pologie, No. 3, an account of meg 
ments in Morocco, together wi oe a 
the blonde element in the poy Paul Bro- 
ca follows up the paper with a historical connec- 
tion of these monuments with those of Europe 
on the one hand, and of Algiers on the other. 
With regard to the blonde element in the poy 
lation, M. Broca combats the theory of their « 
scent from the Vandals of Genseric, and reft 
them to a white invasion of Africa many centu- 
ries before Christ. They brought into 
relation with those who erected these megalithic 
monuments, 

In the Bulle 
1876, Vice-Admiral Vicomte Fleurot « 
also publishes an article upon megalithic monu- 
ments, giving a classification of them, together 
with an account of their distribution and prob- 
able origin. 

The authorities of Cape Colony do not see their 
way clear to continue the philological labors of 
the late Dr. Bleek, and Miss Lloyd has been in- 
structed to finish up those papers which were 
It is a pity that these studies 
into the Bushman dialects could not be carried 
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Madame Clemence Royer has a long paper in 
No. 3 of Ltevue d Anthropologie upon funereal rites 
in prehistoric times. This laborious student at- 
idea of veneration for 
the dead to the instincts of dread which all ani- 
Fu- 
nereal rites are all the offshoots of certain primi- 
tive forms, which are manifested in by 
the higher mammals. 

The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science met in Glasgow September 6. The 
anthropological subsection was opened by Mr. 
R. Wallace, the president of the biological section. 
The speaker, after stating that the opinions of the 
majority of learned people concerning the origin 
of man had completely changed during the last 
sixteen years, took occasion to present some of 
the objections which might still be urged against 
the doctrine of evolution as applied to man. Re- 
ports were made upon the explorations of Kent’s 
and Victoria — ae 1 Cameron read a pa- 
per, by Captain J.S. Hay, deseribing a tribe of 
negroes in Akin, South Africa, in which the males 
had a horny protuberance on their cheek-bones. 
Professor Barret read a paper on some phenom- 
ena associated with abnormal conditions of the 


embryo 


mind, referring especially to mesmerism, clairvoy- 


j} ance, etc. A lively discussion ensued, in which 
Dr. Carpenter and the president lost somewhat of 
their philosophic calmness. 
The French Association met at Clermont-Fer- 
rand August 18. M. Mortillet was made pres- 
| ide nt the subsection of anthropology. His 
opening address was upon the origin of supersti- 
\tions. M. Tubino read a paper on the Iberian 
| peninsula; M. Ollier de Marchand communicated 
| the results of his researches concerning the pre- 
| historic antiquities of the department of Ardéche; 
M. Vacher read a paper upon the ancient places of 
adoration, and upon the traces of pagan worship 
in Auvergne and Limousin; M. Roujou spoke of 
| the influence of geological phenomena upon hu- 
}man migrations; M. Hovelacque read a paper 
upon the Sclaves ; and M. Broca presented a com- 
| munication upon the article upon megalithic mon- 
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uments in Morocco, printed in Revue @ Anthropo- 
logic No. 3. 

In the domain of Zoology we have, beginning 
with the lower forms of life, some discoveries of 
importance by C. Barrois regarding the develop- 
ment of sponges—a subject which has already en- 
gaged the attention of some of the best natural- 
ists in Europe. The results of the studies of 


Barrois appear in the Annales des Sciences Natu- | 
relles of June 30. He finds that the sponges of | 


the different groups studied by him present the 
same essential processes of development, but that 
hese stages appear in a different order, and more 
or 
different groups. This general mode of develop- 
ment, or primitive cycle, does not seem to him to 
be a gastrula fixed like a hydra, and of which the 


inner layer is ramified into a gastro-vascular sys- | 


tem, as Haeckel supposes, but a compact mass 
composed of two layers, the exterior representing 
the exoderm, the interior the union of an internal 
and middle leaf. From the middle layer arise 
the spicules. The oval gastrula becomes fixed 
by its posterior end, and then becomes flattened 


and irregular in form; cavities then appear in | 


the endoderm, or innermost layer, which are lined 
with the peculiar ciliated cells found in sponges, 
and the oscules then appear, by which water en- 
ters and bathes the cavities within. These ob- 
servations of M. Barrois do not seem to sustain 


Haeckel’s views as to the relationship of the | 


sponges to the polyps, with which he unites them. 


The last Annual Report of the German North | 
Sea Commission contains an article by Dr. Kirch- | 


enpauer on the Polyzoa of the Baltic Sea, one by 
Dr. Kupffer on the 7wnicata, and one by Dr. Moe- 
bius on the minute Crustacea, 

Dr. J. W. Dawson writes to Nature that he has 
found at the South Joggins coal mines, in Nova 
Scotia, a number of well-preserved shells of Pupa 





vetusta, the oldest of land shells. It appears that | 


this little shell is found at the bottom and top of 
beds 2000 feet in thickness, including many beds 


of coal, and nearly the whole thickness of the | 
productive coal measures. Conulus priscus, the | 


only other land snail found in this section, on the 
other hand, occurs only, so far as known, in the 
lowest of the beds above mentioned. Two oth- 
er carboniferous shells, Pupa vermilionensis and 


Dawsonella meeki of Bradley, have been found in | 
the coal beds of Illinois. All these forms belong | 


to generic or subgeneric types still represented 


in America. Dr. Dawson also found another sig- | 


illarian stump rich in reptilian remains. 

It has been found by Professor Steenstrup that 
the basking-shark, which is the largest known 
selachian, sometimes attaining a length of forty 
feet, is provided with rays or fringes of a whale- 
bone-like substance along the gill openings, orig- 
inally described by Gunnerus, and reminding us 
of the structure of the mouth of the whalebone 
whales. He believes that these fringes must act 
as strainers; that the shark takes in whole vol- 
umes of minute food, catches it on these fringes, 
and then swallows it. It appears that previous 
to Steenstrup’s observations Professor Allman 


had concluded that this apparatus was a strainer. | 
Professor E. P.Wright, in commenting on Profess- 
or Steenstrup’s paper, adds that the difficulties and 
danger of capturing these sharks seem altogether 
to be greater than those attending the whale fish- 
ery. The same is true of the fishery of the large 





less modified by different circumstances, in the | 


| rhinodon shark at the Seychelles Islands, 





| whale must come up to breathe, or else choke *y 
self. But there were stories told me of how a 
harpooned rhinodon, having by a lightning.tii, 
dive exhausted the supply of rope, which had 
been accidentally fastened to the boat, di ed 


| deeper still, and so pulled pirogue and crew to 
the bottom”—as, being a true fish, it remains at 
the bottom as readily as at the top. : 

Some notes on the blue crows of Americ a, by 
Messrs. Slater and Galim, appear in the Proceed. 
ings of the Zoological Society of London, and wil] 
interest our ornithologists, 

We learn from Nature that Professor J, B. 
Steere, of the University of Michigan, has recent. 
ly returned from an expedition to the Philippine 
Islands, bringing with him large collections of 
animals. The birds have been placed in the 
hands of Mr. R. B. Sharpe, of London, and form 
one of the most important ornithological col 
tions yet made in that region, containing many 
novelties. i 

An interesting article on the habits of the 
herons of South America, by W. H. Hudson, ap- 
pears in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
of London. Some one has affirmed that a mys. 
| terious light emanates from the heron’s bosom 
when it fishes in the dark. He thinks that this 
| may have some foundation. He has satisfied 
himself that the Ardea cocoi possesses as keen a 
vision by day as any birds except the raptorial 
| kinds, The streams on the level pampas are so 
muddy that a fish two inches below the surface 
is invisible to the human eye; yet in these thick 
waters the herons fish by night and by day. 
“Tf the eye is adapted to see so well in the day, 
how can it see so well at night, and under such 
unfavorable circumstances, without some such 
extraneous aid to vision as the attributed lumin- 
osity ?” 

A wonderful case of protective mimicry in the 
case of the variegated heron is narrated by Mr. 
Hudson. When disturbed, it perches erect ona 
reed, the head and neck erect, with no percepti- 
ble curve or inequality in a front view, but the 
| whole bird is the exact counterpart of a straight 
tapering rush; “the loose plumage arranged to 
fill inequalities, the wings pressed into the hol- 
low sides, made it impossible to see where the 
body ended and the neck began, or to distinguish 

head from neck or beak from head. This was, 

| of course, a front view, and the entire under sur- 
face of the bird was thus displayed, all of a uni- 
form dull yellow like that of a faded rush.” On 
forcing the head down till it touched the back, it 
flew back to its former position like a steel spring, 
though the experiment was frequently repeated. 
Its eyes appeared “all the time rigid and unwink- 
ing, like those of a creature in a fit.” When he 
stepped around to see its striped back and broad 
dark-colored sides, it would always present its 
| front to view. “ His motions on the perch as he 
| turned slowly or quickly around, still keeping the 
| edge of the blade-like body before me, correspond- 
| ed so exactly with my own that I almost doubted 
| that I had moved at all.” 

The eared seals of Australia and neighboring 
| islands are noticed by Mr. J. W. Clark in the Pro- 
| ceedings of the Zoological Society of London, In 
| the course of remarks on the habits of these ani- 
| mals, quoted from the notes of Bass and Flinders, 


| two early explorers, the latter of whom states that 




















EDITOR'S 
0 Island abounded with hedanweds and 
_the following quotation was given as convey- 
» jdea of the relative intelligence of the 
nimals; “ They seemed to dwell amicably to- 
It not ame quently happened that the 
, fired at a kangaroo near the 
yught oat two or three bellowing seals 
bushes considerably further from the 
i The seal, indeed, seemed to be much 
most discerning animal of the two, for its ac- 
tions bespoke a knowledge of our not being kan- 
garoos, Whereas the kangaroo not unfrequently 
nneared to consider us to be seals.” 
Agriculture—The report on commercial fer- 
Professor P. Collier, member of the 
ntitic Commission of the United States to the 
iational Exhibition at Vienna in 1873, has 
1, in the form of a pamphlet of sixty- 
ges, and is replete with interesting mat- 
gives a large number of statistics con- 
+ the trade in fertilizers in Europe and 
i, their sources, character, value, and cost. 
eport of Professor Collier coincides fully 
» common experience in Europe and in 
ntry in showing that there is a great deal 
id in commercial fertilizers; that at the 
ne the bulk of what is in the market is 
ind that the only method to prevent frauds, 
e the farmer to make sure of getting reliable 
nd at the same time to improve the gen- 
eral quality of the wares as sold, rests in control 
systems based on chemical analysis. 
" The fertilizer control system introduced in Con- 
aout by the State Experiment Station is work- 
satisfactorily. A considerable number 
ide and fraudulent fertilizers have been 
and their character exposed. One ar- 
instance, which had been sold for $55 
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wares, a 
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examined 


per ton, a discount from the regular price of $60 


r ton being made to “introduce the article,” 
to be nearly one-half sand, and to have a 
commere i il value of about $8 per ton. Several 
ies who had bought and tried the article, on 
learning the result of the analysis, refused pay- 
ment, a considerable sum of money being thus 
saved to the victims of the fraud. Arrangements 
are made whereby responsible dealers sell their 
goods under supervision of the station, guaran- 
heir composition, and holding them at all 
ject to examination by the station. Pur- 
ers have also the privilege of having the fer- 
tilize rs they buy analyzed at the station at small 
cost or for nothing. 
The important question as to the form of ni- 
‘ogen most suitable for the nutrition of plants 
1as been studied by Lehmann, who has lately ex- 
perimented with buckwheat, maize, and tobacco, 
supplying nitrogen in some cases in the form of 
nitrates, 


salts. 
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He concludes that some plants require 
ammonia in their first period of vegetation, and 
nitric acid in the second, but that ammonia may, 
by oxidation in the soil, produce the nitric acid 
needed. 


: . . { 
Of the many new ways in which science has of 


late come to be applied to agriculture, one of the 
most interesting as well as most useful is in the 
investigation of seeds. In 1869 Dr. Nobbe, di- 
rector of the agricultural experiment station at 
Tharand, in Saxony, commenced the study of 
seeds in common use in Germany, and founded 
the first “seed-control station.” How much of 


and in others if the form of ammonia | 
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qued has come fret this may be inferred from 
the fact that during the seven years that have 
since elapsed over 4000 samples of seeds have 
been examined Tharand; that adulterations 
have been discovered, most ingenious in charac 
ter, harmful in effect, and remarkable in amount, 
so much so as to work a by no means inconsid- 
erable injury to the agriculture of the country; 
and that some twenty seed-control stations have 
been established in Germany, while others have 
been either founded or projected in Denmark, 
Austria, Hungary, Holland, Belgium, and Italy. 
Among the adulterations found old seeds 
that have lost their power of germinating, seeds 
of either useless or noxious plants, sometimes 
killed and sometimes fresh, and even pieces of 
quartz rock, ground, sifted, and colored to imi- 
tate genuine seeds. 

One of the outgrowths of 
work at Tharand is his lately completed Hand- 
buch der Samenkunde, a large volume, of which 
367 pages are devoted to the physiology of seeds, 
137 to the methods of determining their agricul- 
tural value, and the remainder to the means for 
preventing frauds, and other topics. 

The Engineering event of the past month is, of 
course, the successful accom plishment of the work 
of removing the formi lable obstruction to the 
navigation of New York ater known as Hal- 
lett’s Point Reef, situated in the narrow channel 
called Hell Gate, leading from Long Island Sound 

| to the East River. Submarine tunneling opera- 
tions preparatory to the final destruction of the 
reef by explosion have been carried on, under the 
efficient direction of General Newton, since the 
year 1869, when the first appropriation for the 
purpose was made by Congress. The total length 
of the headings was 4857 feet, and of the cireu- 
lar galleries or cross-cuts, 2568 feet, or a total of 
7425, and the amount of rock removed was 47,461 
cubic yards. The character and progress of the 
tunneling work has been so frequently noticed in 
these columns that it is unnecessary to allude to 
it here, further than to remark that the rock to 
be pierced was a hard hornblendie gneiss, having 
a variable inclination of the bed, and intersected 
by numerous quartz veins—circumstances which 
demanded the greatest possible skill and vigi- 
lance in driving the headings, to avoid the shat- 
tering of the roof by too heavy shots. The ex- 
plosives used in making the excavations were 
nitro-glycerine, several of its compounds, and 
common blasting powder. The work of excava- 
tion was finished last year, and the final explo- 
sion which culminated in the demolition of the 
reef took place on Sunday, the 24th of Septem- 
ber. Soundings which were subsequently made 
indicated that the rock was effectually shattered, 
and that even before the removal of any of the 
débris, which will all eventually be dredged up, 
the depth of the river was already considerably 
increased. At a distance of 300 feet from the 
shore line a depth of twenty feet is now found 
at mean low-water level. This depth increases 
rapidly outward into the channel, and when the 
dredging is completed will be created inshore. 
The explosion appears, therefore, to have been 
completely successful. The cost of the work at 
Hallett’s Point has been not less than $1,500,000. 
The scene of active operations will doubtless now 
be shifted to the neighboring submarine works 


at Flood Rock. 
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The expected arrival in this eomntey ny ef an em- 
bassador from the Nicaraguan government has 
given origin to a report that there is a prospect 
of the United States government joining with that 
of Nicaragua to secure a highway between the 
oceans over the route lately approved by the Unit- 
ed States commission of engineers. 

The approaching abandonment of the famous 
zine mines at Friedensville, near Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, is indicated in the published statement 
that the “ ‘thlehem Zinc Company has contracted 
with the New Jersey Zine Company for the sup- 
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year trom: the Sterling mines in New ie rsey, Tl e 
cause of the projected abandonment of the Frie. 


densville mines is said to be the difficulty and ¢ x. 
pense of keeping the workings dry. The enor. 
mous Cornish pumping engine at the mine has 


been of late pumping out of it about 30,000,000 
gallons per day, and it is said that the cost of 
pumping has for some time past exceeded four 
dollars per ton on all the ore raised. The ore de. 
posit at Sterling, on the contrary, is not only enor. 
mous in quantity, but so easily worked that it j 


13 


said to be delivered on the cars at a cost of pot 











ply for five years of 12,000 tons of zine ore per | more than seventy-five cents per ton. 


Chitar’: 4 


POLITICAL. 

Oo" R Record is closed on the 28d of October. 

Elec mre were held, October 10, in Ohio, 
Indiana, and West Virginia. In Ohio, the prin- 
cipal officer to be elected was a State Treasurer. 
Mr. Barnes, the Republican candidate, received a 
majority of 5000, On the rest of the ticket the 
Republican majority was 7500, and there was a 
Republican gain of five Congressmen. In Indi- 
ana, the Democrats elected Mr. Williams, their 
candidate for Governor, by a plurality of 5000. 
There was a Republican gain of four Congress- 
men. West Virginia was carried by the Demo- 
crats, their majority being about 12,000, The 
State election in Colorado was held October 3. 
The Republican candidate for Governor was elect- 
ed by a majority of about 1500, The Legisla- 
ture has a Republican majority. In Georgia, Oc- 
tober 4, the Democrats swept the State, there 
having been virtually no opposition. 

President Grant, October 17, issued a procla- 
mation commanding the South Carolina rifle clubs 
to disperse within three days. The same day the 
Secretary of War issued an order to General Sher- 
man instructing him to order all the available 
force in the Military Division of the Atlantic to 
report to General Ruger, at Columbia, South Car- 
olina, to carry into effect the President’s procla- 
mation, should it be disregarded. 

The bronze statue of William H. Seward was 
unveiled in Madison Square, New York city, Sep- 
tember 27. An oration was delivered by Will- 
iam M. Evarts. 

The Spanish government has appointed Gen- 
eral Martinez Campos commander-in-chief of the 
army inCuba. The Cuban insurgents, under Vi- 
cente Garcia, captured Las Tunas, September 22. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
telegraphs an account of an interview with an 
officer in the Egyptian army, who gives circum- 
stantial details of the horrible events which have 
taken place in Abyssinia during the attempts of 
Egypt to chastise the Abyssinians. The officer 
states that there have been two known expedi- 
tions. The first, which was dispatched in Octo- 
ber, 1875, consisting of 4000 men, was surprised 
in the defile of Goundel, and massacred to the 
last man. The second expedition, composed of 
6000 men, started in January last. It met the 
Abyssinians in February, in the defile of Goura, 
and was overwhelmed, 4000 men being killed. 
The Abyssinian king then disappeared into the 
interior, and, according to the latest reports, has 
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| repeated what he did in the defiles of G 
and Goura by again crushing an army of Egy 
tians ; but the details of this, as of the other ex. 
peditions, are guarded with great secrecy. 

It is officially announced that Count von Arnim, 
who was proceeded against in default by tl: 
Staats Gerichtshof, on the 5th, has since been 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment in the 
House of Correction, for treason and offense 
against the Emperor and Prince Bismarck. 

Ex-Sultan Murad V., of Turkey, died October 7 

The Eastern war presents a very threatening 
aspect, and the result may be a great European 
war. As we write, the existence of Turkey seems 
to depend upon her acceptance of the terms sub- 
mitted by Russia. The Russian ultimatum em. 
braces the following points: 1, A six weeks’ ar- 
mistice ; 2, Administrative autonomy for Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina; 3, The execution of re- 
forms under the supervision of commissioners 
named by the great powers, and to be protected 
by an armed foreign force. 









DISASTERS. 

October '7.—In the German bark Europa, under- 
going repairs at New York, a fire accidentally 
breaking out in the hold, six workmen were suf- 
focated or burned to death, 

October 12.—Explosion of a battery of boilers 
in a nail mill at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Fifteen 
men killed and a large number injured. 

October 21.—Arrival of the whaling bark Flor- 
ence at San Francisco with the startling intelli- 
gence that twelve American whaling ships of the 
Arctic fleet have been wrecked in the ice, with 
immense loss of life. 





OBITUARY. 


September 27,—At Galveston, Texas, Braxton 

F. Bragg, Confederate “general, aged sixty-one 
years. 
"October 1.—In San Francisco, California, James 
Lick, the philanthropist, aged eighty years.—In 
New York, the Rev. John P. Durbin, D.D., aged 
seventy-six years. 

October 18.—At Crystal Springs, Maryland, 
Francis P. Blair, Sen., aged eighty-seven years. 

September 23. anh Edinburgh, Scotland, George 
Alfred Lawrence, author of Guy Livingstone and 
other novels, aged forty-nine years. 

September’ 27.—In Bavaria, Joseph Ernst von 


Bandel, the distinguished German sculptor, aged 
seventy -six years. 
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DECEMBER. 


e ifter him came next the chill December; 

+1 Yet he, through merry feasting which he made 

And great bonfires, did not the cold remember, 

His Saviour’s birth so much his mind did glad. 

Upon a shaggy bearded goat he rode, 

The same wherewith Dan Jove in tender years, 

They say was nourisht by the Idean mayd; 

And in his hand a broad deepe bowle he beares, 

Of which he freely drinks an health to all his peers. 
SPENnsER, 


Tus neat bit of humor of President Grant’s | 


appears now for the first time in print: 

Just before the close of the last session of Con- 
gress, while riding out one day, he was struck 
with the appearance of a horse that was driven 
before a butcher’s cart. The butcher was sent 
for and asked if he would sell. The butcher 
would do so for a proper consideration. The 
proper consideration was estimated at $250, which 
was paid. Subsequently, after driving out with 
Senator Conkling, the President said, ‘Come to 
the stable and look at a new horse I’ve bought.” 

Mr. Conkling, who is something of a judge of 
horses, looked him over thoroughly, poked him 
here, punched him there, and did all that a first- 
class Senator and horseman should do in such a 
case. 

“Where did you get him ?” asked the Senator. 
“T bought him of a butcher,” replied the Pres- 
ident. 


“How much did you pay for him %” 


“Two hundred and fifty dollars,” answered 
General Grant. 
“ Well,” responded the Senator, “he may be a 
very good animal, and doubtless is, but if it were 
| my case, I think I should rather have the money 
than the horse.” 
| “ That is what the butcher thought,” replied the 
President. 
| 
| Tne late President Fillmore was a man of great 
strength and influence in Erie County during the 
period when he was actively engaged as a legal 
practitioner, not so much on account of brillian- 
cy or superior abilities, but because of his really 
sterling qualities, and his natural tact and skill 
in causing it to be believed among the masses of 
the people that he was a man of the highest char- 
acter for truthfulness and candor, and that under 
no circumstances would he condescend to any 
concealment, trick, or subterfuge to carry a point. 
Judge James Mullett, on the other hand, before 
he was elevated to the bench, was greatly Mr. 
Fillmore’s superior in talent, but quite indifferent 
to those conventionalities which generally prevail 
at the bar, and was constantly saying or doing 
something to shock the moral sentiment of the 
community, and make himself appear worse than 
he really was. These circumstances -gave Mr. 
| Fillmore a great advantage over Judge Mullett 
| before juries when on opposite sides, of which Mr. 
| Fillmore always availed himself when his evidence 
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was weak. Of course this angered Mullett. On 
one occasion, when much irritated, he assailed Mr. 
Fillmore in bitter terms for this conduct, and call- 
ed upon the Court to “see to it that the counsel 
should no longer be permitted to play himself off 
as the right bower in the case.”” Whereupon Mr. 


Fillmore, with that bland and innocent look which | 


came to him so naturally, leaned over to John L. 
Talcott (now on the Supreme Bench), and in an 
under-tone aske 1, “What és the right bower ?” 

t, who never positively loved Mr. Fillmore, 


t 


Taleo 


quickly replied, and in tones loud enough to be 


heard by bench and bar, “ The right bower is the 
bigge ‘ knave in the pac x.” 

A pay or two before the assembling of the late | 
Republican National Convention at Cincinnati, 
Senator Jones, of Nevada, gave a little dinner to 
several of his brather Senators and a few mem- 


bers of the House who happened to be at. Cin- 
cinnati on Convention business. Senator Jones 
was desirous of ascertaining “ how the land lay,” 
but his guests were very wary in replying to his 
Finally he addressed the Senator from 
“ Well, General Logan, who is your can- 





queries. 
Illinois : 
didate ?” 

“§ 
the dest and bravest man—” 

Before he could finish the sentence, up sprang 
Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, who, with a 
twinkle of the eye, turned to General Logan and 
said, “ Really, general, I positively decline ; under 
no circumstances could I accept the nomination.” 

General Logan did not finish the sentence. 


Tue following sacerdotal fact, throwing much 
light on the vexed question of the “apostolic suc- 
cession,” comes to us from a friend in Benicia, 
California : 

An old lady belonging to “one of the sects,” 
on meeting the parish rector, said, ‘“ Pray, Mr. 
Matthews, will you tell me what you Episcopalians 
mean by the f 





“ 


apostolic succession ?’ 

“Certainly, my dear madam,” replied the rec- 
tor, who was a little given to practical jokes. 
“ You see, my name is Matthews; I am descended 
from Matthew the Publican.” 

“Oh!” she answered, “that is excellent; and 
how about Mr. James ?” 

“Why, don’t you know—James the brother of 
John, sons of Zebedee ?” 

“Why, yes, certainly; but how about Bishop 
Green »” 


’ 


This puzzled our reverend friend for an instant, 


but he soon brightened, and replied, ze Why, Bish- 
op Green derived the succession through his moth. | 
ers family.” 

Tux recent Indian war on the plains has led | 
this people to think and talk much, pro and con, 
as to what is the best disposition to be made of 
our red brother. Many agree with Bishop Whip.- | 
ple, that if you will only be good to him, he will 
be all right. Others take the view so senten- 
tiously expressed by General Sheridan, that “ the | 
only good Indian is a dead Indian.” Another— | 
the Indian’s view—is given in an anecdote related | 
by our friend Professor Ellicott Evans, of Hamil- 
ton College. The famous Indian chief Red Jack- 
et once met at Tonawanda, Niagara County, Mr. 
Evans's granduncle, Joseph Ellicott, at that time 
agent of the Holland Land Company, that com- 


| 


ir,” replied the swarthy Senator, “I am for | 


| was appointed collector of internal revenue. 


pany owning most of the land in what is 
the Eighth Judicial District of New York. A 
shaking hands, they sat down on a convenient | 
both being near the middle. Presently Red Ja; k 
et said, “ Move along, Jo.” Mr. Ellicott did 
the sachem moved up to him. Ina few: 
came another request, “Move along, Jo-” 
| again the agent complied, and the chief 

















LOLLOWE 
| Scarcely had this been done when Red Jacket 
| again said, “ Move along, Jo.” Much annoyed. 
but willing to humor him, and not seeing what hy 
meant, Ellicott complied, this time reaching th, 


end of the log. But that was not sufficier 
presently the request was repeated for the 
time, “ Move along, Jo.” 

“Why, man,” angrily replied the agent, ‘ 
can’t move any further without getting off fy 
the log into the mud.” 

“Ugh! Just so white man. 
move along—move along. 
but he say, ‘ Move along.’” 





Want Indiar 


Can’t go no farther 





Tus little incident occurred recently in ¢ 
| our city courts: ; 

Judge asked a policeman named M‘Gov- 
ern, “ Wken did you last see your sister ?” 

He replied, “‘ The last time I saw her was about 
eight months ago, when she called at my house, 
and I was out.” 

Amidst much laughter the judge aske 
you did not see her on that occasion ? 

“No, Sir,” answered the witness; “I wasn’t 
| there.” 





| 


Ay 


Then 





A Frew weeks ago the heart of the British poo. 
ple went palpitating at the exciting story of an 
accident which nearly caused the death of the 
two great rival brewers of England. It is a sad 
commentary on the frivolous character of En- 
glishmen that no calamity, however shockir 
can deter them from inventing doggerel upon 
Thus one unfeeling poet says: 








Let friends who go fishing for salmon or wrasse 

Take a hint from the story of Allsopp and Bass; 

When he hooks a fine fish, of your brother keep clear, 

Or his salmon, when caught, may imbitter your beer 
(bier). 


Another gloomy joker, evidently in the tomb- 
stone line, satirically regrets a lost motto for a 
tankard of “ half-and-half” or “old and mild,” 


They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 


death they were not divided. 





In one of the largest and most thriving towns 
of Ohio a well-known hotel-keeper and politician 
One 
morning he found on his desk a letter address- 
ed to him officially, without postmark, containing 
a five-hundred-dollar greenback, to which was 


| pinned a small piece of paper with “ Conscience 


money” written thereon. Quietly folding up the 
greenback and putting it in his pocket-book, he 
remarked, “I always did suspect that bar-keeper 


| of mine.” 





A Battmore correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing incident, which occurred at a camp-meet- 
ing of the colored brethren in the vicinity of that 
city. 

After a week of hard labor and preaching, one 
of the colored ministers was approached by Fa- 
, the officiating priest of the Roman 


ther D. 
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Catholic parish, between whom the following con- 
ve rsation took place : 
FatHeR D——. “ Well, Mr. C——, I have list- 
i and wondered about your salvation, and have 
luded I need it, as, from your account, it is 
luable article. Now I w ant you to tell me 
. price you have to pay for it.’ 
” Bro other C—— looked at him, and threw him- 
“Glory to God, Sir! we has no price to pay; it’s 
paid. Like money in de savin’s-bank, all we has 
jo is to go and get de interest, and if we don’t 


de interest, we don’t get him. Dat’s de 


» for g 


ay, Sir. 
A pat answer—just such a one, doubtless, as 
R. C. would have given to any of his “ inquir- 
though he would probably have done a little 
tter with the syntax. 


A LITTLE scene occurred a few weeks ago at 
Smith, Arkansas, worthy of 

It was at the election for and against the 

ol tax. A voter came up and asked for a 


ket against the tax, accompanying his request | 


y saying, with considerable profane emphasis, 
that there was “too much eddicatien among the 
people already, and he wanted to stop it.” 

f the judges pleasantly remarked that there were 

nly tickets “for the school tax” on the table, 

t that all he had to do was to scratch out “ for” 

ind write over it “against.” ‘* H—!” roared the 

ian of too much eddication, “I won’t take all 
that trouble,” and turned his back upon the polls, 
umidst the laughter of all the by-standers, who 
well knew that the champion of “ too much eddi- 
cation” couldn’t write. 


Notnine like truthfulness in a vendor. 


] 


Re- 

een 

in Pennsylvania, and after showing several works 

unsuccessfully, said, “ Here, Sir, isa Bible. First- 
ite book ; full of useful information !” 


Tars comes to us from the 
Pensacola : 

Some little while ago, at a bar conclave 
Southern hotel, generals, majors, etc., were each, 
with much declamation, giving an account of an 
incident of the war. A quiet man stood by, and 
at last said, 

“Gentlemen, I happened to be there, and per- 
haps might be able to refresh your memories as 
to what took place ;” and he gave, succinctly and 
inoffensively, an exact detail of a smart action. 

_ The hotel-keeper said to him, “Sir, what might 
have been your rank ?” 

“T was a private,” was the reply. 

Next day the quiet man, as he was about to 
depart, asked for his bill. 

‘Nota cent, Sir ; nota cent,” answered the pro- 
prietor. “You are the very first privade I ever 
met,” 


“Gopher City”— 


A REVEREND brother in Canton, Mississippi 
sends us this neat bit by a juvenile detective: 

An indulgent mother, in order to persuade her 
two children, one a boy of seven years, the other 
i girl of five, to be good on a certain occasion, 
gave to each a peppermint drop. In a few min- 
utes the little boy “ interviewed” his mother, stat- 
ing that his sister had devoured both of the drops. 
Mother was incredulous; she suggested that the 


if back as only a colored minister can, and said; | 


illustration by | 


One | 


tly an itinerant bookseller called at a house 


at a| 


| itisa mournful lesson, 





,| Store in the daytime. 


5 DRAW E R. 
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little ron hs ad mis slaid his drop; that it was not 
likely the little sister was greedy enough to de- 
vour his share of the candy. Little looking 
mystified at having his word doubted, walked out 
of the room, and shortly returned, pushing ae 
him the young criminal, mouth. was fill 
and breath scented with the missing Pep} yermint, 
and quietly remarked, ‘Just smell her / 


boy, 


whose 


A .apy of Litchfield, Con 
father was a commodore 


, whose grand- 
in our n sends to the 
Drawer the following quaint lines, found among 
the papers of her grandmother. On the back of 
the time-worn yellow paper is this memorandum: 
‘Lines distributed by a prisoner on his way to 
Fort ” The lines are in the form of a 
puzzle. If read according to the numbers on the 
left hand, it is a rebel document; if according to 
those on the right, or in the ordinary way, it is 
loyal. 


wtient 
ticut 


AVY, 


George. 


I. 


The pomp of courts and pride of kings 
I prize above all earthly things. 

I love my country, but the king 

Above all men his praise I sing; 

The royal banners are displayed, 

And may success the standard aid! 


Il. 


I fain would banish far from hence 
The Rights of Man and Comm 
Confusion to his odious reign, 
That foe to princes, Thomas Paine. 
cause 


N- SENSE 5 a 
v 
10. 
Il. 
12. 


Defeat and ruin seize the 
Of France, its liberties, and laws. 


Ix the way of ritualism could any thing be 
more positively neat and fastidiously courteous 
and proper than this, taken from a late English 
work; 


The squire’s wife, in a country parish, after the birth 
of a son, in due time went to church, where, after 
the English custom, the service for “ The Churching 
of Women” was said. The parson, deeming her a per- 
sonage not to be talked of like the vulgar females of 


| the village, instes nd of praying, ““O Lord! save this wom- 


an, Thy servant,” said, “‘O Lord! save this lady, Thy 
servant.” The clerk, no less gallant, responded, “Who 
putteth her ladyship’s trust in Thee.” 


A pPLoppING antiquarian has found in an old 
newspaper published in 1774 the following quaint 
announcement of the death of Oliver Goldsmith : 


1774, April 4. Died Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. Desert- 
ed is the Village; the Traveller hath laid him down to 
rest; the Good-natured Man is no more; he Stoops but 
to Conquer; the Vicar hath performed his sad office; 
from which the Hermit may 
essay to meet the dread tyrant with more than Grecian 
or Roman fortitude. 


Atas, how quickly the fondest hopes may be 
crushed by a rough way of stating a simple fact ! 
A well-to-do farmer of Ulster County, who had 
sent his son to New York to begin life as a clerk, 
wrote to the merchant prince, asking how the boy 
was getting along, and where he slept nights. 
The merchant prince replied, “ He sleeps in the 
I don’t know where he 


| sleeps nights.” 


We have had Tyndall and Proctor and Huxley 
come hither to talk science and take sequins: 


| why should not the studiously disposed American 


traveler visit the worm-eaten monarchies of the 


| Old World and utilize the result of his observa- 


tions? That is what a New Orleans man pro- 
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- yses to do, iron 1 his announcement in a circular | “ Indeed, Peggy,” was the dry rejoinder of ha 
th « _ uving returned from a scientific trip | husband, “T’ll thry ye here first, but if ye give ony 
through Europe, he is now better prepared than | throuble, I'll tak ye up and bury ye in Tyrone.” 





ri . for cleaning clothes and carpets. a 


aes | Some of the ministers of Ulster have been 
An Iowa editor says, with gratitude, “ We have | great wags, and their s sayings and doings would 
re 


received a basket of fine grapes from our friend | filla volume, During the heat of the Non-Intru. 


, for which he will please accept our compli- | sion controversy in Scotland, which excited con- 
I s,s of which are nearly two inches in| siderable interest among the Presbyterians of 
diameter.” Ulster, an eminent minister was at a picnic in a 


| pleasant neighborhood. It fell to his lot to un- 
Turse stray bits of humor come from an Irish | cork the bottles of liquor provided for the oce A. 
in » illustrative of the conceit of the | sion, and with a solemn face he said, taking the 
| corkscrew in his hand, “ Let us take instruments 

A college professor, very dry, cold, and formal | and crave extracts.” 
in his style of address, was once preaching toa} Those who have seen an Irish jaunting-car 
country congregation, and after service was over, | know that the passengers sit on opposite sides 





wags of 





an elder remarked to a neighbor, “ Weel, it’ll be | and that it is a matter of some consequence ‘< 
lang afore that man make the deil swat.” the horse, as well as to the springs of the vehicl e, 
aa | that the car should be equally balanced is 

An old r er was once visiting his hearers, | minister was in the habit of saying to clerical 








and a 1 a humble farmer who had been | brethren, as he was about to seat them on the car, 
lazy with his crop in the wet season. “TI hear, | “ Which of you is the heaviest preacher ?” 
Jamie,” said the minister, “that ye are behind} Some one saying of a singularly unintellectual 
with your ha .* | minister that he had got some particular notion 
‘Oh, Sir,” was the reply, “I hae got it all in| into his head: “His head!” replied the witty 
except three wee stac ks, and I leave them to the | minister; “he has no head: what you call a head 
mercy of Providenc is only a top-knot that his Maker put there to 


pars keep him from raveling out.” 
A CONGREGATION was once looking out for a | —- 


minister, ar 





id after hearing a host of candidates| Nor much of fun in the Presidential campaign 
with more or less popular gifts, their choice fell | of 1876, though here and there an occasional bit 
upon a sticket probationer, whose election caused | cropped out, as at a Democratic mass-meeting in 
great surprise in the country. One of the hear- | Boston. After the proper quantity of music had 
ers was afterward asked by an eminent minister | been performed to keep the audience in good hu- 
how the congregation could have brought them- | mor, Mr. Dorsheimer commenced a speech by say- 
selves to select such a minister, His reply was | ing, “ Faneuil Hall is full to-night ;” but here his 
quite characteristic: “ Weel, we had twa or three | voice was drowned by the confusion. When it 
reasons—first, nacbody recommended him; then | subsided, he began again, saying, “ Faneuil Hall 
he was nae studier, and, besides, he had money | is full to-night ;” and then pausing for rhetorical 
in the bank.” It appeared that of the two former | effect, he gave an opportunity for somebody to 
ministers, who had not come up to expectation, | say, ‘‘ So is Michael Doherty.” The old hall shook 
had brought flaming testimonials, | with laughter, and enthusiastic cheers were given 
and the other had buried himself among his books, | for that crapulent citizen. 
so that the people never saw him but in the pul- —- 
pit, while the third reason was, perhaps, the most A curtovs anecdote is related by Mr. Ticknor 
cogent of all, for the people did not care to bur- | i to Benjamin West’s picture of the 
den themselves with a too generous support of | “ Death of Nelson.” Just before Nelson went to 
their pastor. | sea for the last time, West sat next to the great 
pg captain at an entertainment given in his honor, 
In another case the minister usurped the func- | and in the course of dinner Nelson expressed his 
tions of session and committee, and ignored the | regret to Sir William Hamilton that he had little 








one of the 






















office-bearers altogether. One of the elders ob- | taste or discrimination for art. “ But,” said he, 
served to another one Sunday morning, as the | turning to West, “ there is one picture whose pow- 
minister was trotting up to the meeting-house on | er I do feel. I never pass a print shop where 
his smart little pony, “ It’s a fine wee powny the | your ‘ Death of Wolfe’ is in the window without 


minister rides.” being stopped by it.” West, of course, made his 
‘ Ay,” said the other, “it’s a guy strang ane; | acknowledgments, and Nelson went on to ask why 

it can carry minister, session, and committee with- | he had painted no more of them like it. 
out turnin’ a hair.” “ Because, my lord, there are no more subjects.’ 
| «p it,” said the sailor, “I didn’t think 
Some of the old sextons, or beadles, as they | of that ;” and asked him to take a glass of Cham- 
would be called in Scotland, have been great | pagne. 





characters. One of the class, by-the-way, was “ But, my lord, I fear your intrepidity will yet 

burned in Seotland by the Papists in Reformation | furnish me such another scene, and if it should, I 
times because, falling asleep in the church, he | shall certainly avail myself of it.’ 

woke up with the exclamation: “Deil tak the| “Will you?” said Nelson, pouring out bumpers, 
priests; they’re a greedy pack !” | and touching his glass violently against West's. 


The sexton of a parish in the County Armagh | “ Will you, Mr. West? Then I hope I shall die 
was about to lene his wife. She begged him, as | in the next battle.” 
her last dying request, to bury her over in Ty- We all know how the painter fulfilled his prom- 
rone among her own kindred, forty miles away. | ise in the “ Death of Nelson.” 








